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PART I. 


Proceedings of the Public Meeting, Twenty. fourth Session, Jaiptar, 
21st February, 1948, Town Hall. • 

The Public Meeting of the Twenty-fourth Session of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission was held in the Town Hall, Jaipur, on the 
21st February 1948 at 11-00 a.m. The meeting was inaugurated by 
His Highness the Mahara,ia of Jaipur. In the absence of Hon’ble Maijr 
lana Abnl Kalam Azad, Minister for Education, Government of India, 
and the ex-officio President of the Commission, Sir S'. S. Bhatnagar, 
O.B.E., B.Sc., P.R.S., Secretary to the Government of India, Minis- 
try of Education, presided. 

A list of members corrected up-to-date with indications against the 
names of those who attended the Session will be foimd on pages 7 — 13. 

His Highness was received by Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar, Secre- 
tary, and the Local Officer at 10-30 a.m. at the gate of the Town Halli 
Sir Shanti Swamp garlanded His Highness and the members were nest 
introduced to him by the Secretary. A group -photograph was then taken. 
The Jfemhers led His Highness in a procession to the Hall. 

Before the meeting started His Highness invited the house to ex- 
press their deep sense of sorrow at the death of Mahatma Gandhi. One 
minute’s silence was observed all members standing. 

Sir Shanti Swamp before inviting His Highness to inaugurate the 
Twenty-fourth Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
-read a message from the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad : 

“ Friends ! 

I am vei’y sorry that due to recent developments in the country and 
dne to the fact that the -All-India Congress Committee meeting is sche- 
duled to he held on the 21st and 22nd Fehmary, I am unable to attend 
this conference of the Indian Historical Records Commission. - I send 
my sincere thanks to His Highness the Mahpajja Saheb of Jaipur and 
to his Government for their hospitality in inviting the Commission to 
Jaipur. I am confident that the Conference will he crowned with suc- 
cess.” 


Speech, of Sir Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar. 


It is' my pleasant duly to express on behalf of the members of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission and myself our sincere thanks to 
Your Highness for consenting to inaujnirate the Session and to youS 
government for extending to us a warm and generoms hospitality This 
duty was to he performed by cur celebrated leader Maulana Abnl' Kalam 
'Azad who adorns the portfolio of Education and Art in the Govern 
meiit of India. It is most unfortunate that urgent public duties have 
prevented him from being pre.sent at this function. He asked me to 
convey to Tour Highne.ss and thi.s gathering his greetings and ^ood 
wishe.s. And he sent a which I have .lust read out to vou.'He.is verv 

Eon-y that he could not fulffl lus engagements at Jaipur ouTthis occa-' 
Kion. ' • ~ -t. . I; 
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The Indian Historical Records Commission, designed as it is for 
tendering expert advice on the, care, preservation- and salvaging of re- 
cords and the best methods of mating them available for historical re- 
search, has naturally chosen as the venue of its sessions places Avliere 
these objectives are most likely to evoke sympathetic response. As such, 
a Session at Jaipur “was long overdue. This territory abounds in histo- 
rical memories and ean boast of many still extant memorials in stone .and 
paper. We can trace its history Jjaek to the remote, antiquit 5 '-,^ for this 
is the Matsyadesa, celebrated in tlie' epje.lVrahabh'arata as the' abode of 
the Pandavas, during dheirjast'.year of 'exile .and. Bairat, its. capital, situ- 
ated only about '.42 miles’ from Ja.ipuf. City, may ' have', taken ' its name 
from Birat,.,;tiie' iipst of the PandaVaV • The,, claim of descent of the 
Kaehwahas of ' ilmber of Jaipur f I'om’* TtiisTi, the secoiul son, of Rama, 
may be based on no surer historical foundation' than traditipn, their 
connection vdth" RajaNala may 'he; useful- only as-providing ain inspiring 
theme for bardie -songs'- and; the derivation' of the name of the -city of 
Amber f rom-. either, imibikeshwara . (Siva) or Amharisha, the son of 
Mandhata may., he, 'nothing- more .than, an interesting legend i hut the dis- 
covery at Ba'irat of the Asqkau inscription which, hi ■the'hahds. , of James 
Prinsep, became ■ the key- for unravelling and decipliering, the edicts of 
King Pij’-adasi-Avhose .Dhamina Chakra serves yet to give ns .strength and 
inspiration, is no' hiyfh,' arid gives Bairat an antiquity arid importance 
which no histotihri catt'questioh.l’rTComing to more recent -times, the fort 
of Ranthamhlibf ■ claims -an lajre 'of about • a' 'thousand • yearS; - It passed 
through many vicissitudes and c defied many a''siege:- : These plfiees to- 
gether -with- Chatsn -Daosa and the eomparatiyely modern . city of Jai- 
pur, planned and built bj' Sawai Jai- Singh-,, provide.,.enoug.h. material of 
interest to students -of-history., Coming to the-_ rulers of this region, the 
Kachwaha Rajputs dan boast in Mansingh, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and 
Sa-wai Jai Singh -a- galaxy of successful rulers whose- paternal rule gives 
benevolent -des'poti'sm' -a • pla'usiblej — if •unstable;., -justification.. -Wjmrior, 
diplomat, iriatbematician, astronomer^ scientist and ;to-ivJi-planuer, _ Sawar 
Jai Singh, iri' the -words of -our' esteemed -leader, •and^ Prime ; Minister, 
Pandit JawaharlaPNebm,' would, have- been a remarkable man anywhere 
and at any time.' - - - , - . - , . - 

As a successor of' these' distingfuished rulers,- scholai-s • in this ' country 
naturally expect Your -Higlmess' and'.lyorir distinguished Rrime Minister 
to take a lively interest -in the -records which, erishriiie their .history and 
achievements. The rulers' of 'Jaipur .played!, in' -the palniy days ...of the 
Mughal Empire., an all- India . part ;; in. fact,- .their activities took 

them far beyond the geoj^aphical liinits of bur .riountfy.- Their personal 
corre-spondence .and., official recordslcannot' therefore, be of. mere parochial 
interest. Your government has, I understand, already taken steps for 
their safe preservation, if i may be permitted to say so, experts feel 
that the organisation of a record office under a qualified keeper is an 
indispensable preliminary to a proper utilisation of records for histori- 
cal purposes and I look forward to the day when record offices be set 
reeorefc made available to bonafide students in all provinces and 
facilitate the task of wTiting arid rewriting history from a na- 
tional view point. 

Commission met last at Indore, many things have liap- 
, 'The freedoin which we have attained makes new 
^ ti the importance of our Commission -will grow more and mor© 
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as vce progress on this new road. I must recall here the untimely and 
sad death of Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan. He was an old President and 
a close associate of the Commission. India has not escaped the birth] 
pangs of independence which are still convulsing its body. We meet 
here under the shadow of partition and many familiar figures are not 
with us today. We shall miss their valuable contributions to our deli- 
berations. I am sure, however, that their experience would be useful in 
their new setting.s and our common allegiance to the historical muse will 
yet keep us close together in spirit. In the field of historical research 
the material separation cannot divide us very far. 

As the last year has heeu a year of great trial for all of us, the re- 
sults achieved by us iu our special spheres of activity have naturally 
fallen short of our expectations. Our publication scheme has met with 
a stumbling block in the lack of printing facilities. At least half a 
dozen volumes are now ready for the press but we have not been able to 
make suitable arrangements for printing them. The Kegional Survey 
Committees, where formed, have not functioned as effectively as w*e 
might have wished though they have brought several important docu- 
ments, to light ; in other places, their formation has been retarded. We 
are unable .to report establishment of any new record office. Our pro- 
mised scientific service to smaller record offices has not yet been forth- 
coming as the mechanisation of the repairing section of the National Ar- 
chives has been delayed by non-arrival of machinery ordered from abroad 
but some of them are already on their way. Our laboratory has not been 
idle and has within its limited resources done good work. We are glad, 
however, to say that the archives training scheme in the National Ar- 
eniv.ps is drawing an increasingly larger number of trainees for whom 
more and more facilities are being offered by the Government of India. 
I am also happy to say that two issues of the quarterly journal “ The 
Indian Archives ” the publication of which was undertaken by the 
National Archives at the suggestion, of the Commi'-sioii, liave already 
been out and have received a warm welcome from competent quarters. 

Before I conclude, I would wish j’-ou not to he disheartened by the 
not very encouraging picture of our achievements portrayed above, I 
can assure jmu that the National Goi'ernment is fully alive to its respon- 
sibilities in fostering the cultural regeneration of our country and as soon, 
as tile immediate and more pressing demands are met, it will give all possi- 
ble facilities to scholars who are engaged in reconstructing our country’s 
past and shedding more light on our glorious deeds. 

I cannot end without expressing our profound sense of overwhelm- 
ing grief at the untimely and tragic end of the precious life of Mahatma 
Gandhi — an apostle of truth, non-violence and love and the most ouf- 
standing man of the present century. He was the Sonl of India and 
the 'Paiher of onr Nation. His achievements and work will form a very 
important chapter iu the life history of onr nation for he really made 
history for all of ns. ' ‘ 

With these few words I now request Tour Highness to inaugurate 
this session of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 



Welcome address of His Higlmess the, MaMraja of Jaipur. 

Sir Shanti Bhatnagar, Members of the Historical Records Commission, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It gives me great pleasure to extend a cordial welcome to you. 
Besides possessing special architectural features of its own, Jaipur is a, 
place of historical interest and I trust j'our session here will be a fruitful 

one. 

2. Constituted first in 1919 the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion can hardly be said to have a long history. Nevertheless, the yearg of 
its existence have witnessed important changes hoth in its compoHtion 
and the scope of its activities. • With a total strength of only seven ex- 
pert.s comprising of official^and non-officials, the Commission confined -it- 
self originally to advising governments on the preservation of their re- 
cords and on the granting of facilities to research workers. To-day your 
activities include a country-vride exploration for salvaging records and 
manuscripts, application of modern scientific methods to preserve them 
and devising a scheme for their publication. Nor does tbe Commission 
propose to limit its attention to .Indian manuscripts. It bas before it tbe 
ambitious plan for making available to our scholars, unpublished records 
of other lands as well. It is in the fitness of tilings, therefore, that you 
now draw for yotir membership not only of provinces and States, but also 
on University bodies and, other learned societies. 

3. Under the auspices of this Commission, the National Archives of 
India is now engaged in the preparation of scientific index of the records 
in its possession and the puhlicatiou of an Archives Journal. It has also 
instituted a course in Archives administration : this will supply the neces- 
sary trained personnel to the records offices in provinces and States. My 
Government has alread 3 ’’ taken advantage of these training facilities and 
I must express here appreciation of the courtesy of the department in 
giving ns expert assistance in running onr records section. 

4. The broad function of the Commission is to, get together the raw', 
materials of Indian history. . But to build up the structure of our 
country’.s past, in all its completeness is'no ovdinary task. A great writer 
who .defined History as * Philosophy teaching by experience ’ mentioned 
from his point of view two difficulties. * Before Philosophy can teach by 
experience, the Philosophy has- to be in readiness ; the experiejiee has to 
he gathered and intelligihiy recorded.’ Now I do not think we lack Philo- 
sophy in this country. The salvaging, the acquisition and the' interpre- 
tation of the records will also yield to the patient efforts of onr workers. 
But the editing and pnhlieatioTi of -material is rcBponaible work which 
calls for men of special attainments. A mere artisan, whp does not ap- 
proach this ta.sk with insight -and reverent humility and who works in 
some Selected department of histor,v withorit an eye for the whole, often 
lo-Se.s balance and proportion. Fortunately, India has already produced 
eminent histoi-ians with the necessarr* vision and I am sure -that, as time 
goes on, their numbers will increase. 

o. Ladies and Gentlen-ien, wishing j'on a happy staj"" . during the 
scP.sinu-~to he followed, I hope, he yet happier recollections of it — T now 
^rrita.lly. -declare this 24th Se-ssion of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission open. . ‘ - .-il 
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The Historical Exhibition which was organised b/ the Jaipur 
•Government in connection with the Vsession. of the Indian Historical Re- 
<iords Commission, was opened by Sir V. T. Krishnamaehari, 

Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 


Speech of Sir V. T. Krishnamaehari. 


it is customary to organise an exhibition of historical records as 
part of the programme of the Historical Records Conference and I am 
sure all of us will agree as to the high educative value of bringing to- 
gether important records bearing on tbe history of India. 

2. No nation can afford to be indifferent to its past history ; and 
the reconstruction of- the past can only be based on a critical examina- 
tion of contemporary records. In India tbe task of collecting, preserv- 
ing and studying historical records was long neglected. An impetus 
was gmen to the movement by the establishment of a separate depart- 
ment by the Government of India and today thanks to the labours of 
this department and of a succession of distinguished scholars, many of 
them connected with the Universities in India, we have become “ re- 
cords-eonscious The exhibitions held under the auspices of the Com- 
mission are also assisting in the achievement of this objective by bringing 
together interesting historical records in the possession of the Govern- 
ments and of private families from different ■ parts of India. 


3. Jaipur can claim in this respect a position of importance. It will, 
he recalled that, in mediaeval India, religious foundations in Rajputana,- 
especially Jain foundations, were great centres of learning and played a 
notable part in -preserving manuscripts of valuable works on religion, 
philosophy, history etc. These manuscripts still exist azid I hope that 
an organisation will come into existence for selecting and publishing 
manuscripts in these private collections which possess interest from the 
point of view of history and of cultural movements. Again, the records 
in the State archives of Jaipur have a special interest of their own. In; 
days gone by, the Rulers of Jaipur carried their arms to distant parts 
of India and even outside the geographical limits of this sub-continent * 
and they were respon.sive to wider cultural interests. Thus you will find 
among "the Pothikhana records, Saivskrit manuscripts in Bengali script 
which no doubt formed part of tbe library of that leader of men, Maha- 
raja Man Singh. Fortunes of war once brought together two of India’s 
-great .sons— Shivaji then izi the prime of his life and- Mirza Raja Jai 
Singh- in liis declining years but still at the zenith of his fame. Some 
of the correspondence in the exliibition relate to Shivaji’s escape from 
the Anrangzeh’s fortified capital. Contemporary documents preserved in 
our records and now exliibited for the 'fir.it time .show the part plaved 
by Kunwai\Ram Singh at that fateful moment of liistory We have 
also in our coBcction of mannseripts and paintings ezddence th.at in their 
contacts with the Mnghal Court. Rulers of Jaipur took a de<>n interest- 
in th.c enltxiral life of the period. The Razamnamah in our colleetinn 
affords the best proof of this. There are many aspects of the historv 
■ of Rkip^itana, of its culture and of its art, which await detailed spS 
T trust that the c.stahlishment of tlie TTniversitv of Ralnt.r,. nfa 
•the Imlding of this Conference and Exhibition wfiFqu 
this fascinating field. • ^.ni'ere.sc. 


in. 
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4. The National Archives of India have been good enough to exhibit 
records illustrating Jaipur history. These relate mainly to the years 
1836 to 1858 and show among other things that the humanitarian move- 
ments of the century formd response in the State. A paper of 1846 
spealcs of the revival of an old hospital which had been abandoned and- 
also of the opening of a medical school. In 1847, slavery and .slave-trade 
were abolished and effective measures were taken to stop the kidnapping 
of children. Eeference is also made, in one of the exliibits, to the muni- 
.ficent help given by the Euler to the sufferers from the Bengal famine 
of 1874. Other papers relate to reforms in the administration, 

5. Exhibits have come here from all parts of India — from the researcli 
institutions of j\Iahakoshal, Dhulia and Yeotmal ; from the Museums, of 
Lucknow and Ajmer ; from the States of Jocllipiir, Barocla, Pudukottali 
and Dhar ; and from private individuals whom it is not possible to 
mention individual]J^ Our grateful thanks are due to alli of them for, 
their valuable co-operation. A visit to the Exhibition will show the 
inter-linking and inter-dependence of the different' parts of India' and 
the fundamental unity which underlies them. Not only the members of 
the Historical Eecords Commission but those in -Jaipur who may not be 
interested in the technical side of history willi find a visit to the Exhibi- 
tion most interesting and profitable. 

6. I have mtich pleasure in declaring the Exliibition open. 

After the paper by Diwan Bahadur C.S. Srinivasachari was read 
and discussed, His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur and the Prime Minis- 
ter left the meeting. Sir Shanti Swarup and the Secretary escorted 
them to their cars. 

16 papers were then read and discussed during the meeting. 

Wlien the ordinaiw business of the Session was concluded, the Sec- 
retary moved a vote of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
liis Government, the Local Officer,, local gentry and the Boy Scouts for 
contributing to the success of the session. Hr. E. C. Majumdar second- 
ed the move and thanked Sir Shanti Swarup for the keen interest evinc- 
ed by him in the debate and discussions on the papers. He also thank- 
ed the Secretary and his staff for their hard work. 

A large number of enlarged microfilm copies of interesting histori- 
cal documents from the National Archives of India and original docu- 
ments from other proAuncial Governments, Indian States and learned in,'^ 
stitutions were exhibited. The exhibition which remained open for three 
da-^s attracted, a larn-e number of visitors. A descriptive list of exMbita 
jrill be found in Appendix H. The Jaipur Government have kindly 
supplied free of charge 700 copies of the list for incorporation in the pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-fourth Se'Jsion of the Indian Histoi’ical Eecords 
Commission, the receipt of which has been gratefully aclmowledged. 

As usual a series of popular lectures by members of the Conimission 
wore arranged to establish cultural contact with the local nnhbe _TIie 
names of the members and the subject of their talks are given below 5—7 

1. Father H. Herns, S. J. : Mohenjo Daro 

2. Dr. E. C. Majumdar : Greater India 

3. Dr. S. N. Sen : Freservaiion of Eecords 
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The members were taken to places of historical interest in and 
around Jaipur. Among other places of note they visited Amber and 
Eamgarh. His Highness the Maharaja was At Home to the members 
at Ram Bagh Palace on the 23rd and Tewari Gomnd Narainji entertain- 
ed them 'at a tea party on the 21st. 

On invitation from the Government of India Hr. G. C. Mendis of the 
Ceylon Manuscripts Commission attended the session as a visitor. 

PERSONNEL OP THE INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORD^ 

COMIMISSION. 

• “Attended the Jaipur Session (Corrected up-to-date). 

1. The Hon’ble Minister for Education. Govei'iimeut of India, Netf 
Delhi, cx-officio President. 

* 

*2. Tlie Educational Adviser to the Government of India, Ministry 
of Education, New Delhi, cx-officio Chairman (i) Research & 
Publication Committee, (iil Local Records Sub-Committee. 

’"3. The Director of Archives. Government of India. National 

ehives of India, New Delhi, ex-officio Secretary, (i) Indian 
Historical Records Commission (ii) Research & Publication 
Committee (hi) Local Records Sub-Committee. 

OBDDTARy lilEMBEKS,- 

Tenure of membership is for five years with effect from 1st April 1947 

to 31st March 1952. 

Government of- India. 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Principal, Raja 
Doraisingam lilemorial College, Sivaganga (South India). 

^'2. Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A., “ Lokokalyan ”, 
77, Shanwar Peth, Poona. 

*3. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, J\I.A., Ph.D., (Formerly Vice-Chancellor, 
Dacca University), 4, Bepin Pal Road, P.O. Kalighat, Cal- 
cutta. 

■ 4. Prof. Mohammad Habib, M.A. (O.von), Bar-at-Law, Professor of' 
History, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

5v Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D.Pbil., Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education, New Delhi. 

Provincial Governments. ■ 1 

6. Rao Bahadur Dr. B. S. Baliga, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Cura- 
tor, Madras Records Office. Chittoor (Madras). 

*7. Dr. P. M. Joshi, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Director of Archives, 
Government of Bombay, Bombay. 

^8. Mr. B. B. Chakrabartty, B.A., B.L., Keeper of the Records of' 
the Government of TVest Bengal, Berhampore. 

*9. Dr. G. L. Chopra, JI.A., Ph.D. (London), Bar-at-Law, Keeper 
of the Records of the Government of East Punjab, Historical 
Records Office, Simla. 
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Zndi<iin States. 

*10. Sir. C. Y. Joshi, M.A., Eajdaftardar, State Records OflSce, 
Baroda. 

*11. iair. V. Narayana Pillai, M.A., B.L., Professor of History, Ejal-- 
versity College, Trivandrum. 

*12. Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, M.A., LD.B., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, De- 
velopment Minister, Mewar State, Udaipur. 

*13. Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Bisheslnvar Nath Ren. Superintendent, 
Archaeological Department, Government of Jodhpur, Jodhpur. 
*•14. Mr. J. M. Gliose, M.A., Professor of History & Yice-Principal, 
Maharaja’s College, Jaipur, 

*15. Mr. T. Bhargava, M.Sc., Secretary, Foreign and Political. 
Department, Gwalior Govemnient, G'walior. 

16. Pt. Dasharatha Sharma, M.A., D.Litt., Secretary to the Maha- 
raj Kumar. Sahib, Bikaner State, Bikaner. 

•*17. Sardar S. N. Banerjee, M.A., Professor of ffistory, Mahindra 
College, Patiala. 

18. M. R. Ry. Y. N. Damodaran Nambiyar, Avl..^ B.A., B.L., 

Superintendent, Central, Records OflSce, Cochin Government, 
Ernaknlam. 

19. Dr. A. G. Pawar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Principal 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur; , • 

20. Rai Bahadur Sachiv Sliiroma.ni Lala Raj Kan-war, M.A., P.O.S'. 

(Retd.), Chief Minister, Patna State, Bolangir {via Sambal- 
pur).^ 

21. Khan Chaudhury Amanatulla Ahmed, M.L.C.*, Cooch-Behar 

State, Cooch-Behar. 

22. hlr. Imtiaz Ali Ar.shi, State Librarian, Eampur State, Rampur. 
*23. Pvrovrittajyoii K. R. Yenkatarama Ayyar, B.A., L.T., P.R.A.S. 

(Lond.), Director of Public Instruction and Historical Re- 
cord.s Officer (in-eharge of Research), Pudukkottai State, 
Pudukkottai. 

24. Mr. A. H. Nizami. M.A., Professor of History, Darbar College, 

Rewa (Baghclkhand). 

25. Mr. Kedar Nath Mabapatra, B.A.. D.Ed.,- M.R.A.S., State 

Archaeologist, Kalahandi State, Bhawanipatna. 

®26. Dr. Jej-pal Sineb. M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Raj Risbi College, 
" Al-war. 

*27. Mr. S. N. Dhar. hi. A,. Professor of History, Holkar College, 

■ Indore. 


, Associate Mezururs. 

JProvincinl Govcrnniniis. , ' 

1. Rno Bahadur Dr. B. S. Baliira, hi. A.. Ph.D. (London), Curator, 
Madras Records Office, Chittoor (Madras). 

*2. Dr. P; M. Joshi. hi. A.. Ph.D.. Director of Archives, Govern- 
inonl nf Bombay. Bombav. • 

*3. hlr. P,. B. Chakrabavtty. B.A., B.L., Keeper of the Records of 
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A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND TEE BRITISH CONQUEST 

OF CEYLON, (1795-96). 


[By Dewan Bahadur C. S. Shrinivasachari, M. A.] 

Dr. Hugh Cleghorn (1751-1834) was Professor of Civil History in the 

University of St. Andrews in the years 1773-93. He was a good friend of 

Dr. Bell whose Madras System of Education attracted notice at the time. 
Cleghorn had, during his frequent visits to the Continent, become acquainted 
with Count de Meuron, a Swiss Count, who was the projn’ietov and Colonel of 
a Swiss Regiment of Infantry which constituted a considerable element in the 
Dutch garrison of Ceylon and had been for a number of years in the pay of 
the Dutch East India Company. Cleghorn saw the great advantage that 
would accrue to the British cause in India if he could secure the transfer of 

this regiment from Dutch to English sen^iee and thereby help in the conquest 

of Ceylon, which, along with the other territories under the administration of the 
moribund Dutch East India Company, had been taken over by the Batavian 
Republic which was established under the aegis of Revolutionary France. The 
French Revolutionary Government were keen on securing the Dutch Colonies of 
the Cape of Goo'd Hope, Java, and Ceylon; and the events of 1794-95 brought 
’ these schemes within “measurable distance of fulfilment.’’ Lord Grenville, 
the' British Secretary of .State for Foreign Affairs, suggested to the Prince of 
Orange, Stadtholder of Holland, who was then a refugee in Britain, to agree 
to a British occupation of places belonging to the Dutch on condition that 
any fort -or warship surrendered in consequence of the order of the Prince 
'would bo restored at the conclusion of a general peace. The Prince issued 
an order, dated Few, 7th February 1795, to Van Angelbeek, the Dutch 
Governor of Ceylon, to admit British troops into the Island. Mr. Henry 
Dundas, Secretary of State for "War in the years 1794-1801 and President of 
the Board of Control, issued instructions to the Indian Governments to detach 
troops to take possession of these territories. The Madras Government sent 
in July 1795 a force to Trincomalee under Colonel Stuart, and also, a little 
ahea_d_ of this expedition, it sent Major Patrick Agnew to Van Angelbeek 
soliciting a temporary British Occupation of Ceylon and threatening a forcible 
occujration, in case of refusal. 


The British could cut off- the rice supplies and easily occupy Jaffna and 
Mannar and other places facing the mainland, though Colombo, Galle, and 
Trmcomalee could be defended for some time. The Council of Colombo first 
decided on a wavering attitude which, though declining the proffered protection, 
would yet avert, the consequences of a refusal. The British were inclined to 
accept the compromise course of Angelbeek, but events brought about an open 
rapture at Trmcomalee. _ Stuart attacked Fort Frederick on 23 August and 
^on secured its capitulation. The garrison, which included a company of the 
De Meuron Regiment, quickly capitulated. The garrison of Fort Ostenberg 
also followed suit. Batticaloo and Jaffna capitulated in September. Mannar 
surrendered early in October without a blow. In all the.se places the <^arrisons 
were permitted to march out with honours of war; and a preliminary treaty 
ot fnendship and alliance was concluded with the Ruler of Kandy. 


de of Madras, received news of the willingness of Count 

leuron t-o transfer his regiment to the British side, in September 1795; and 



luiiiiecliately his Council resolved to despatch Agnew again to Colombo in order 
to persuade Van Angelbeek to agree to the peaceful surrender of the Islajid.’ 

Professor Cleghorn had in February, 1795 ^communicated his plan for the 
transfer of De fUeuron's Regiment to the Lord Chancellor and had been autho- 
.ised by the Secretary of- State (Dundas) to proceed to Switzerland and nego- 
titate with the Count De jMeuron, and also to influence him to go to Ceylon 
himself and take the command of the regiment (March). Cleghorn and De 
iMouron drew up. at Neufchatel, on 30 March 1795, a plan for the transfer of, the 
Rerriment to the British. 2 Both .the Professor and the Count then proceeded 
with great expedition to India through Alexandria and Suez. Tliey reached 
the Malabar coast early in September and decided to land at Aujengo which 
was the British settlement situated nearest to Ceylon and to the Dutch factor- 
ies in the South, and proceeded across the Travancore frontier to Palnmcottah 
and Tuticorin, Agnew’s negotiations at Colombo for the transfer of the Regi- 
ment of De Meuron bristled with difficulties over details, such as whether the 
British or li, ' Ihitch should boat the expense of transporting the Regiment to 
the mainland. The Dutch Council of Colombo finally decided (9 October, 
1795) to reject the British proposals. Van Angelbeek protested against the 
transfer of the regiment, and held that the Count, as Proprietor, had no right 
to do so, since by the 25th Article of the Capitulatinir of 1781 he had perma- 
nently consigned the regiment to the Duch for so long as he Duch Company 
might rcquiiv its services. But the Count in his letter to his brother, Colonel 
Pierre Frederic de Meuron who was in actual command of the Regiment, con- 
tended that in consequence of the dissolution of the Government wnth which 
he had made the capitulation of his Re.giment. in 11781 he was freed from bis 
oblieation. 3 Cleghorn also held that Governor Angelbeek tried io kegp the 
Regiment ignorant of the transfer and oven threatened it wih forcible inipri- ’ 
Konment during the operations that misrht ensue, though Colonel do Meuron 
had nsBurc'cl him that “their sense of ITonour and obligation would not alloM* 
them to act durhig the present War against the Dutch Settlements in Ceylon.” 
But Agnew pointed nut that the capitulation contained no such limitation. The 
entire Regiment, including the men in garrison at Colotnho and at Gallo and 
those taken prisoners ,in the capture of Trinoomaleo. 4 reached the uiainlaud 
in November. 

Agnew reported that the Colombo Council’s decision was “extremely opposite 
to the maS'f'= of the Peopdc, and to the opinions of the iwist respectable part 
of the Couneil. who see the ruin of their hopes, in the prospect of our obtaining 
the Island by Conrpiest. ” ITc s'.iid that Ibo resolution of the Anti-Stndt- 
holder ian Party proceeded “partlv from an idea that we cannot spare, force 
sufficient for tlie attack of Colombo^ and partly from the hope that a French 
force, wl-.ich the Emissaries of that power have led to expect in .India, may 
occupy our troops in other quarters.” 

A]-iparentlv. however, a stnhboi’n resistance was intended; Tomho’s accoiinl- 
eonveys ihe impi‘cssion of careful preparations having been made against -the 
eomine of IIjo British. The loss of the De Alcuron Rc.gin)0))t wa.s the lo.ss 
of the mo=t efticiont part of the European Force and of many officers of ex- 
perience. Further. Colonel De Meuron supplied the ’British with a consider- 
able ntnouui of valuable and detailed information about the state of Ceylon, 
its strennth, carrisons, forts, etc. with exact plans and details and advice ns 
to methods of attack which Stuart appears to have followed. 

^ nn AuLgliicek was suspected by one parta* of treasonable collusion with 
Acurw. wbiie it -vvas asserted on the other side that many of the DuteJi in 
.oicruho were 'violent rcpuhlicnns of the .Tncobin party” and desired to 
flr-po-e hnn and ect up his son in his place. Colvin' de Silva, the latest 

lu-.nnau oi ■,>)- ppoeh, thinks ih.at flioueh there was a. predispo.sitiojT on the 
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3 -)art of Van Angelbeek to a favourable capitulation, still there Is “no adequate 
positiA'e proof that the surrender of Colombo was either the result of insuhordi- 
uatiou and jacobinism of a treasable act." 5. 

The capitulation of Colombo was signed by Van Angelbeek and Agne^^’ and 
■confirmed by Stuart on 15 Pebrnary 179B; it included the remaining Dutch 
.settlements in Ceylon. There was no hint in it pf any pledge to return the 
Maritime Provinces to the Dutch at the conclusion ■ of a general peace, and 
that pledge had been ‘‘expressly conditional on the Dutch Settlements being 
ceded as a result of the oi'der given by the Prince of Orange from ICew on the 
7th February 1795.” The Maritime Provinces were, retained permanently in 
British hands by the Peace of Amiens in March 1802. 


The Maritime Provinces were first administered directly from Madras, 
through a Governor whose jurisdiction was both Civil and Military. The 
first Governor was Colonel Stuart; and his successors were Major-General 
W. E. Doyle and Brigadier-General de 'Meuron (1797). Professor Cleghorn 
made a tour of Ceylon in 1796, and drew up for himself a list of subjects, 
information on which should be useful to Government. The questions on 
revenue, commer'-e, forts, garrisons and hai’bours, natural histoiw, including 
agriculture, population* and character of the inhabitants were all carefully 
•drawn up and given along with their answers in parallel columns in his Journal 
,of the tour. The details of the duties and taxes levied in Mannar and 
•Taffhapatam a-tid of the exports from the island to 'Europe are very elaborate. 


Cleghorn took with him to Jaffna a iiaGiralist. Mr. J. P. Bottler (i (who 

afterwards compiled a Tamil Dictionary) to assist him in bis inquiries into 

the natural Jiistorv of the island. On his return to England he was rewarded 
for ins services by Government; and he was also appointed the first Colonial 
Secretary of Ceylon under the Honourable F. North and served in that capa- 
■city for about two years, after which on account of differences with Governor 
North, ho resigned his post and returned home. According to the editor of 
thr. Ckcihorn Papers 'Bis minutes and reports on Stale ])apers are of 
^•enf. value. He had to organise the administration of the countrv from the 
beginning and ho laid the lines along which each succeeding Government has 
foHowecl to this day. His policy was to make as few changes as possible in 

the Dutch system of administration . . . and to make what chanf^es and 

mpirovemenfs were nece.ssar.y gradually as the people were able to bear them ” 
He advocated the reinstatement of the old DntCi Civil Servants as far' as 
pwsibie: and thus was fully justified the inscription on his tombstone that 

.0 • r° Ceylon onneyecl 


of Clogborn to Dandn.s, dated Madras, I5th October, 1705 too lOfi 
T/ic Cleghorn Papers, edit-od by IV. Neil (1027). 'PP' 

U fortonnto that my mission may .still produce most of tho advantavc.s cxvoctcd iroos 

^ two CompriT^ios of tho ropdmont do Mouron wore in lyfirfiKon nf Ti'in/'.nt-rt 

■made, Imvo compnnie.s arc at Columbo, and constitute tho Rreat part of tho PuronLn r 7. c 

or .1,0 Glo., 0 . .ho or Doioh cUJhmlS^S, SX « obTiW™'; 



consideration. Whether it may be the intention of the Government to preserve the wheel 
or only a part must depend on contingencies which cannot be foreseen, or on reasonings con- 
cerning which it may bo presumptuous in me to engage. 

“2 The agreement stipulated that the Regiment was to receive British pay from the day it- 
left Dutch service, ond was to bo employed under the British for the same number of years as- 
it had served the Dutch. The arears due to it from the Dutch were to be guaranteed by the-' 
British. The Count was to rceive a douceur of £5,000 to accompany Cleghorn to India and 
facilitate the transfer by his presence. 

3 Van Angelbeek thus protested against this contention : — 

“ But the Government is not yet dissolved, as well appear (jt tho conclusion of a General 
Peace in the Netherlands. In the meantime, we are here the representatives of the same, and as 
such you acknowledge us by your letter of September 22nd last.” 

4 Prom Claghorn’s Diary Entry from November 16, 1795 (The Cleghorn Papers, pp. 208-9.) 

“ The whole regiment de 'Meuron enlisted on capitulation for the term of five years at the-’ 
expiration of which, such as did not re-engage, had a right to be sent to Europe. As no recruits 
have been sent out for two years , the Dutch East India Company having remitted no money 
for enlisting, the whole regiment have either served their stipulated period or are on the point 
of having completed it. The returns as far as they have come to hand stand as follows 

Men. ’ 

Term expired ............ 161 

Re-enlisted for 5 years . . . . . . . ' . . . 441 

Dnexpired engagement . . . . . . . ' 194 
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“ Upon conversing on this Subject with Compte de Meuron he assured me that, by an articlo- 
in the Capitulation between him, his regiment, and the Dutch East India Company, only 60 
men were allow€>d to go home in any one yenr whatever might be the number of those whose 
term was expired ; and that he was positive every man in his regiment fit for' duty would re- 
onlist. He declared that he had already sent orders to his brother to engage them.” 

5 Tombe (Thombe) quoted by Sir M. Burrows in ch. XXIV Cambridge History of India Vo?. 
1 V, attempts to ascribe the vacillation of Van Angelbeek to the departure of the Do Meuron- 
Regiment- and suspects his interviews with Agnew ; he holds that the Regiment ought not to 
have been allowed to depart (J . A. R. S. Ceylon Branch Vol. X, p. 365-6). Colonel de Meuron 
reported that the garrison was “ divided into violent factions,” while the Jacobin party was 
numerous and could easily put the Governor to death. 

See also C. de Silva’s Ceylon under British Occupation 1796 — 1833 — ^Vol. I pt. 42.' 

6 Bottler, Dr. John Peter (1749 — 1836) ; Danish Missionary and botanist; born June, 1749 
reached Taranquebar, 1770 ; studied Tamil, and Indian Botany ; supplied botanical specimens 
of South Indian Flora to Europe ; toured in Ceylon, 1796 ; many of his plants and the catalogue 
sent to K.ew ; Chaplain at Pulicat, 1814-8 ; served in the Vepery Mission, Madras, 1817, undei 
the S. P. C. K. He/^ompiled a Tamil Dictionary in four parts and translated .the Prayer Book 
in Tamil. Rottler was also assisted by Hnrkness and Robertson os well ns by two Munsbis, 
deputed by the Madras Government for its revision. The first part was published in 1834 and 
dedicated to Lord 'William Bentinck. Rottler died while the second part was in the press, 

From C. R. DeSilva’ aceylon under the British Oc(;upo{i07i(1795-1833),Volumo 1, p. 217. 

217-66 

Cleghorn’s retirement was, in reality, Iiis dismissal, along wifli Lieutenant Tumour, Com- 
mandant of IMonnar, for alleged ombor.zlomenti in tho Pearl Fishery of 1799. Cleghorn "^vns 
for a short while, Ambassador to Kandy (J\ily 1799). He Was guilty of forming n combination 
ogain-st North, imagining that the latter had lost tho confidenco of Lord INtornington, Gov-ornor- 
Gonoral, and is said to have written ‘ reams ’ of criticism to Dimdas. North bitterly complained 
of Viis ositragoous behaviour and of his public abuse of me. His appointment as Ambassador, 
to Kn,ndy was made becau.se North tliought'ho could not do much harm there, though, ho 
maliciously remarked, “ candying will not have tho same effect on him as on currants, in making 
him swocl .” 


SOME 2TEW EEOOEDS OK THE HAHEATTA-JAIPHR EELATIOHS 

[By Mr. G. H. Khaie, B.A.l 

Till recent years if anybody were to state that the early Jaipur chiefs 
had any relations with the Mahrattas, he would have been looked upon 
as a person devoid of any historical sense. But the progress of historical 
studies and the discovery of new historical material have brought to Tght 
some very interesting facts. about these relations. For instance few learned 
men ever knew that Mirza Raja Jaisingh had engaged one Banade, a 
Maharashtra Brahman of Benares to' educate his son Ramsingh and that 
under his patronage that Brahman wrote some literary \yorks in Sanskrit^..^ 
It has recently been revealed that when Shivaji. the great, escaped from 
Agra where he was kept under very strict vigilance by Aurangzeb, 
Ivavindra Paramananda, the poet laureate and the Sanskrit biographer of 
that great man, waT travelling w'th his attendants through the .Jajpur tem- 
tory and that all facilities were given to him there^x'This may be mere 
coincidence. But it is also known that Alirza Raja Jaisingh and his son 
Ramsingh did all they could for what they considered Shivaji 's good after 
his submission and during his stay at Agra. Again very recently Sambluiji 
the martyr’s letter addressed to Ramsingh has been publ'sbed in which 
a vigorous plan of allied offensive against Aurangzeb had been suggested 
by the forme^ Some more facts can be mentioned to show the continuity 
■of these relations from published sources, but that is not the purpose of 
this paper. Here I v.dsh to present some documents recently discovered 
and acquired by me which add considerably to our existing knowledge of 
theso relations. 

During Balaji Vishvnath Peshwa’s visit to Delhi in 1718-19, one 
Hingane, most probably Mahadevabhat seems to have accompanied him 
ther^ Dado Bhimsen, Dhondo Govinda, Baburao Malhar and others dppear 
to have been appointed as the Peshwas’ envoys, travelling or stationary, 
temporal^ or otherwise at v.nrious courts in the North. There are certain 
documents, however, which show that their influence at the Pesbwa’s coiu't 
was gradually waning and that of Alahadevbhat increasing and by 1741 
A. D. all of them for one reason or an other'', fell into the background and 
Mahadev.abhat seems to have become the sole authority for all the North 
Indian affairs. The following documents naturally refer to some of the above 
persons. 

During mv third visit to the members of the Hingane family in search 
of fresh records in January 1947, I was able to acquire some interesting 
documents in Rajasthani language which indeed, shed more light on the 
early phase of these relations. One of these documents issued by Savai 
Jaishigh himself, as is evident from his seal and endorsement on it, and 
dated samvat 1792 Ashndha Vadya 11 (5-6-1735 A.D.)5 refers to' a 
PariL-ana that was issued by Jaisingh, the elder, on as early a date as the 
31th of Shaban 1035 H. (29-4-1626 A. D.), to the effect that, along with two 
•others one .Tanabhata Mandugana (Mandavagane), the father of the great- 
grand father of Mahadeva Bhat Hing.ane — v'hose veiy intimate relations 
w'ith the Jaipur court of Savai Jaisingh are not so well-known 'as they ought 
to be— was recognized ns the Tirtha-Purohita (the priest of a holy place) 
of Nasik on the Godavari river. Another letter of Savai Jaisingh with 
a seal and an endorsement identical with t hose on the former r ecord 

». JBBTiS Vol. lT, np. 43— .'>.5. 

-. Hoxi-ie of Shivapi pp. l-M-ir,?. 

P V Kane ccmntcnora/ion V61.P390 
''■^^'nilihnsika Sanilrna Sahilya Tol.II No, 219 

* . I Iinvo onvortod tho dfito-; on tho .supposition that the snmvnt Was ehatlradi and tho 
inontiis Purnimanta 
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and dated samvat 1794 Jyeshtha Vadya 11 (14-5-1937 A. D.^ refers to- 
stiil another Pancana dated the seventh of Jumacl 11, 1050 H. and samvat 
1703 ( = 21-7-1645 A. D.) by which the same Janabhata was endowed with 
an annuity of 50 rupees to be drawn on the Paragana of Amber, the former 
capital of the Kacchavaha 'chiefs. Then somewhere between 1730 and 1740 
Mahadevabhat Hingane was given as inam the village of Shaligrampura which 
lies in the Jatyur territory ay is evident from a scinad in the possession of a 
nien'.ber of the Hingane family. We have as yet, no records which will prove ' 
any marked intimacy of the succeeding ancestors of Mahadevabhat Hingarfe 
with the Jaipur chiefs. But there 'is ample evidence to show that a number 
of Maharashtra Brahman families migrated temporarily or permanently to- • 
Jaipur during Savai Jaisingh’s regime. But since Bajirao, the elder began to 
evince deep interest in the North Indian affairs, persons of some note began to 
visit Jaipur and other principalities in Eajputana for political puii:)oses. Thus- 
besides Dado Bhimsen, Dhondo Govinda, Baburao Alalhar and 5Iabaderabhat 
Hingane, both Bajirao the elder and his mother P.adhabai visited Jaipur in 
1785-36 A.D. 

Ttecently (April-May 1947) while searching the Persian records in the Peshu'a'P 
D.'iftar, Pomia, I have come across certain unpublished documents which add S 
still more to our knowledge of the Jaipur -Mahratta relations and it will cer- j 
tainly be not out of place if I give extracts from some of them. 

There is a letter, the sender and the addressee of which cannot be ascer- 
tained definitely as the wrapper and the. envelope which generally bear the 
seal of the sender and the name of the addressee, are both missing. But in 
all probability it was despatched by Khan-i-Dauran to Bajirao the elder. Its 
purport can be given thus : I am in due receipt of your letter. Your homage 
to the emperor and honesty of purpose have been appreciated. Several matters- 
have also been communicated by Dhondo Pandita. This well-wisher, after the 
imperial audience of leave, along wdth the vazirul-mamnlik, has pitched his 
tent*; with Maharajadhiraja (Savai Jaisingh) at Banthambhor on the 27th of 
Shaban, regnal year 17 (of Muhammad Shah, i.e,, 11th January 1735 A. D.) 
The vnzirul-maraalilc wished to march by w'ay of Akhbarabad fAgra), must 
have forded the Chambal by this time and will reach the Narbada by protract- 
ed marches. Please start soon with clue belief in the diviire as well as imperial 
favour and with that calmness of mind expressed by Dhondo Pandita perso- 
nally and let me have the pleasure of meeting you. If God wills several of vour 
deniands wall be met according to your wishes. Every matter wall be evident 
to you on receipt of the letter of Maharajadhiraja (Savai Jaisingh) and after 
the interview with Dhondo Pandita. The i*emaining points will also be clari- 
fied in our meeting. With reliance on my friendship, you should certainly act 
up to your washes and remain calm. 

There is another letter which was also sent in all probability by TClian-i-' 
Dnuvnn to Bajirao the elder and though it hears no date, the mention of 
Badhabai’s reaching Jainagar in her pilgrimage, show's that it must be placed 
at the beginning of Julv 1735 A.D. It is to Ibe followincr effect: T am in 
receipt of the letter intimating the return of Dhondo Pandita. yonr firmness in . 
the imperial service and the excuse for not attending the court till now. Both 
you- honesty pf purpose and ’firmness in it have become well-known and are 
such as will turn the tide of bad luck. The 'Maharnindhirain must have 
■'vritten to you tlie same way. You must also have knowm that with n view 
to appeasing you, Banoji Sindhiya’s high-handed actions were pardoned at the 
rennest of tlie Maharajadhiraja. Bast year according to the representations of 
Dhondo Pandita we eagerly waited long for your arrival here, but you did not 

This year you must not postpone it. As soon as you leave vour home , 

for the court, a nobleman wall proceed to Ujiain to welcome vovi whence both i 

of y ou should come to the coui*t together. After your arrival at Hiinin the | 

Tj'nvn ronvortrl the d-". tea on the supposition that the pnmvat vp.o rt'iVrcdt nnd ftr. 
TnontliR Purtt'.aion'rt ’ o.ii' 
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a'^reemeut executed by Dbondo Pandita and Yadgarldiau will come into force, 
lour mother has reached Jaipur with the intention of pilgrimage, ^\'e have 
ordered some of our 'faitJiful servants to accompany her, so that no one should 
put any obstacles hi the way of her pilgrimage. 

In a thhd letter sent most probably from Jaipur by Eaja Ayamal, the 
premier, of Jaipur, to Bajirao the eider the former writes that the letter must 
have come to know about Brahmamurti Mahadevabhafs (Hmgaue’s) arrival 
there (at Jaipur), that he has struck his tents for departure on the 9th of 
liamdan, regnal year 18 (of Muhammad Shah i.e. 12th January 1736 A_ D.-)' 
after taking leave of Maharajadhiraja, that he would meet him with his army 
in due time after regular marches and that other matters would become evident 
from the despatch of the Brahmamurti. 

The fourth letter is addressed by Allahwardikhan, the subadar of Bengal 
to Mahadevabhat Hingane and is undated. Still 1 am almost sure that it must 
be ascribed to the third quarter of 1742 A.D., preferably September. In it the 
formei very graphically describes how he beat back Bhaskar (Earn Kolhatkar), 
tlm general of Eaghuj'i Bhonsale, and** chased him upto Atharpur lihurda. 
Its gist is given below ■ I am in receipt of a letter, from Eaja Ayamal informing 
me that you, after going to Jaipur, saw the Eajasahib (Savai Jaisingh) in 
connection with persuading Balajirao (the third Peshwa) to help me against 
the Mahratta incursions into Bengal and that Eaja Ayamal was sent to Sironj 
to see the Pandita (Balaji Bajirao, the third Peshwa) and induce him to pro- 
ceed thither. Fortunately I have struck blows and chased Bhaskar from 
Katwa to Packet, thence to Medinipur (Midnapur), from thither to Katak and 
from there to Atharpur Xhurda and thus cleared off both the Subahs of Bengal 
and Orissa of the Mahrattas. He has disappeared by way of Sambalpur. 
During the enemy’s retreat several battles took place in which the enemy could 
not stand and ran away like a jackal. For the present I am returning to 
iVIuishidabad. As the emperor indeed approves of the destruction and punish- 
ment of Bhaskar and Eaghuji (Bhonsale) and as Bhaskar is returning safely, 
.von should just represent the case in detail to the Pandita (Balaji Bajirao, the 
third Peshwa) and prevail upon him to proceed to the side of Devgadh Chanda, 
chestise Bhaskar and block the wa.y of Eaghuji if he turns to that side. People 
will thus be spared from calamity and the emperor will much appreciate this 
action of his. 

I have reproduced here only four letters and refrained from any comments 
on them as they explain themselves well. But these are not the only papers 
in the Persian section of the Peshwa Daftar which add to our present know- 
ledge, of the Jaipur-Mahratta relations. There are hundreds of other papers 
and Ihon.cands of Akhbars and daily diary sheets bearing not only on the 
hi ahratta- Jaipur relations hut also a number of other subjects connecied with 
North Indian affairs. But Ihey lie there hlxsoluiely unsorted and mixed with 
account sheets, outward and inward lists, stray leaves of MSS., and scraps of 
pn])cr. The labels on the bundles such as 'examined by Sir J. N. Sarknr' will 
sutely mislead 'a researcher. A cunsory examination yielded about fiftv docu- 
ments of great importance.- ' ' . 

J .give below the summary of a sfn.gle document which will suffice, T believe, 

■ to show wliat treasure is hidden in this section of the Peshwa Daftar. This 
document is addre'ssed to Bajirao .Peshwa, the elder, and as it funiishes the 
new.s of Nadir-shah’s activities in Delhi upto the 13th of Zi-hajja of 17.39 A.D.^ 
it must have been dispatched immediately after this date i.e. on about the 
IJth of this very month; wherefore the Christian date of this record would bo 
14tb IMarch 1739. Its purport can be given thus: You must have received .the 
news about the battle fought between the emperor and Nadirshnh. the ruler 
of Iran and how Amirul-umara (Khnn-i-Dauran) with some of his j-elntives 
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si:ch as bi'others and sons and nobles was killed in it. My agent (wakil) in- 
fcvr, s me that after the death of the Nawab (Khan-i-Dauran), Asafjah with 
the intention of ending the atrocities saw Nadirshah through Burhanul-mulk 
(Sadatkhan) irho was in Nadirshah’s eonUnement after being wounded in the 
hftttle and on his advice took the emperor to Nadirshah’s tent on the 20bh of 
Zi-qada of the same year. Nadirshah received him with all formalities, had 
Iti' i seated on his own seat, took their rneals together and then allowed him to 
ref urn to his o%vn tent. It was agreed that Nadirshah should see the emperor 
in his tent some other day, return to his oAvn country after taking his leave 
and_ the emperor should return to Delhi. Parleys continued for two to three 
davc; more and on the 24:th Nadirshah summoned Asafjah, asked him to be 
with him till the 28tb, offered excuses for not going to the emperor’s tent 
through indisposition and expressed his wish that the emperor should himself 
come to his tent and give him the audience of leave. Asafjah informe^ , the 
en'peror of Nadirshah’s wish. The emperor through eagerness to come to an 
agreement pitched his- tent between the two contending armies on ■ the . 27th 
an 1 went to see Nadirshah. Hearing of the arrival of the emperor, Nadirshah 
appointed a contingent of Qizilbashas, sent Burhanul-mulk and Azimullahkhan 
to confiscate the property of the emphror, Khan-i-Dauran and other nobles and 
pi'epare for his coronation in the Delhi fort. Accordingly the two nobles with 
fiv" thousand Qizilbashas went to Shahfahanabad and issued proclamation in 
the name of Nadirshah. This is the information collected till the 13th of 
Zihajja. Further news will be communicated to you. later. 

I am sure, a minute scrutiny of the Persian documents refeiTed to above 
will enable a scholar to reap a rich harvest of valuable documents. 
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THE ANCESTORS OF THE RANI OP JHANSI 


[By Mr. T. S- Shejwalliar, M.A.] 

The reigii of Chbatrapati Eajaram is chiefly noted for giving fi-ee scope 
nnd initiative to the various Maratlia generals, capta’ns and Collectors to 
establish their hold in any pai’t of the Mughal dominion. Myriads of 
Maratha contingents accompanied by clever brahmin scribes spread over in 
various parts of the Deccan and carved out fields for themselves. Amongst 
these were two who ventured towards the North. Nemaji Shinde and Keso 
Trimal Pingle, brothers to the first Peslnva of Shivaji, penetrated through 
the forests and passes of the Satpuda range and crossing the Narmada, 
plundered up to Sironj, Kalabag, . Mandasor and other places in Malwa. 
Keso Trimal had with him a Karhada Brahmin, named Ghimnaji Damodar 
Moghe. Chimnaji established his hold as an agent of the Peshwa for collect- 
ing chauth in Khandesh. In course of time, he made Bahndarpura, n 
Central Khandesh, his residence. When Shahu returned tp the Deccan from 
the camp of Azamshah in Malwa in 1707, Chimnaji was one of the first few 
men to see him and support his cause. He sided with Shahu in his fight 
against Tarabai and became his Eajajna or private secretary and collpcto’- 
of the crown lands. He was a particular Hfiend of the Peshwa Balaji 
Vishv'nnath, siipj^orting him in his work of settlement of the devastated lands 
in Maharashtra. Perhaps, he was a rival for the office of Peshwa a”d ■' 
such could not pull on with Bajirao, whom he thought and addressed as 
a mere boy and raw inexperienced youth. He went over to Sambhaji of 
Kolhapur and acted as his Pe-shwa for some time but when Bajirao and 
Shahu defeated the party of Sambhaji supported by the Nizam-ul-mulk, he 
found himself in bad plight, having lost his old moorings and friendships. 
Still Shahu and Bajirao treated him kindly in his old age, when he wa-s 
supporting himself as a kamavisdar of the Nizam in Khandesh. His old Jagirs • 
and wealth had passed away, and he died a broken-hearted and repentant man, 
sometime in 1734-35. 

Along with Chimnaji Damodar, some Karhada families, perhaps their 
relatives and certainl.v their depedants, came to Khandesh and settled with 
this pioneer family. Baghunathpant Nevalkar was one of them. He seems 
to have settled in Bahadarpura as a petty clerk. His sons, Kanderao and 
Damodar, followed him in the line. Damodar’s three sons, Baghopant, 
Sadashiv and Hari, took to the profession of arms, in addition to their clerical 
pursuits. Baghopant was serving under Avaji Kavade, the chief lieutenant 
of the Beshwa Baiirao m Khandesh and Berar. He seems to have died in 
the campaign of Bassein on the west coast in 1737 or so. Sadashivpant, 
styled Dada by Haripant, served under Malhnrrao Holkar as n captain in his 
army, and also rented Mahals in Khandesh, Gujarat, and hlalwa. He seems 
to have died about 1760-62, and his successors were later on styled Parolckar, 
because they permanently settled and continued to hold Parola,- to the east 
of Bahadarpura. The youngest son Haripant was also n capto’n, but more 
inclined towards revenne and judicial matters. He became a favourite of 
the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, al/as Nanasnheb. and served under him and ’ liis 
son Jladiiavrao with zeal. As such, he became notable at the Poona court, 
built tlie fort of Parola and under its cover established -a town wh'ch later 
on became the cultural centre of Khandesh. He died in 1765. of fever caught 
in his ])ursuit of and fight against the impostor (fotaiia) unnersonating - 
Sadnshivrao Bhau, in the Satpudns. His sons, Bnghunathrao and Shivrao 
went to Jhansi in Central India as the Peshwa s Subbadnrs, and thus 'became 
the forerunner.s of the famous Bani of Jhansi. 

Tlie life of the Bani of Jliansi, written (in ^faratiiil by Bao Bahadur 
D. B. Parasnls in 1891, gives a very short account of these ancestors hi a 
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f(iw pages. But Parasnis seems never to- have visited Parola, and the: 
genealogy given by him at the end of the book is mcomplete and inaccurate- 
The information collected by him in Bundelkhatid from many families was. 
of a miscellaneous nature, not arranged in the form of a historical narrative. 
At present there is i\o member of the Nevalkar family in Parola, but a family 
the members of which acted as the managers of the family lands and income 
in the middle of the ’ast century (about 1845-50), inherited a few old papers- 
of the mid-eighteenth century. These pa])ers are, for the most part, family- 
accounts, but they shed a necessax-y light on .the position, condition and 
vicissitudes of the faviiilv, as well as the condit'on “ of Khandesh under the 
Peshwas. As the family of Chimnaji Damodar declined in importance, the- 
family of Nevalkar took its place, possibly by tx’ansferring theh allegiance, 
from tbe Dabbades -and tbe Plizam, to the Peshwas and the'r Sardars. As 
already noted while Sndashiv Damodar, the elder brother,' continued his acti- 
vities in the 'N’orth. Kari Damodar, the younger brother, managed the affairs 
from the court at Poona. He was kamavisdar of the .Tunnar sxxhah in . the 
beginning, and when Khandesh came into Peshwa’s hands bv the gift of 
Bhazi-nd-din, the eldest son of the great ■ Nizaixi, in 1752, Hari Damodar 
became tbe collector of the Districts in Central and Western Khandesh, 
d’rectly under the Peshwa and Holkav. From the accounts it seems that 
the family held four villages as .inam and the pi'csent Talukas of Kandurbar,' 
Navanur, Shahada, S'ndkheda and Talode, as collectors, and bad thus to- 
account for lakhs of government revenxie annually, fi'om which they must 
have derived a substantial income. Their wealth can be guessed from the 
amount they spent in celebrating the marriage of a daugher in' 1754. 

They spent about Es, 20,000 in cloth and 16,000 cash for the occasion in a 
week’s time, an amount which is as big as a Sardar spent in those days. The 
n'lnri'iage account, written in detail axxd covering some 170 pages, sheds a power- 
ful light on the society as constituted in those days. As the Moghe and 
Kevalltar families were Karhada Brahmins from the mid-Paitnagiri district, simi- 
larly their new relatives belonged to an equally substantial and well-placed 
Kai'hada family, settled somevdiere in Berar. This account points the way to 
the migration of the Karhada Brahmin families from Konkan to Bundelkhand, 
Khandesh and Berar, serving as the stepping stones for migration towards 
further Korth. In the family accounts of tbe Kevalkars, xxames of more than 
fifty Karhada families in various walks of life 'occur. Some followed the priest- 
ly in’ofession, the majority were dorks and GoA'ernment officers, Avhilo others 
were serving as personal household servants in 'various capacities. Very few 
of these families are to be found in Khandesh now, from which we can say 
that, they dispersed elsewhere. The social structure in those days mamly 
followed on caste lines, and regions in various parts of the Maratha dominion 
wem colonized by diffei-ent castes. As one family in a particular caste 
rose in position, its relatives, acquaintances and depeixdants. who mainly 
belonged to the same caste, followed in the wake. Paghunath Hari. the 
eldest son of Hari Damodar. was appointed as Subahdar and Kamavisdar of 
Jbansi by kladbnvrao in 1769. and tins began the transfer of the family to 
that place. Tbe elder branch of Sadnsbhqxant Dada continued hi Parola 
and were generally known as Parolekar, while Haripant’s descendants, one 
member of •which aenerally lived in Parola to look after tbe half share, came 
to be styled as Jbnnsiwale.- 

•V ^ 

-4s Pagbnnatb Ha.ri. the flxibabdar of .Tbansh died without a son^ m 1795, 
bis brntbor Sbivanio sncceedel him and continued . to rule till 1816. 
Plnvarao’s grandson and two vounger sons cont’niied- the line til 185-8. when 
tbe state Inns'-'d und"- Dalhous'c ' Dalcs'inib'ai, the widow of Gancadharrao 
the youngest so-n. ma'-t-'' a name for ber.self in the Sepoy Alntiny of 1857-58, 
and' is known as tbe Pan: of .lhansi in 'Indi.an History. 
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The members of this famity, before proceeding to Jhansi, serv-ed a& 
Divvaiis t3 Avaji Kavade (Sardar of Bajirao), and his sou Mahipatrao. Eagh> 
Damodar is found mentioned as serving under Avaji in 1735. He v-as with. 
Avaji Kavade in the Bassein campaign, in charge of fort Tanduhvadi in 1737, 
and seems to have died soon after in some unnoted battle. Sadashiv and Hari 
were working in Khandesh and Berar during Bajirao’s time, and had not yet 
established their connection at Poona, as lauds in various parts of the Hughal 
dominion had been assigned to different Sardars bj" Bhahu. New candidates 
had always to connect themselves with these Sardars and that way get into 
the vortex cf Maratha policy. Sadashiv tried to have a footing in Malwa 
through the medium of Pattesing Bhonsle. He took it upon himself to serve 
with 10,000 troops, equipped 'and financed by himself, in the regions bej'ond 
the Narmada, and- pay the profit from the expedition, after deducting all 
expenses, t-j Futtesing Bhonsle. This offer was accepted by Fattesing, wlicr 
iss‘.i.-nl charters m the connection, but Purandare the-Diwan of the Peshwas, 
seems to have cut the project short, by circulating instructions amongst the 
bankers of Poona, not to advance money to Sadashiv! Sadashiv was in the- 
good books of Malharji Holkar and Avaji Kavade, but was still unknown 
to Purandare nor were hi.s whereabouts known in Poona ! This machination 
shows the tenor of Peslrwas policy, in not allowing any one as a possible- 
competitor ill their field. This was under Bajirao and Chimaji App.i. (P. D. 
XVJ 1 51 and 119) ! Afteiyvards Chimaji won over Sadashiv and appointed him- 
under Malharrao Holkar, and in 1733 he seems rated superior to Gangoba 
Chandrachud, who afterwards became Holkar ’s Diwan. 

In 1738, Ke had a separate company^ serving under him (P. D. 39-179. 3G-1. 
371). In 1746 Sadashiv served with distinction in the company of Holkai- 
and Shinde, at the siege of Jetpur in Bundelkhond, and was speeinll.y con- 
gi-atulnted by the Peshwa Nanasaheb. Like other captains of those days., 
he also rented ilahals in Malwa, Gujrat and Khande.sh. Parganah Chnnderi 
was under him in 1755. His brother Hari sought his fortune by seri’ing d rectly 
under the Peshwa, in both civil and military capacities. He established h'm- 
self in the confidence of the Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao Nanasaheb. by 

taking his side in the dispute with Taraba' and her protege, Dama'ji Gaikwad. 
As .1 reward, he was given charge of the districts in Central Khandesh, taken, 
over from the Nizam. He went on a jnlgrimage to Benares in 1752. and the- 
large retinue which followed him bears witness to h’s position and 0 )ndcnce. 
He served in ih.': campaign agaiu.st Tul.aji Angria in the Patnagiri District,, 
and one member of the Nevnlkar family seems to have estalil’shcd himself at 
Vija.vdurg in some civil capacity. Haripant was often appointed as the adiudi- 
cator of disputes in the Peshwa ’s dominions. tVhen new districts were added' 
to the .Peshwa ’s dominions, in 1758 and 1760, at the cost of the NV.am lie is 
found acting ns the Settlement Commissioner on the banks of the Godavari. 
Building new temples of repairing old ones, assigning incomes to Brahniins 
and establishing tliem in the various jilaccs of pilgrimage, and such other worir 
in connection wilh the revival of Hinduism in the restwhile 'Muslim territories, 
were given in charge of Hari Damodar by the Peshwa. He seems to be- 
present in the Peshwa ’s camp at the time of liis second marriage, in December, 
17G0. After Panipat. the family seems lo have declined in wealth in the civil 
war between Bngliunathrao and iiradavrao, as the territories in ihe Nizam’s- 
dominions frcqiicntl.v changed hands. Ilaghunnthrao appointed his favourites 
like Ch’uto Tithal Payarikar to the Parganas in Khandesh, and this fact also- 
affected the fortunes of the family. 

I liave collected all the available i-cferenco.s about 'Hari and Sadashiv 
Dauv'/,! ir, Paghunathrno. as well ns other members of the family, whii-h will 
appear as small separate biogi-aphies in due course. As the.v are not based 
on the material in hand, I willjiass these over. The family, from the very 
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&st, seems very cultured. Hari Damodar was noted for his wisdom. He 
made Parola the cultural centre of Khandesh in his days. The fort, and the 
fiown under its cover, are still worth a visit for their military and civil remains, 
Xiying as it does in Central Khandesh along the road leading from Poona to 
Indore, Jhausi and Gwalior, it was on the high road of civilization in the ISth 
-century. Bankers', merchants and artisans ' flocked under the mild adminis- 
tration and benevolent care of the family. The reinains of buildings with their 
'Carved wooden facades, now in ruins, bespeak of former wealth and glory. 
It is still a considerable town, noted for artistic weaving and dyeing. The 
;streets in the small walled town are straight, unlike those in other mediaeval 
towns, and the geographical situation is also well-chosen and charming. Un- 
fortunately, the town after the first 25 years or so of its existence, found 
itself engulfed in the family feuds of the IPeshwa and other Maratha Sardars, 
.and declined. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, it suffered 
■successively at the hands of Yashvantrao Holkar, the Pindaris, and innumer- 
able local rebels. The later members of the family are found shedding tears 
rfiver its former glory and bemoaning their lot. 

When a branch of the family transferred itself to Jhansi, they made that 
down also a similar centre. Unfortunately they had to be engaged in incessant 
fighting in the terrible anarchy subsisting in those regions, and could achieve 
comparatively little. Still Eaghunath Hari is noted in history as probably 
the first Maratha who took to English learning and progressive ways of life. 
He had secured a copj’’ of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and begun experiments 
fm electricity with the crude insfo’uments of those days. He introduced E\iro- 
■pean vegetables like potatoes, cabbages, lettuce and celery'; and had a draw- 
ing room with chairs and tables after the English fashion. Unfortunately, 
he seems to have suffered from some stomach ailment, and though treated by 
English doctors from Cawnpore, had to end his suffering by drowning himself 
'in the Ganges at the age of sixty or so. His brother Shivarao was also a pro- 
gressive ruler for his times, adapting himself to the changed circumstances 
of the earlv British rule in India in an admirable manner. 

I now add a corrected genealogy of the family from the papers, as it differs 
(Considerably from that given by Parasnis in his book. 

Damo-iar 


'Sa'lasliiv (Da-la) KasTio Haripant 

I (IblinlTS?) 1 

TrimPakrao ‘ j 

iNaravan RagVmnath Lakshman Shivrao Gopal 

^ . ' ' I • ' ’ 

•‘Sadaskiv j | 

{185R) J I I I 

Govina Madhav Damodar ‘l 


Krishnarao 
(d. 1813) 

Ramchandrarao 
(d. ISS.*;) 


Roghunathrao Gangadharrao-l-axmibai 

(d. 183 p (d. 1853) ( 

Damodar 

(adopted) 


Laksman 


I have gone over the new papers, mostly family accounts, which have 
fallen into my hands, and come to form certain opinions on the social stinctui’e 
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of Khaudesh in the 18th century. Muslims had established themselves firmly 
in this region aud their importance is found reflected in the army. About '40- 
per cent, of the militia serving under this family is Pa than or Muslim; some- 
35 per cent, is North Indian or Pajput, possibly settled in_the province; and 
only about 25 per cent, looks like Marathas living in Khandesh or outside 1 
This heterogeneity is found reflected in the composite population of Khandesh: 
even at present. Khandesh is a meeting place of three or four racial currents,, 
situated as it is at a corner of Maharashtra. Marathas, Gujarat cultivators 
and traders, Kanoja Brahmins and Eajput warriors, Pathans and Arabs, have- 
all settled themselves in this region of Bhils, Kolis and other wild tribes. 
There is no intensive national tone to be found in the population of this region. 
Karhada Brahmins seem more adaptive than their Konkan neighbours, the- 
Chitpavans, when settling in foreign lands. Anyway, the experience gained’ 
by the Nevalkar family in Khaiidesh, seems to have stood them in good stead', 
when dealing with the Bundelas round about Jhansi. Aurangabad was the 
cultured city of those days, and higher families in Khandesh had to import 
all higher things from it. The personal names, found amongst the male and 
female servants of the family, are in many eases different from similar names 
in other parts of kfaharashtra, which naturally points to a different origin. 
The economic ruin worked in the first quarter of the nineteenth century is 
reflected in other papers. The intimate personal corre.?pondence of Brahmaji 
Dada Thanage, and a woman, Narangi, in the second quarter of the" 19th- 
century, throws a powerful light on the declining fortunes of the Marathas, 
in the' regions between Khandesh and Berar on one sidej_ and Panipat and' 
Delhi on' the other. T hope to publish these papers properly edited as soon- 
as possible. ^ 
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'I'HEEE PEBSIAN BOOUMENTS 003!iGEENIHG BAGLANA (BAGLAN) 

IN KHANDESE. 


[By Dr. M. A. GAaghtai, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris).] 

The Persian doeuiiients described below have not, to my knowledge,^ so iar 
xeceived |the attention of historians. About eight years ago they were given to 
us by a learned friend for decipherment. They 'cover seventeen leaves which 
nre in the form of bine prints and each of them measures about 6^ x 8^ inches. 
They are taken from the original copper plates on which the Persian text is 
■engraved. The engraver seems quite ignorant oi the Persian language because 
in many places the text, which is engraved in a very ordinary readable hand- 
writing, is very defective. We think that the texts of the documents were 
issued on official court paper and with a view to the preservation of the docu- 
ments they weie engraved on copper plates by the descendants of the grantees. 

The first docmnent is a farniau which extends over nine plates four of which 
nover the text of the farman of Aurangzeb Alarhgir in favour of one iluhanunad 
2^^ura(l, a convert. It hears on its top the tiighra of the name and insignia of 
Aurangzeb Alanigir and on its right hand is a large square seal with the names 
■of his forefathers, enaperors of India, in small circles round a central circle in 
which the uume and insignia of the same emperor are noted. The other five 
plates of tiiis farman bear -the actual procedure of the grant of the farman 
and other necessary endorsements, etc. The second document, which consists 
of five plates, is a ''yavwana having the text and the usual tciVUga (gist). The 
third document is also a parwctna and covers only three plates. ^ It looks 
incomplete irecuuse parts of the text after the second and the third plates seem 
■missing and the sequence is not very clear. 

All the three documents are in favour of the sons or descendants of one 
Mukandji of the town of Bagiana within the jurisdiction of the pi'ovinee of 
Khandesh, who held the offihe of DeshmnkhP and Qanimgoi® of the said tow.n. 
From these documents and other sources the historical importance of Bagiana 
as well as of the family mentioned therein is obvious. 

Wc have not been able to trace from any source any of the persons noted ni 
these documents in wliose favour the grants were made. Mubamtnad iMurad 
■tiliap, Wankar Rao, son of Mukandji noted, in these documents, had embraced 
Islam and similarly another member named Buirain son of Bahharji had 
■embraced Islam as noted above.' It looks that this family consisted of a large 
number of members who had spread all over Khandeslr and many of whom 
lield good positions. 

Only the first farman is dated and the other two documents are not dated. 
However, we can presume from the facts mentioned in the documents that the 
■second document was granted after the farman and the third was granted or 
revised during the 13th resnal venr of the reiern of iMuhammad Shah when 
N iznmuri-Afulk I moured with this position. 
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free Translation of the Farman {Mandate): — 

• Allah is Great. 

The Famian of Abu’z-Zaffar Muhammad •Mohiu’d-Din 
Alauigir Badshah Ghazi. 

At this moment the auspicious farman is issued to the effect that the office 
of the Beshmukhi of the Sarkar Baglana beiug annexed to the province of 
Ivhandesh, after the demise of Mukaudji, is assigned to and given in the ehaige 
of his son Muhammad ilurad, a convert to Islam, from the begimiihg of the 
.spring harvest. He has discharged his duties as required quite strictly in 
accordance witli the order, by ■which lie has pleased his subjects and fulfilled 
their hearts' desires. It is, therefore, necessary that the superior officers, tax- 
gathers, rancl-holders, lower officers of the state, both present and future, 
should endeavour to carry out and establish this exalted command and should 
■ regard him the Heshfiikhi of the said sarkar. N6 other person except him 
should be lecognised in his place. Head-men of the villages, tenants, bankers, 
merchants, creditors, and residents of all ranks of the said sarkar Baglana at 
this moment should work together for the economic betterment of the said sarkar, 
and the enjoyment of life. They should not go out o{ their way. All requisites 
■of the Beshmukhi in accordance with the established practice should be 
observed. The said Beshmukhi .should treat ji; cp'e well, conciliate them, and 
listen patiently even to their pettiest grievances. Bue regard is to be jiaid to 
their wishes while dividing agricultural land. or advancing loans for cultivation 
and building purposes. Strife should be avoided. Forgery and tr.insgi't.ssion 
should not be allowed. From the subject.^ and the lower people no excess 
charges, beyond the current old law, are to be extracted; no greed should bo 
practised and no false liopes held out. The register of the estubiishment of the 
Beshmukhi bo recorded properly. Its present registers, showing the amount 
received from the government -share of the jiroduct of the soil and other sources 
of the said sarkar along with the adjustment corresponding to each village of the 
district, the revenue of the land-holders according to custom and other sources 
exclusive of land, be credited from year to year to the head office of the .Bj-wan 
of the province. In this respect stress is laid on this matter. Written on 9th 
Muharram, the 27th regnal year (28 December 1883). 

The yrocednro of the grant of this fartnan i-- as follows: 

It was forwarded tlirougli the Prince on 22nd Farwardi of the Mah-i-I!ahi 
of the 26th regnal year, on Sunday, according to the 9th of the month of Safar, 
year 1094 A.H. (7 Febi’uary 1083 A.B.). in accordance with the attestation 
of Bahvaraand Khan,^ under-secretary to Xawnh Asad Khan,'* the Prime 
Minister, which is dated 19th Shawwal of the same recnal year. He reported 
the matter according to the report of the chronicler (lius: — The grant of tlie 
farman conferring the office of the Be.shniukhi of tlic Sarkar of Baglana upon 
the convert, who has embraced Islam, is on the cond'Tion that lie willingly 
agrees to a peshkash (a tribute to the ruling power on rec-eivitig an appointment 
or an .'issignmcnt) of rupees twenty-five thousand to the exalted government. 
The auspicious farman, which was formerly granted before the accicssion (of the 
present monarch) concerning The said office, was in the name of iMukandji. As 
the convert (being the son of Mukandji) liolds that fai’mnn, therefore out of 
respect for Islam the order had been issued to the effect that in the meantime 
from the spring harvest the farman empowers him to carry on the government 
business with all necessary requities appertaining to this office and no trans- 
gression should be exercised. The report of the humble IMuhaminad Husain, 
ihe. chronicler, was brought to. the notice of (he Prince Rliali Alani througii the 
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endorsement of the Na'wab Asad Xhan, the^Prime Alinister, in. the form of a 
parwana bearing the seal of'Amanat Ivhan.s the i)ewan of the provinces of the 
Deccan. Tins report sought the royal approval for the grant of this farinan 
in the name of Muhammad Murad, a convert to Islam, alias Wanhar Rao, son of 
Mukandji, concerning the office of the Deshmukhi of the sarkar of Baglana 
being received in the head office with the following particulars which are 
preserved in the 'parwana. It was again on 10th Sha’ban of the 26Ui regnal 
year nhen Lutfullah Ivhan submitted that the farman was orgiually drafted by 
Ibahramand Khan and a panuana under the seal of Amaiuit Khan bestowing 
the office of the Deshmukhi in accordance with the terms of the farman w^as 
issued to Mukandji, the father of Muhammad Murad, alias Wankar Rao, but 
for some years Rudra and Abadar [ ?] have interfered. In these circumstances 
it has become necessary for the government to accept the peshkasli of rupees 
tw'enty-five thousand, and it has been settled that the sum of rupees three 
thousand be paid from year- to year to the royal treasury as instalments of the 
said peshhash: The auspicious' command had been issued to the effect that 
the office of Deshmukhi of Sarkar Baglana is assigned to, Muhammad Murad and 
the farman has been handed over to him. It is dafed 19th Jumada II, of the 
27th regnal year (4 June, 1684 A.D.). 

Free 'translation of the Second Document.' 

The present and future officers, village head-men, merchants and the public 
of the sarkar of Baglana within the jurisdiction of the province of Khandesh, 
should know that the office of the Deshmukhi and Qanungoi, having five out of 
six shares of the •whole of the said sarkar after the demise of Mahndev, Jagdish, 
Nilkanth, and Nahar [?] Partap, in compliance -with the order, is granted to 
Dalpat, Muhip and other, the descendants of the five sons of Mukandji, from 
the next harvest [?] and it has been duly registered according to the royal 
snnncl. The principle of granting rasum (commission) and in'am (grant of rent- 
free land, etc.) is an old custom and is specified in the sanad. Therefore it is 
written that both of them (Daljiat and Muhij')) should regard themselves 
pennaiient Deshmukhi and Qammgo of the said sarkar, provided they are sincere 
for the betterment of the public, .observe the principle of commission and 
grant of rent-free land, and carry out their office quite satisfactorilv. In this 
respect particular attention is drawn. 

The Gist of the Partvana. 

Ra_sina[?] Galina, the wakil of Dalpat, Muliip and others petitioned that 
five out of six shares of the Deshmukhi and Qanungoi of the sarkar Baglana 
within the province of Khandesh, through the -svakil, be assigned. He, by the 
grace and generosity of Almighty God, is hopeful that the sauad for the 
commission and rent-free land, etc., in accordance with the attestation of Shaikh 
Mir, Hajji Abdulla, Sayyid Hasan and Muhammad Jafar •wull be handed over. 

After this on the last two plates, the details of commission and rent-free 
land, are fully noted. 


Free Translation of the Third Document. 

The present and future officers of the sarkar. of Baglana within the jurisdic- 
tion of the pro%4nec of Khandesh should know that in compliance with the order, 
tlie office of the Deshmukhi and Qanungoi having five out of six shares in all 

sarkar in accordance with the sanad of Kizamu’l-Mulk® 
hath .Jang Sipah Salar Asafjah and Asalat Khan,^ the Dewnn of the provinces 
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vt the iDeccau issued during the thirteenth (13th) regnal j'ear, has been granted 
■to Dalpat, Muhip and othBi’s, the descendants of the five sons of i\lulcandii after 
Ihe demise of Mhaday')- Jagdish, Nilkanth and Nahar[?] Partap. They both 
(Dalpat and Muhip) agree' to a feshkash of rupees forty-six thousand six hundred 
twentr-six and annas ten (Es. 46,026-10-0) for the same — (here the text is not 
complete. 


1. Dcslmvkh is a hereditary officer exercising chief police and revenue authority over a 
district and responsible for the revenue, holding rent-free lands and being entitled to the vari- 
ous fees and allowances. 

2, Qanungo: — ^An expounder of the law, hut applied in Hindustan especially to village and 
■district revenue officers, who recorded all circumstances within their sphere concerning landed 
property and the realisation of the revenue, keeping of registers of the value, tenure, extent 
.and transfers of lands, reporting deaths and successions of rovenuepayers, and explaining, 
when required, local practice.? and public regulations; they wore paid by rent-free lands and 
various allowances and perquisites. 

Ma’atUr ul-Vmara Vol. II, pp. 434-57. 

■K liid, Vol. I, pp. 310-21, 

5. „ Vol. I. pp. 258-62. 

„ Vol. III. 

-I. „ Vol. 11, pp, 222-29. 



THE EARLY PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE 
BARBHAIS AND RAGHUNATH RAO' 


[By Mr. V.'S.' Ohitale, M.A., B.T.].. 


Immediately after the foul murder of the Peshua Isarayaiirao, Paghunathrao 
was proclaimed the Peslwa. He was not unmindful of the ciremnstaMces which 
made his government most unstable. The new Peshwa knew that the enemies- 
of the ilarathas would endeavour to take advantage of the fresh opi)ortunities 
that had been offered them by the mijrder of the Peshwa and that they would 
thus profit themselves by making fresh inroads into the iMaratlia territory . The 
Nizam who had made some secret agreeiiicnt with yabaji Bhonsale, had begun 
to mobilize his forces and had taken the field. Baghunathrao. at the intelligence 
of the movements of the Nizam, marched agtuiist him with an army of about 
40.000 troops, defeated him at 15idar and forced him to sign a treatv on Decem- 
ber 0, 1773. 


While Paghunatlirao was on his move against the Nizam. Sakharaiu Bapu, 
the leader of the future ‘Barhhai Scheme sought and secured the ]iermis'^ion of 
llaglumathrao to leave the camp, on the pretext of ill-liealtlr. Nana Phadnis 
and others joined him later. But while in the camp of Eaglumatlnao. Bapu, 
Nana Phadnis, Trimbakrao Pethe. Hari 2 )ant Phadke and IMorohadada had 
secretly formulated a scheme to overthrow the new government under 
Piaghunathrao and set up a new one in its stead. When all the prominent 
leaders except Trimbakrao Petbe (who was sent against Sabaji Bhonsale by 
Raghunathrao) returned to Poona, the ‘Barhhai plot' came into being to 
protect and save the life of Gangabai, the widowed wife of the mnrdo’ed Peshwa, 
to set up a new government in her name and when she gave birth to a son, to 
invest the newly-born child with the l^eshwaship. Baglnmathrao liad not the 
slightest knowledge of these secret happenings in Poona, in their early stage. 

Trimbakrao Pethe who had been despatched by Enghunathrao on November 
1,1773, with 10,000 horses and some artillery to subdue Sabaji Bhonsale, had a 
different motive. The Barbhais. depending upon Ins full acquiescence, appointed 
him as the commander of their forces and showed their willingness to sujrply 
him with all possible help, necessary to win a battle against Baghunathrao. 
Trimbakrao who was never u partisan of Baglmnathrao and who had sincerely 
supported the claims of the sons of the Peshwa Nanasaheb. must have shown 
his genuine desire to help those that had banded themselves together to overt brow 
the government under Baglmnathrao and establish another which would 
heighten the glory of the Peshwa ’s family and increase the prestige of the 
Alavatha nation. So setting aside all his dilforcnces with Sakhavam Bapu, he 
completely identified himself wifli the cause espoused by Baj^u, in whose leader- 
ship and statesmanship he now began to have perfect confidence. Inspired with 
high ideas and noble ideals, Trimbakrao marched against Sabaji, and was 
determined to do his best to win him over to achieve success in the new cause,, 
of which he was now one of the leading promoters. In the meanwhile, not 
doubting the loyalty of Trimbakrao. Baglmnathrao wrote to him that lie should 
endeavour to settle mattei's amicably with Sabaji and induce the latter to join 
the Peshwa against the NizanP, but that, if Sabaji pei'sisted in the destruction 
of the country he should be’ overpowered. Sabaji at this time wrote to Trim- 
bakrao that lie was ready to effect a compromise with the latter^ and gladly 
accept from liim such terms as would become Sabaji 's status and rank. But 
Sabaji thre'^v overboard the various offers by Tritnbnkrao, and persistently 
declared tbat be would even die to secure the rank of Sena Saheb Subha ; and 
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tha.t if lie were uofc invested with that title he would devastate the Peshwa’s 
territory and die fighting with those that opposed him^. Trimbakrao never lost 
heart; he reiieatedly tried to effect a eompi-oniisc with Sabaji Bhonsale, and was 
ultimately successful. Trimbakrao acted with great caution and prudence, and 
impressed upon the mind of Sabaji that a stubborn attitude in the critical times 
was not advisable. Trimbalu'ao found in Sabaji a .straight-foi-wa?'d. loial and 
brave soldier, who agreed to uphold the cause of the Barbhais and render them 
everj- possible help against Itaghunathrao'’. Thus a compromise between Sabaji 
and Trimbakrao was effected by the end of January. 1774. Bninediately after 
this, Trimbakrao and Sabaji proceeded towards the south to oppose 
Eaghunathrao, against whom the Barbhais had now opfmly declared war.^ 

At this time, Daryabai who had taken leave of Itaghunathi-ao, left his camp 
with Itaghuji and was wending her way towards Nagpur with an army of about 
8.000 troops. When Trimbakrao got intelligence of her movements, he 
requested her to see him and promised her that he would endeavour to effect a 
compromise between her and Sabaji Bhoiisjile. Triiiihakrao win \visel\ and 
skilfully made Sabaji and Daryabai work together for a c-ommon cause. The 
follovung- documents, unpublished as yet, will throw much light on the attesnpts 
made by Trimbakrao to yoke together Sabaji and Daryabai, One Laxman Ballal 
Joshi writes to Baburao Vaidya from Nanded on February 2. 1774. “Haripaut 
wrote that Trimbakraomama should hnrrv np and mareli immediately. But in 
the mean-while, Daryabai and Ragljuji left the camp (of llaglnuuithrao) and 
were proceeding towards Berar, Trimbakraomama opened negofiatioms witli 
her intending a settlement with her. Trimbakraomama was in a fix. Should 
he allow her to proceed further with an army of 8.000 troops (for lier loyalty to 
the Barbhais was questionable). But being prudent, he explained to her the 
whole situation and requested her to accompany him. At this, she took an oath 
of allegiance, and agreed to march in his company. Had she proceeded towards 
Berar, it would have meant a new danger. Let His will be done. I showed 
her the letters from Tatya and Nana, and also a copy of the agi-eement ; at 
which she seemed to have been much pleased; and she said that Tatya and 
Nana had really saved the Government. Devajipant who is with Trimbalcrao 
has promised perfect allegiance ; and was pleased to see perfect unity between 
Bapu and Nana®.” Krisbnarao Narayan Joshi writing on February 19, 1774, 
from the Yaraval camp, states, “Trimbakrao, Sabaji and Daryabai are advancing 
with the troops. The road was stony and the artillery could not l)e moved with 
good speed ; the army had consequently to encamp at Khnndar. When the 
artillery arrives, we shall Iweak the camp, and proceed in the direction of 
Tnljapur. Daryabai is in the camp, with 8,000 troops. Her presence is of no 
use, and is simply burdensome; yet there is no alternative hut to allow her to 
accompany. Trimbakrao is all attention and affection, and has promised to 
retain to Baghuji the seven letter.s if "she show.s complete 

loyalty and acts with proper consideration ; if, on the coutrai-y. she acts other- 
wise, he would not hesitate to punish her. But Daryabai appears to be honest 
and sincere. Trimbakrao is also on good terms with Sabaji. In the meanwhile, 
Daryabai learnt that orders granting the office of Sena Saheb Suhha had been 
issued in the name of Sabaji; so she bluntly a.sked Trimbakrao to GX))laiu the 
matter to her. Trimbalwao then asked her if she had no confidence in him; 
then, in that case, he asked her to depend upon him, and not to be anxious 
about the thing as he himself was in possession of the orders. Daryabai was 
then satisfied. Trimbakrao then summoned us and asked us whether the orders 
had not been shown to Sabaji. We replied that it was ns good to have shown 
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these orders as not to have done so; that Bapu and Nana had ordered ns to 
show them to Sabaji, and then keep them with us ; that Trimbakrao might show 
them to him if he so desired; that the only thing about which care wae to be 
taken in that respect was that Sabaji should be satisfied and kept pleased. 
Trimbakrao then ordered us to show the papers to 'Sabaji, and we agreed to do 
so. But then he again asked us to hand over the papers to him, and said that 
he would satisfy Baryabai by telling her that the papers were with him; and 
then he ordered us not to address Sabaji as Sena Saheb Subha, and to hand over 
to him the Sicca and Katfcyar. We obeyed, but retorted that our master 
(Sabaji) would take it much to his heart. We suspect that Trimbakraomama 
is now completely under the sway of Devajipanb'k These lengthly extracts will 
show how difficult it v-^as for Trimbakrao to keep both Baryabai and -Sabaji 
pleased. It also discloses how Bapu’s orders made his position awkward. 
But even so, Trimbakrao faced the situation, and succeeded somehow in effect- 
ing a compromise between Sabaji and Daiwabai.® 

Trimbakrao, after he had won over Sabaji and Baryabai. tried to secure the 
help of the Nizam. Bapu had already opened negotiations with him, and he had 
made Trimbakrao’s work in that respect easy. Yadav kloreshwar and Bhondo 
Mahadeo wrote on February 7, 1774 to Nana Bhadnis, “We have been friendly 
with Nabab Sherjang^ for a long time; and the friendship has been greatly 
increased since the formation of the League and the removal of the ladies to 
Purandar. If Nizam Alikhan turns friendly to us as well, and if he does not 
-side with Kaghunathrao, it would he a great advantage to us. Even if the 
INizam is dissuaded from falling in line with us, Sherjang is determined to see 
to it that the Nizam is won over to recognise the new Government and oSer it 
effective succour. If you have not already written to the Nizam to establish 
friendly relations with us, you, Bapu and Morobadada should immediately write 
to Shei’jang to the effect that as friendly I’elations do exist between us for a 
long time, he should kindly airange to persuade the Nizam to make a friendly 
alliance with ns. You should also write to the Nizam requesting him that he 
should be friendly to us, and mentioning that Sherjang would explain everything 
to him. On your doing so, Sherjang would himself meet the Nizam. He told 
me that Shrimant Baghunathrao had crossed the Tungabhadra; and that, if 
Trimbakrao and Sabaji are trying to meet the Nizam with a view to requesting 
him to join them, so far so good.^®'’ This document shows that Sherjang was 
in close friendship with the Barbhais, and that he was ready not only to help 
them but to persuade the Nizam to join them against Baghunathrao. Hn the 
meantime, Bevajipant Chorghode was despatched to Ibrahimkhan Bhnusha to 
persuade the Nizam to join Trimbakrao On klarch 5, Trimbakrao met the 
Nizam at Gunjotfi^; ^xid the Nizam perfectly agreed to support the Barbhais in 
overthrowing the Government of Baghunathrao. , Trimbakrao has therefore to 
he complimented not only on the tact and prudence with which he reconciled 
Sabaji and Baryabai but also on having furthered the cause of the Barbhais by 
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keeping the North and the East free from any trouble; for, othermse, Daryabai: 
and the Nizam would have caused the greatest trouble in these quarters ; and the : 
Barbhais would have been forced to fight on two- or three fronts, a contingency 
for which they were not at all prepared. 

Eaghunathrao, who was engaged in a sham fight with Haidar, was much 
"worried about the activities of the J3arbhais in Poona; for, early in Eebruary, be- 
got news that some secret league had been formed against him with the avowed 
aim of overthrowing him and his government. At this news, he was greatly 
alarmed, and felt anxious about his fate. His condition was precarious. He ■ 
had lost all confidence in himself. The army was out of control. The ‘Sawkars’ 
refused to pay him debts ; 'and thus his treasury was empty. Under these 
circumstances, he made a most ignominous treaty with Haider, and then . 
requested- Muz’ar Eao Ghorpade to assist him ; but the latter showed his un- 
willingness to join him. Haidar also followed suit. Eaghunathrao now lost all. 
hope, and desired to win over Trimbakrao, Sabaji and the Nizam to his side by ' 
promising them whatever they wanted. 

In reply to Eaghunathrao ’s request Trimbakrao wrote to him, “I am not 
your servant; although I served you in good faith and most loyally, and faith- 
fully, I was slighted and insulted by you. My honest services are richly 
rewai’ded by you I I have, therefore, decided not to serve you in future. Sabaji . 
Bhonsale and Daryabai are one with me ; and we have agreed to act in any way 
we like, and not to obey j'our orders^^. ” This straight-forward and plain answer- 
must have disheartened Eaghunathrao; but even then he did not lose courage. 
He held out various allurements to Sabaji,^'’ who showed all Eaghunathrao 's 
letters to Trimbakrao; and in consultation with him wrote to Eaghunathrao that 
he would not accept his offers.’^ 

The Nizam also turned a deaf ear to the requests of Eaghunathrao. In that 
connection the following document will be very useful. The news-letter, dated 
February 19, 1774, says; “Shrimant has retreated to Bellary and intends to- 
march in the direction of Poona, from which place news was brought to him 
that somethmg was amiss there. In the meanwhile, Appaji Earn, Haidar’s 
Vakeel, met him, and requested him not to proceed further as Haider wanted to> 
negotiate with Eaghunathrao and 2 )ay him ransome. So the Shrimant halted. 
At the same time, Dhondo Earn received letters from the Slulmairt, purporting 
to say that the treaty signed by him with the Nizam at Bidar should in any case, 
stand, and that the Nizam and Euckn-ud-daulah should not make common- 
cause with the conspirators at Poona, who with false assurances might allure- 
him to their cause ; and that the Nizam should directly communicate to him 
if he desired that his further demands should be satisfied; that Dhondo Earn 
was a most loyal servant on whom he depended in the straitened circumstances; 
for help and advice. The Shrimant has even despatched Abaji Mahadeo tO' 
Dhondo Earn, with letters to be handed over to the Nizam and Euckn-ud-daulah.. 
When the Nizam read the letters, he said,- 'Has your Shrimant ever kept his 
promises and maintained fnendly relations with us7 Even after the treaty of. 
Bidar, he advanced towards the Panch-Mahals and Gulburga and plundered the- 
whole territory. Beed and Pathari were plundered and devastated by Sabaji 
and Trimbakraomama. Mudhoji Bhonsale ransacked the teixitory adjoining the- 
Pine Ghat. This is how the treaty of Bidar ' was respected! The friendly 
alliance with Madhavrao was never respected by that Peshwa in any way during 
the last ten years. Under these circumstances how does your Shrimant expect 
help from us? For our captains and lieutenants, whose territory has been. 
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ravaged, are dissatisfied; and we also share their feelings, and are of opinion 
■that we should offer no help to your Shriniant. Supposing we give him some 
assistance, what guarantee is there that our territory will not he molestecT and 
devastated either by Tiambakrao or Sabaji? Your Sbrimant should irrotect his 
own kingdom; we are ready to assist a person who is able to save his own 
kingdom. We doubt very much whether your Shrimant would ever do so ; for 
his ways of behaviour seem to be unnatural. He has no ministers; on whom 
should we rely? His nature is vacillating; for he means one thing and says 
another! How can we jjlace our trust in him?’ The Isizam then wrote to 
Shrimant that he was proceeding towards Tnljapur either to threaten or drive 
Trimbakrao and Sabaji out of his territory; and that the Nizam would then 
meet him (the writer of the letter) to discuss matters. But I do not think 
that the Nizam is quite keen on helping the Shrimant; for he is simply playing 
with words. Let us see how the events shape themselves in 'future. I learn 
that the Shrimant is noAV urging Mm-ar Eao; hut he has refused to cross the 
Krishna on any account. I also learn that there is a lot of defection in the 
army of the Shrimant, and that Vamanrao and Bhavanrao are secretly supxAort- 
ing the Barbhais. To-day the Nizam is proceeding towards Gulburga by the 
banks of Bhima and is thinking of meeting Trimbakrao and Sabaji.^^” In 
another letter the same writer wrote as follows: — “On Bebruavy 22, Eaghunathrao 
wrote to Euekn-ud-daulah from llaidurg, requesting him and the INizam not to 
move further, as he meant to meet and help them to defeat and drive out 
Trimbakrao and Sabaji who were ravaging their territory; and that, when they 
were successful, they would both adv’ance towards Poona and punish the conspira- 
tors. Buckn-ud-daulah, however, replied that Trimbakrao and Sabaji were 
ravaging the territory in the vicinity of Nanded, and that many captains were 
eager to drive them out of our territory. The Nizam is, therefore, proceeding 
towards them with the same desire. But I think that Euckn-ud-daulah does 
not want to disclose his designs until he meets Trimbakrao and Sabaji,^*'’’ 
These lengthy extracts show how helpless Eaghunathrao Avas. He tried to 
secure help from every quarter; but with no response. Eaghunathrao AA-as noAv 
marching in the direction of Miraj ; and on his Avay, he xfiundered and devastated 
the territorj' belonging to the Hastes and the PatAvardhans^^. Prom Mira] 
Eaghunathrao Avanted to march -ilong the • banlcs of the Krishna to Satara, 
intending to cai)ture the Satara frrt and to get the Chhatrapati under his 
control. The news startled the Barbhais; and so, Trimbakrao despatched 
Havipant Phadke. to Satara, and asked him to save the situation, and to see 
to it that the Eaja did not fall into the clutches of Eaghunatlirao. When 
Bnghunathrao reached Miraj, he halted there for a few days; but ho got 
intelligence that Trimbakrao and Sabaji AA'ere advancing in his direction Avith 
great speed, closely folloAved by the Nizam. This neAvs forced Eaghunathrao to 
give up his original xilans, and change his direction toAvarcls Pandharpur. On 
'March 2C, 1774, an engagement was fought at Knsegaon, near Pandharpur, and 
lAufortunately for the Barbhais, Trimbaki’ao was captured Avounded ; and thus 
Eaghunathrao gained a Auctory. This closes the first phase of the struggle 
betAvcen the Barbhais and Eaghunathrao. 
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JLOED COENWJkLLIS AND THE NIZAM'S CLAIM TO KUENOOL 


[.Bj Mr^ M. H, Khan, B.A. (Hons.), London] 

.Kuruool originally foimed parb of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. It after- 
nvards became a province of Bijajiur and later Aurangzeb gave it to a Pathan 
•family for military service. With the decline of the Mughal Empire, Ivurnool 
.becarne a tributary of the Nizams and it remained under them until about 
1765 -when Haidar Ali invaded it and conrpelled its ruler Eanmust Khan to 
pay him tribute and recognise his suzeramtyi. After the Peace of Seringa- 
patam (March 16, 1792), however, the Nizam revived his claim to Kuruool 
on the ground that it had been once under him and when Tipu demanded his 
arrears of tribute from Eanmust Khan he decided to inteiwene. 

Shortly .after the Treaty of Seriugapatam was signed, the Nizam sent two 
pej-sons to Port St. George to negotiate with Tipu Sultan’s Vakils for the 
.surrender of Kuruool and secm’e English diplomatic, and if necessary, military 

• assistance in .the matter-^. But Cormvallis instructed the Government of 
.kladras to “remain neutral and take no concern whatever in any negotiations 

upon that subject between the Nizam’s deputies and Tippoo’s vakeels At 
the same .time he advised the Nizam not to concern himself wdth the affairs 
of Kuruool. Eanmust Klian, he pointed out, did not deserve any sympathy 
for he had been hostile to the allies in the Third Auglo-Mysore War. Even 
when the allies had succeeded in establishing their military superiority and 
their victory had become certain, Eanmust Khan had not changed his attitude. 
He Iiad not furnished the allies grain and horses which he had promised and 
ihad a]low’’ed a news-writer of Tipu Sultan, inspite of the Nizam’s remonstrances, 
to reside in his kingdom'*. 

As regards the Nizam’s contention that Kurnool should be restored to him 
•as it was a military fief granted by the Subedar of the Deccan, Cornwallis 
'wa'' of opinion that “the ancient but obsolete claims of the Soubah of the 
Deccan extend neatly over the wdiole southern part of the Peninsula and 
inelucie the possessions of Mohunnnad Ali and Tippoo as well as those of the 
Nawab of Kurnool, but the revival and support of such dormant claims is 

• suited only to a Government which has determined to pursue a line of ambition 
and conquest and is ill-adapted to the system of moderation and peace that 
we profess. ’’5 According to the usage of the country “a tributary state is 
dependant on tlie power to which tribute is paid.’’® From the papers wliich 

'Tipu produced and from the statements of Eanmust Khan it w'ag evident that 
the latter had been paying tribute to Haidar Aii and Tipu Sultan for about 
30 years. 7 During all this period their right of realising tribute from Kurnool 
wa.s never disputed by the Nizam. Thus, the Governor General thought “The 
Nizcim's rights, w'hatever they were, have been for a term of 25 or 30 years 
■totally and to all appearances relinquished”.® To klir Alum’s plea- that this 
•was due to “superiew. force” of Tipu Sultan, the Governor General’s reply w-as 
•that “the rights of sovereigns are too often decided by an appeal to force”.® 
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I’Lere x^'as one occasion wbeii tlie NizfinJ could have at, least asserted his 
claim. This was at the, Seringapatam Conference. But he did not, and thus 
aiissed a great opportunity. Kennaway, the Company’s representative at the 
Peace Conference, informed Mir Alum, the ’Nizam’s representative, that if 
vouchers could be prodimed, the question of the Nizam’s claim to Kurnool 
could be taken up. But nothing, was done. Kennaway ascribed this “tO' 
that improvidence and spirit of pmcrastina-tion in the minister which pervades 
all his measures”.^'^ Moreover, Tipu’s cessation by the Treaty of Sermga- 
patam of two districts belonging to Kumooi, to which the Nizam made no. 
objection, proved that it was independent of the Nizam’s Government. Tipu 
also included in the schedule of his possessions the Peshcush from Kurnool. 
Although Mir Alum objected to it, he did nob press the point any further. 
Thus the right of Tipu Sultan to the Peshcush of Kurnool was not rejected, 
by the allies, and neither did Tipu surrender his supremacy over the district 
to any of the allies.^^ Owing to these reasons Lord Cornwallis entertained 
"great doubts of the policy and even the justice of the Nizam's interference 
in favour of Eanmust Khau’’.^ 

In spite of these discouraging attitude of the Governor General, the Nizam 
did not relinquish his pretentions over the district. If he were allou'ed tu 
annex Kurnool he was prepared to give Eanmust Khan an equal Jagir some- 
where else. But Kennaway, the English resident at Haidarabad considered 
this measure inadvisable and wrote to Lord Cornwallis that, "even if Eanmust 
Khan agreed to this, still the position would remain unchanged for Tipu 
wouid consider his claims transferred from Eanmast Khan to the Nizam 
The Nizam thereupon proposed that if he could secure Kurnool, he would even 
pay off the arrears of tribute due to Tipu from Eanmust Khan, and would also 
pay the usual tribute iu future. In effect, he was vdlling to become a tributary 
of Tipu for Kurnool. But he desisted from this step as he was warned by 
Ccrnwallis that "if you can submit to such degradation and enter into a private 
agreement with Tippoo, Kurnool can never be considered by allies in the same- 
light as other parts of your kingdom and we cannot guarantee attacks on 
Kurnool against Tippoo. 

Mefmwhile towards the end of 1792, Eanmust Khau died and a war of 
succession started between two of his sons, Azim Khan, the eldest, and Dadar 
Mian, the younger. Dadar Mian, was supported by Tipu Sultan, while the 
Nizam took up the cause of Azim Khan. And when Dadar Mian occupied 
Kurnool, the Nizam mediated using the Company’s troops in favour of Azim 
Khan. But as soon as Kennaway came to Inrow of it he informed the Nizam 
that the English detachment could not support the Nizam’s forces.^ He was- 
instructed by Cornwallis that "as the Nizam has decided to interfere in the 
succession of the late Eanmust Khan without waiting foi' my opinion, I do 
at liberty to support him’’.'^^ As a result of this attitude o£: 
iJ-e English authorities, the Nizam’s ardour for Azim Khan cooled off and he- 
began negotiations with Dadar Mian. But to this also tlie Governor General' 
ol)jt‘oted. He was opposed to the Nizam’s interference in the internal affairs 
of Kurnool -uEich might lead a conflict with Tipu, Kurnool, he regarded' 
as a tributary of Tipu who was perfectly within his rights in realising the 
aiTears of tribute from its chief. Cornwallis, however, was not prepared to 
an nexed by Tipu as it was of strategic importance to the Nizam being 
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situated near liis southern frontiers.^® In consequence', wlrile the efforts of 
the Nizam to establish- his suzerainty over the place were not successful, Tipu 
also could not annex Kumool although it remained tributary to him. 

The Kurnool affair throws interesting light upon the policy pursued by Lord 
Cornwallis towards the Indian States. He had ca’garnised a confederacy against 
Tipu Sultan and waged war against him in order to restore the balance of 
power which had been upset in the country. But after this was accomplished 
and Tipu’s power was crippled, he became opposed to any further dismember- 
ment of the Mysore kingdom which he regarded ag a bulwark against the 
aggressive and expansionist aims of the Nizam and particularly of the 
Marathas. This explains why he espoused the cause of Tipu and opposed the 
claims of the Nizam to Kurnool. He felt that if he allowed the Nizam to 
have his own way, it would encourage the Marathas as well.^ Such a thing 
would not only involve the Company in diplomatic complications, but it would 
also ultimately prove detrimental to its hegemony in India. 
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begab oe foeoed laboue in histoeioal eecoeds 

[By Mr. K . P. Mitra, M.A.J- 

Begar is a Persian word meaning one who is forced to work or labour with- 
iout jjay and began means forced labour. We are, of couse, familiar with 
corvee in France. In this 'paper only one form of it is referred to. 

The system in various forms prevailed in ancient India. It was termed 
visti in Sanskrit (c.f. Bhattasvamin, haihadahhrtikaMesaii, lludra, Bharata, 
etc.). 

Sanskrit visti became vethi in Oriya and vetha in Bengali (c.f. sthula dekhi 
vetha dhari jada Bharatere, in Chaitanyamangala). 

We find frequent references to the system in contemporary Bengali litera- 
ture, e.g., in Bharat Chandra Eoy Gunakar’s (18th century) Aunadamaugala-,, 
but especially in the Bhaimamangala literature of the later seventeenth, cen- 
tury and of the eighteenth century. Passengers and villagers were pressed by 
individual soldiers (or even troops) to carry (heavy) loads and luggages, with- 
out any regard to their ranks and were rudely and Harshly treated. This 
pernicious and oppressive system was intensely feared and loathed and intended 
victims used to flee helter-skelter at the merest chance of being pressed as- 
porters. I am briefly alludnig to the Dharmamaugal works of the following 
authors who narrate their experience. 

(1) Eamdas Adak, an inhabitant of village Hayatpur in the district of 
Hugh (A.D. 1662), laments that he fled from the tyranny of 'the tax-collector 
at home only to become the begar of the sipahi abroad (vide si begar bujhi dharila 
sipahi) who is described as the god of death from whose hands there was no 
chance of saving life. He fled, but was soon caught and made to carry the 
load on pain of being cut into two. 

(2) Sitaram Das, of a village in Burdwan district (A.D. 1698), says' that 
as he was resting in Jamtiki'i, one man ran up to him and warned him not to 
proceed in a particular direction as people were being pressed as porters. 

(.8) Ghaiiaram Chakravarti (Burdwan 1711). 

(4) Manikram Ganguli (Burdwan — Banlcura, 1781) and others. 

The system had become so much opj)ressive that it attracted the attention 
’of the Government and ^yas restrained. 

As a contemporaiy historical evidence, I am giving below a copy of ^the 
Mmutp of the Hon’ble the Governor-General and Council, dated 11 July. 17S2, 
conjnjuuieated to George Francis Grand, Esq., Collector of 'Tirhoot (Mu/.affar- 
pore Eecerds); 

“The Board deeming it necessary to prevent travellers in passing through 
the counhy from the pDernieious practice of seizing and pressing the inhabitants 
ro serve as coolies or otherwise do hereby give "notice that if any single sepoy 
or small detachment of sepoys commissioned by native _ officer.s going from 
place to place shall be guilty of any oppression to the inhabitants of the Muntry 
or shall attempt to make them woi'k as coolies, the Collector of the District 
is authorised and directed to apprehend the offenders and deliver them ovei 
for tiial to the neai'est military station. When the public service is commenc- 
ed and coolies or carriages of any sort is [sic] required, application is to bo 
made to the Fougedar or Zemindar of the Disti’ict or villages who is to furnish 
sucl. assistance as may be necessai’y. The Collectors are likewise diiected to 
arrest any native servant not being sepoys who shall be found so tiansgiessmg 
and deliver them over to police.’’ 

I'rom tile above it is clear that not only sepoys, but even the servants of 
■iniportaut private individuals, resorted to the pernicious practice. 
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This direction, whatever temi^orary i-elief it might have afiorded, was not 
•effective enough to cheek the practice, and the evil flourished unabated. The 
practice was not confined to Bengal and Bihar, hut was also prevalent in other 
parts of India, e.g., Hyderabad. The Government had to take more stringent 
measures for stopping it, and it seems that it passed restrictive orders from 
time to time (e.g., in 1806), till it abolished it altogether in 1820. 

I am giving below the copy of an extract from the Proceedings of His 
Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council in the -Judicial 
Bejjartment under date 24 March, 1820 (No. 629): (To W. Bayley Esq., 
addressed by W. B. Bayley, G. T. Metcalfe, J. Baton and B. Poberts urider 
•date IB January 1820. 

See Eecords of the Collector of Cuttack, No, .353 H. Mackenzie to W. Blunt, 
■Commissioner, also Eecords of the Collector of Balasore, Vol. XI.) 

Eeport re : The abolition of Begarries 

“We allude to the practice which is prevalent in many parts of our terri- 
tories of forcibly pressing people from Towns or villages for the purpose of 
using them as Porters to carry Loads, eitlier for detachment of troops or for 
Travellers, Civil or Military, European or Native, specially of those of High 
Bank and Local Authority or for Native officers and soldiers of the Army or 
for the Natives of our Civil Establishments, or generally for any persons 
supposed to be vested with power 

4, We do not think it necessary to state in detail in this report the cruelties 
•and oppressions to which this practice leads. It is perhaps sufficient to remark 
that villages situated on the fcgh Load hare been frequently abandoned and 
in order to avoid the grievous infliction, the existence of which would seem 
to be quite at variance with the general principles of our Government 

18. We understand that the ijractice has been abolished by His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council in the Territory of Nizam of Hyderabad as 
far -as the subject — Troops or servants of the British Government — were eon- 
•eeriied in it, and in consequence submit our sentiments for consideration, in 
the greater confidence that the suggestions offered will be honom’ed with His 

Lordship’s approbation and concurrence our recommendation that the 

practice of pressing \’illagers commonly Begaris to carry loads be totally 
.abolished,’’ 

Eesolutions. — The Governor General in Council having taken the foregoing 
repoi't into his consideration, entirely concurs with the oinnion expressed by 
the Committee, that the practice of forcibly pressing certain classes of the 
inhabitants of towns and villages under the denomination of Begarees or 
coolies, for the purpose of carrying Baggages or other loads from stage to 
stage, or from village to village is highly objectionable and should be imme- 
diately abolished. 

Pescinds such portions of Pegulation XT, 1806, as authorise the Magistrate, 
or the police officers, or the Collectors or the Native officers to provide" coolies 
for the purpose of facilitating the march of corps or detachments of troops or 
for the purpose of facilitating the progress of individual travellers, and the 
draft of a Eegulation for the purpose has been approved and passed by Gov- 
ernment. 

Government orders. — The Governor-General in council orders immediate 
abolition. Apprize Public officers of the order. — Draft order to be ti-anslated 
Into Persian Language and Engli.sh and sufficient number of copie.c, to be fur- 
nished to the following departments, -^iz.. Political, Military. General and 
Territorial . - “ ’ 
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A FEAGMENT FROM OEME COLLECTION IN THE INDIA OFFICE. 


[By Dr. P. 0. Gupta, M.A., Pli.D. (LOnd,)] 

Hill’s Catalogue of European manuscripts in the India Office. Library (Orme 
Collection) mentions a document (91,16) described as “events at Bengal Presi- 
dency, Mutiny of sepoys in the Nabob’s pay’’. This manuscript appears to 
be the fragment of a diaxy kept for a period of six months from 25 January 
to 25 July 1776. The writer apparently intended' to record important events 
of ihe time and some of the local gossips. He begins' abruptly' with an un- 
savoury account of the scandalous behaviour of a “married gentleman’’ who 
“had to be excluded from the society of the place’’ and refers to Baraell’s 
loss at card, death of lady Anne Monson in Calcutta (17 February), the investi- 
ture of the Nawab of Oudh with the office of Wazir-al-Etwah tl6 April) murder 
of Muktar-a-Dowlah at Etawah and the flight of Saadat Ali (17 April) and 
the arrival in Calcutta of the treaty negotiated with the Marathas ' by Colonel 
Upton (20 April). There are also occasional reference to marriages in the. 
society and departure and arrival of India men. 

The manuscript is described as a copy and the name of the writer ig not 
knovn, but from the events recorded and the names of persons mentioned it 
appears that the writer was an inhabitant of Calcutta. One would have liked 
to compare this document with Hickey’s Memoirs, the local news recorded 
by tlm writer of the manuscripts must have interested Hickey also and found 
a place in his narrative. But unfortunately Hickev left for China and' 
England and did not return to India till November i777. 

The histoi’ian of the period may find it convenient to use this document 
for cheeking up some of the incidents of the day. The loss at card suffered 
by Banvell referred to in this document must have been one of those incidents 
mentioned by Busteed. “Elsewhere he (Francis) computes the losings pf all 
at about three lakhs, of which the lion’s sham (probably fifteen thousand 

pounds) fell to him and the rest to judge Lemaistre and a Colonel Leslie 

We may assume that' Barwell was the chief loser ’’.i 

The most important portion of the manuscript is the account of the mutiny 
of the “sepoy battalions of the Narwab under command of the English Officers’’. 
About the end of the year 1775, the Resident at Lucknow was instructed to 
raise six battalions of sepoys, each under a lieutenant in the Company’s ser- 
vice, two battalions forming one regiment under a captain; one Company of 
artillery for each regiment under the command of a lieutenant and six regi- 
ments of cavalrv under a Captain. ^ Tbig arrangement however did nob last 
long. Dr. Davies refers to a letter written by Bristow on 13 June, 1776, 
vhich mentions “13 battalion of infantry, 2 regiments of cavalry, and 
quate ai-tillery under British officers’’.® It is interesting to note that this 
manuscript also records that by the middle of April the Nawab ’_s troops under 
Britisli Officers consisted of 2 reeiments of cavalry, . 13 battalions of sepoys 
iindudiiig “independent battalions”! and a company of artillery. This 
.arrrniaeinent, again did not prove a .success, and within a few days there was a 
general rising against the British Officers. This mutiny , of _ the Nawab ’s 
troops in April and May has not been properly noticed by Irwin or ai^ later 
historian. Extracts from the document showing the composition of the 'init 
and the account of the mutinv are produced below. 


r. Bustsvd, Echoes from old Calcutta, 4th cd. P. 150, 
=. Eavic-s, 'Warron Hastinga and Oudh, pp, 92—03. 
DnielVrrHastings and Oudh, p. 93. 
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EXTEACTS 

April 15.- — The command of two Eegiments of cavahy consisting each o£ 
<600 men and five Eegiments consisting each of two Battalions of sepojj^s are given 
;bv the Nawab of Oud to English Officers. The Eegiments of cavalry given 
to the Captains Webber and Marsacli[?] the Eegiments of Sepqrs to the 
'Gantains Eobt. Stuart, Ersldne, Hoggan, Home and Wane. 

A Company of Artillery is attached to the three oldest regiments of sepoys 
rand the commands given to Captain Hill, Lieut. Foley and Lieut. Montague. 

The command of three Independent Battalions of sepoys are given also to 
the Captain Webber is appointed Adjutant General 

and Lieut. Conellan Deputy Adjutant General to the Xahab’s forces and 
Lieut, Eobert Grant English Translator of the Nabab’s military orders. 

A Guai’d of 200 sepoys is, raised for the person of the Nabob and the 
command of them given to Lieut. Conellan. 

To Captain Eobert Stuart is granted an Aid de Camp, and every English 
Officer is allowed the pay and double full Batta of the rank next in degree 
above the rank he possesses in the Comirany’s service 

May 15 • — At the latter end of last month and during the whole of this the 
Sepoy Battalions of the Nawab under command of the English officers betrayed 
a great tendency to mutiny and insurrection. 

Some of the- native officers of one of the Battalions under Captain Eobert 
■Stuart, as fie alleges menaced his life. He quitted them and escaped to the 
English Camp. The subalterns remained with the Battahou and the seiroys 
became quiet. The other Battalion refusing to obey the command of its 
■oflrcers was surrounded by 1,000 matchlockmen and 3 or 400 Cavahy belong- 
ing to the foujdar of Furocabad, submitted 'and were disbanded. 

One of the Battalions of Captain Ware’s Eegiment at Kulpee was reduced 
■by the 15 Battalion of Sepoys of the 3rd Brigade which came upon them by 
surprise; after a short parley they capitulated and were disbanded. At the 
instance of the English Commanding Officer their captain and subalterns had 
left them to preceding evening.' The other Battalion crossed the Ganges in 
order to march to Lucknow but being apprized that a large detachment of 
cavalry was advancing upon them fi'om thence under an English Officer, the 
stripped of their clothing abandoned their arms and dispersed but their com- 
mander and Adjutant returning to secure the ti'easure tumbrel to themselves 
wore seized by the cavalry and put to death. 

The officers of both Battalions under Captain Hoine were ordered to leave 
them, after suffering repeated insults and indignities. Two of the Subalterns 
wore menaced with death and actually bound to the mouths of cannon for 
that purpose tho afterwards released. After this exploit both Battalions 
deserted in a body, marched away and notwithstanding the pursuit of 15 
companies and 300 cavahy froi?.i other troops detached after them, they by 
forced marches of 10 coss at a stretch, reached Agra in securitj' with their 
arms, treasure, equipage, cannon and stores and were immediately entertained 
among the force.s of Nujuff ’Cawn. 

The two Eegiments under the Captains Erskine and Hoggan on detach- 
ment in the Eohillah Country exhibited also many symptoms of discontent, 
tho the.T did not like the rest break out into actual defection. Half the Offi- 
cers and sepoys of each wore aftei-wards gradually dismissed and tho rest have 
remained pretty quiet 
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SIDE LIG-HTS ON ANGLO-RDSSIAN EELATIONS, 1869 


[By Anil Chandra Banerjee, M.A., P.R.S,, Ph.D.j 

Towards the close of Sir John Lawrence's Viceroyalty the absorption of 
the Muslim Khanates betn^een the Caspian Sea and Western China in the 
cxpan.ding empire of Kussia seemed iniminent, Tashkeud was annexed in 
ISOb. General Ivanfmann was appointed Governor-.General of Turkestan in 
1S67. Samarkand was occupied in 18C8. Sir John Lawrence realised the 
gravity ot the situation and urged the British Cabinet to come to some definite 
agret.'jjic-nt with Knssia as to a line of demarcation between the British and 
Kassitni spheres of mtluence. Soon after his retirement (January, 1869), Amir 
Siier Ah came to Ambala (March, 1S69) in accordance with a pre-arranged 
plan and met the new Aneerov, Lord iStayo, in conference. About the same 
tiijie iwgotiations were entered into between the British Foreign Secretaiy, 
Lord ( i.ii'aiidon, and the famous Bnssian Minister, Prince Gortchakoff. These 
negotiations were conducted by Sir A. Buchanan, British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, whose reports to the British Foreign Secretary on the subject of 
Centra] Asia were often commmtioated to the Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Argyll. 


Sir A. Buebanan seems to have attached great importance to tbe %’iew& 
expressed by The I/o.sro!c Guzciic, for articles published in that journal 
were trequently translated and sent to the Foreign Secretary and the Secre- 
Liry of State for India. In a despatch dated February 24, 1869, the 

Ambassador oi)served, “T/ic Mttscou' Gazcfic is an entirely independent 
journal with a^ very large circulation, but I have reason to believe it frequently 
receives inspiration from Brince Gortchakoff, and if articles are not written 
in it bv M. Catacp^i, one of liis confidential Secretaries,' the information on 
which they are based is furnished by him.”i 


In _ an article published in The Moscow GaseUc, on Feburary 8/20, 1869, 
the write)' refeiTcd to a)i article pnlJi.sbed in 'I'hc Tmes (T.ondon) JUid observed 


Oj. course there can be no doubt of the correctne.ss of tbe idea expressed 
by The TjititSi that it is only by provmg to the natives that the intere-sts of 
Gi'oot Britain are bound up with ihew own, and by improving their well- 
^ possibility of an invasion of India by Kussia can be avoided, 

the expression, however, of such a sentiment bears evidence that the English 
rulers of India oie yet unconvinced of the stability ot their power. 


f Poinf- If the antagonism of England against 

foimded*^” L ^ .°f fosmg the possession of India, it is ill- 

TO- xAimv ^ f'PlH-ehension is quite needless. The idea of a Bussinn anny 
PTc-Gr/ 7 r*’ r! ^/dd not he realised, or, nt any rate, could not be 

' f e>'ecution, without frightful sacrifices, and without straining our 

oiccs to the utmost. It is. however, also true that there are no sacrifices and 
^ feeling of self-preservation, the nation would not be 
mclmed fo hazard. To think that Eussia would ever contemplate' the conquest 

absurdity. But the fact remains that Eussia and 
Ln^L.nd have by the force of events now come into direct contact. A]thoim]j 
yieir possessions are not contemiinous, there is no barrier at present between 
tueni in Asia which could arrest tbe progress of either one power or the other 
he> are only separated by a tract of country without any means of defence' 

boil, clearly dSdlimUs.^ ^ 


> Foreign Department. S. H. Branch, 180.9, 2fo. 24 flmpcrinl Record Department). ; 
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We repeat tbut the idea of a conquest of India byy Kussia can not in cominoiL 
sense be entertained even for a distant future. England, too, as it has been 
repeatedly stated by thue press of that country, can not contemplate an exten- 
sion of the iroutiers of her Asiatic empire, and has no reason for envying the 
increase of itussiau influence in Bokhara. It is, however, undoubtedly true 
that Itussia, thanks to her position, can, on an emergency, do England vast 
injury. In consequence of having become ueighboms, the mutual altitude 
of England and Itussla has changed, and it would be well for each State to 
define its possessions with sufiieient eleuruess. Such a change can not but 
produce an effect on their Eurcqiean policy. Itussia has neither any wish nor 
any caiHC to cliallenge England to strife, but should there e\er occur an 
i.-uropeau war like that of the Crimea (from which God preserve us ) which 
•might endanger the vital interests of liussia, or else iii the eveuf'of a threatened 
establishment in the East of a state of things hostile to Eussia, then the 
suprei/it lex of every living creature, the law of self-preservation, the question 
of her existence as a great power, might compel her to exert her powers to the 
very utmost. The appearance of a small inilitiny force amidst populations 
retaining the tradition of former redoubtable invasions will make them under- 
stand that there exists a riv.al in the world wcvtliy of England. Although this- 
would dfinaad great efforts on the part of liussia, England also would be 
obliged to put forth her whole strength for the conflict. The clear-sighted 

politicians of England cannot fail to take thig into coii.sideration We 

quite understand that the national policj- of England sets great store on her 
sujireinacy in India, but liussia does not menace thig .supremacy in the least, 
and it i^ only the force of habit that induces English politicians, and public 
opinion which they direct, to see an inevitable antagonism between the 
interests of tlie two coiurtries.”^ 


In an article published in The Moscow Gazette on February lI/flG, 17C9 
the following observations were made: — ‘ ’ 

article in The Times^ makes some interesting BU""'es- 

Of all the meassures of precaution submitted to the Indian Gov- 

enunent witli a view to counteract the alleged aggressive policy of Eussia 
tOAvards India._ the organ of the city approves most of that recommendinu 
diicct negotiations with the Cabinet of St. Petersburg respecting the basis of 
tiie Asialic relations of both countries, According to The Times, a similar 
plan Av.-is entertained already in 1867 by Sir S. Xorthcofe, the then 'secreta'rv 
for India. 


^uainst this we have nothing to sav.. . But wp rtr, i x 

Eusda v.ould allow the shadow of a question ns to "her position n Wia'o ' 
relations with the Khanates, just as 'England, we suppose, would imt entertain' 
a question as to her position m that part of the world. Thig wS be 
aun}™°^”* mlerference of one country in the tnlernal affairs of 


In another part of the same article of The Times • ■. 

that ‘tlie occupation of Afghanistan by Eussia, or even the exclusive Protect? 

an ' for other objects brides 

tbo.se or a military character, cannot be allowed by Great Britain' nn8 fnrf) 

T,.o T!,,u .,«vs ttat of ‘ ® Sitot 

to a dedaration of war', and that ‘although the movement of Eus.sia S a 
ccnii.aiA direction ton aids Easfern Turkistan Avoiild not possess the same im" 
poid.ant significance in view of their existing relations beEveen BritirinX' 
and f a.shmere. Indian Government could not see with complete indiffermice 
he conquest of Kashgarh, Inrkand and Khotan'. Similar remarks appaSlv 
di.-' play a desire to obtain some g u arantees from Eussia in the event^Sf nego- 

!. Foreign Dopartmont, S. H. Branch, ISfiO. N'o. 24 ' ” 

5. Fchninry It), l.snn.! 
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tiatious being opened -...To demaud from Enssia that sllg should by some 

hiud of treaty respect the independence of Afghanistan, and that she should 
declare the neutrality of Afghanistan, Eastern' Turkistan or any other Central 
Asiatic territoi\ n ould ^ he snch an incongruity that it is not worth serious 
consideration. Every diplomatic allusion to the affairs of Enssia which are not 
suhipct to international right would only be an insult to her dignity. 

Besides, what force and whose influence could compel Enssia or 'England 
to respect any guarantee in Central Asia, if the necessity of defeucv' ^ the 
event of war would require their violation.? The best guarantee's in 'this case 
fconsist wo the interests of each State. Eussia has not, and cannot have, any 
views dangerous lo Biiglisli Bupremacy in India. Even in her present advance 
in Central Asia she is only actuated by extrema necessity. Besides I'hv Timas 
thinks that in case of a collision in Asia, England would be- able to inflict 
greater injury on Eussia than the latter could on England. If such be the 
case, where is the necessity of trying to obtain guarantees from Eussia? Eo 
not these apprehensions rather show a consciousness that Eussia, owing to 
her position ill Central Asia, can, more than heretofore, exercise a restraining 
influence over B’u|(lish iiolicy in those points where she comes into collision 
with the interests — do not say of Eussia, hut of justice and of the same 
civilization to which England- is so font! referring? This, in our opinion, is 
the key of the whole positiSa.. Eussia as ^he is herself concerned, has 

no inotive whatever of threateiling the’ real England. Ko body in 

Eussia cherishes the vision of ufldei'ihining the power of England. 

Eussia can never harbour the thought of- closing the Englaiia, 

or of cutting off her communication with India. Such can never 

enter into the serious plans of our national policv. Eevle'Wlng politicdl 
changes of the last years we mav arrive at the conclusion that in single 
European question, except the Eastern, was there anv difference of opfffion 
'oetween England and Russia 

published in The Maecoiv Gazette on February 21/ March' 

4, 1869, we find the following;— 


..^......Eussia, puttmg India out of the question altogether . dops nnt 

*: . ,4^8hpistan in any way. On the contrary, in the interests of her 

“Sturally wishes to plaS fiseff £ 
fo Sp and warlike race, which has" no cause 

distrust and fear, and in tills resneefc all nhlirroffnnc; 
ano he, „t wtatsoev« ftev miw bf toS 

Mighbourship of wild fi-ibss ore relmble only 

\rifn X V of ac.tion, EYcry exti’uneous obligation inspires savaf^es 

-from tLl^ln none is this better known than to^ the English 

nom ineu long experience in India. 


’ ^ shall not dispute the opinion that the Central Asian ' question is 
inm'tif ■ connected with that of the East.® This we have ourselves frequentlv 
. 1 - ^ indisputable that no agreement can be durable if 5fc 

one particular part of the general question of the ' relations be- 
England. It is for this reason that it cannot be expected 
• fp herself to any conditions towai-ds England with respect 

Central Asia. The position of Eussia in. 
it fc ‘ ®™®rtgfhens her along the whole line of her national interests, and 

advnntn.-P-° V* should herself abandon the political nrnd stratecfic 

. vivauia*_,(. V or nor posiijon.”^ 

T ^ • 

■Rarn,', conver.sation.s with the Eussian Ambassador in London 

^1 B runnow, L ord Clarendon pointed out “.tha t abstinence from aggSSon 

*. For.'icn nepartment, S. H. Brr.nrh, 1809, Ko. 27. 
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would on every, account 'promote the- true interests of Eussia”, and ,added: 

“ if the giving effect to this policy depended uppn the Eussian G-ovem- 

menV alone, I' should not doubt .its being inaintainedj but I -was sure, judging 
from our own Indian experiences, that such would not be the case, and that 
Eussia would find the same difficulty that England had experienced in 
controlling its own power when exercised at so great a distance from the seat 
of Government as to make reference home almost a matter o!t impossibility. 
There was always some frontier to be improved, some broken engagement to 
be repaired, some faithless ally to be punished, and plausible reasons were 
seldom wanting for the acquisition of territory which the Home Government 
never thought it expedient / Co reject 'and could not, therefore, condemn the 
motives or the means by which it had been acquired. Such, in the main, had 
caused the extension of our Indian Empire, and there was reason to apprehend 
that such was the course into which Eussia, however unwillingly, was about 
to be drawn.” Baron Brunnow gave the Foreign Secretary ‘‘a private and 
confidential ' letter from Prince. Gortehakoff giving a positive assurance that 
Afghanistan would be considered as entirely beyond the sphere in which 
Eussia might be called upon to exercise her influence. ”7 

As a matter of fact, Eussia had no intention to threaten either Afghanistan 
or India. On ilarcli 24, 1869, Sir A. Buchanan reported to Lord Clarendon 
.from St. , Petersburg:. ‘‘I have learnt from a confidential source that General 
Kaufmann. the Governor of Eastern Turkistan. who is about to leave St. 
Petersburg for Tasbkend, has been instructed that it will be contrary to the 
interests and policy of the Government to add to the territories already acquired 

by Eussia in Central Asia ”8 another report of the same date Sir A. 

Buchanan observed: ‘‘I have learnt from a confidential source that some 
Afghan refugees had sought, through the Eussian ]\Iission at Teheran, the 
protection of Eussia, and that, while their immediate requests were refused, 
they were told that the Emperor was determined nc4 to interfere in any way 
in the affairs of Afghanistan, and that he would take no part in any struggle 
which might arise between the rival factions in that country. ”9 On April 21, 
1869, the British Charge d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg was told by the Foreign 
Secretary: ‘‘I am assured from a confidentiffi source that General Kaufmann. 

when here last autumn, made great efforts to obtain the Emperor’s 

consent to retain permanently the districts temporarily occupied by the Eussian 
troops during the recent military operations, but that he met with no success. 

In May, 1869, the British Charge d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg was 

told by the Prussian Military Attache at the Eussian Court, Colo- 
nel de Schweinitz, ‘‘that it was a mistake to suppose that the 
present Governor-General of Turkistan, General Kaufmann, was 

in favour of extension of frontier.” This statement was of 

particular -v^alue because, as the British Charge d’ Affaires reported to the . 
Foreign Seoretaiy on May 19, 1869, ‘‘The Prussian Milit'aiy Attache, Colonel 
de Schweinitz, enjoys a privileged position among foreigners in this country... 
he is deputed by the King of Prussia to attend the Emper’or in person, and 
his opporhinities of judging of the real feeling at Court and in the highest 
militniy circles are thus far greater than those of any other foreign military 
agent. ”1^ Sometime later Prince Gortehakoff obsen^ed: “General Kaufmann 
had been ordered not to extend his ten-itbries but to consolidate what he had 
got. In fact, the taking of Samarkand wars quite contrary’ to the wish of the 
Emperor, but had been forced on the General Commanding in self-defence, 
just ns the British had been compelled to take the Punjab in self-defence.”^ 

’. Forniern Dopnrtmont, S. H. Brnnch. ISSO, No. 

Foroiem Dopnrtmont, S. H. Brnncli, 1S69, No. 31 • 

®. Foroi'rto Dopartmonf', S. IT. Branch JSGO, No. 31. 

^'’.Foroiem DopnrtTnonfc, S. vr. Brn,noh. l.SBft, No. 3S. 

^'.Foroipn DopartmonC S. H". Brnnch, 1809, No. 38. 

^“.Foreign Dcpartnionf, Sj H. Branch, I8G9, No. 79. 
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There were, however, some Eussian jouraaJs which .were less conciliatorj^ 
.towards England. The Exchange Gazette of St. ' Petersburg wrote on April 
4/16, 1869, “The first stone of the wall which the Anglo-Indian Government 
is hastening to build across the path of the Eussians in Central Asia was laid 
on the 2'7th of March last at TJmballa.”^ About the same time the Vest 
observed, “The intelligence of the meeting at Umballa, and of, the grant of 
a subsidy to the Ameer of Afghanistan, has filled all Europe but moan especially 

England and''Eussia, with great wonder and surprise. 1 It is very evident 

wdiat England is aiming at. She is striving- to erect an impassable baw’ier to 
the further progress of Bussia.’-''*’ An article published in The Russian MiUtarij 
Magazine was more outspoken. “Both from a military and political point of 
view,’’ the writer said, “we have reached the limit where we have no longer 
any choice, and where any delay or irresolution can only complicate matters,’’ 
He suggested the addition of several battalions to the Bussian army in Central 
Asia, the establishment of new forts and the construction of new roads. He 
concluded, “To give back what we have so brilliantly and at the cost of so 
many sacrifices conquered and to fall back on our frontier of 1866 would 
evidently be incompatible with the dignity of Bussia and with the views of the 
Government, 


Foreign. Department, S. H. Branch, 1869, No. 39. 
Foreign Department, S. H. Branch 1869, No. 41. 
Foreign Department, S. H. Branch, 1869, No. 61. 



^'IMPRE&SJONS ABOUT mUIA” BY GODARD. 


[By Mr. S. P. SEN. B.A. (London)] 

Although the French suffered a decisive- check to their political ambitious in 
India in the Seven Years’ War, for a long time they refused to acept the position 
of a mere mercantile eommimity. Down to almost the end of the 18th centmy 
they entertained a belief that they might still be able to retrieve their- position 
by forming a strong anti-English coalition, consisting of at least the Maratha 
Confederency, Hyderabad and M 3 'sore. Throughout this period ^they kept them- 
selves fully informed about the internal politics^ of the different, powers, their 
military resources and their attitude towards the English, either through official 
missions like that of Montigny or through Prench military adventures irr the 
service of the Indian Princes. Apart from details about particular incidents, 
they drew up quite a large number of general reviews of the Indian political 
situation, mostly for the information of the home authorities and for the purpose 
of showing the prospect of forming an effective combination of Indian Powers 
against the English. There are about sixteen such general reviews in the Pondi- 
cherry Archives (all unpublished except one) dating from 1767 to 1794. These 
, general reviews are really interesting as containing many details about the Indian 
political situation in the later part of the 18th century, and a study of these 
documents would be well worth the trouble. They include the “Memoir on the 
different European nations” (1767) by Jean Law de Lauristoffi; ‘‘Memoir on the 
commerce and colonies in India” (1774), Anon®; ‘‘Thoughts on India” (1775) 
Anon®; “Notes on the situation of the English” (1777), by Jean Law de 
Lauriston'*; “Political condition of India at the beginning of the present year’’ 
(1777), Anon®; “Questions put to Law by de Belleeombe and the replies of Law” 
( 1777 ) 6 ; “Memoir for Mons. de Ballecombe” (1777) by de BourceU; “Observa- 
- tiohs.on the' present political condition of India made .to de. Belleeombe by Jean 
Law, de.'Lauriston” (177.7)?; .■'^-mbl'-'me”* Obf!‘'>w^,tiQpa’t, (4777)**; Report 

of de -Belleeombe to, the)Secref •.-.-y o:‘ Mr.:-;--'.* ■- i Colonies on the situ- 

ation of the Epropean nations in India” (1778)’^; “Military Memoir on India” 
(1780)^^ bj' Jean Law de Lauriston, and a reply to it, “Reflexions on the Memoir 
of Law” (1781) by de Belleeombe^®; “Memoir by Bussy on the Indian political 
situation of the European nations in India’ (1778)“; “Military Memoir on India” 
Monneron, Deputy from Pondicherry” (1790)”; “Impressions about India” 
(1790) by Godard”; and “Report on India by de Lescalier, Civil Commissioner, 
to the National Convention and Executive Council in Paris” (1794)'®. 


Let us select only one of these general reviews, the "ImpresBiona about 
India” by Godard. The document bears the stamp of the French Ministry of 
the Marine and Colonies. The actual occasion of its writing is not known, nor 
is much known about the author except what he says about himself in the report 
and from a few other stray sources. The report ends thus; “This account of 
the impressions could have been more systematic, but it must be considered 
that the author is a soldier more used to hold the sword than the pen, that he 
has drawn it up during a period of illness, having come to Paris for the treat- 
ment of a grnv(* malady, the resuIFof the fatigues of -war. One can nevertheless 
rely on what he states because he speaks from his own experience gained from 
his journeys to the different parts of India, from the missions which he has 
carried on at the Courts of the Indian Princes, whose’ spirits, mariners and 
political interests he knqw-s, and from the militarj’ expeditions in -ndiich he was 

engaged almost till the last moment If these different impressions give 

ihe idea of some kind of project, either military or commercial, his local 
knowledge will permit him to be able perhaps to show its possibility or other- 
wise, and to add all the details that might facilitate the success of the rricans 
which could be adopted”. It is not knowm exactly on what mission.s he came 
to India, nor- the period of his stay here. From a letter of Montigny, the 
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Prench diplomatic agent at Poona, to' ' Gossigny, Governor of Pondicherry,. 
Bometime in 1786 we learn about, the arrival of Godard- at -Poona on a political- 
missioni^. A letter of Gossigny to Montigny, dated 21 November 1786, also' 
refers to Godard being at Poona^®. In a letter dated 1 December 1786 Gossigny 
informs Montigny about the return of Godard from Poona to Pondicherry with- 
a letter from Nana Phadnavis^. Gossigny also says that he has been informed 
by Godard about all necessary details regarding the Marathas and the Nizam. 
In a letter to Gossigny, dated 15 March 1787®®, Marechal de Castries, the Prench- 
Minister of Marine and Colonies, recommends the greatest ecoiromy with regard 
io Godard’s missions to the different Indian Powers then at war (surely the- 
Marathas, Nizam Ali and Tipu), From a letter dated 8 January 17912^ we learn 
that Godard was -an oflQcer of the sipahis and that he had received money for a- 
political mission in the Deccan. That is about all that we know of Godard. 
Eegarding the date of writing, there is some uncertainty. There is no date on 
the document itself, but in the Catalogue of tlie Manuscripts in tlm Poudicherfy 
Archives Mons. E. Gaudart has put the date as 1790. Internal evidence, 
however, would put the date somewhat earlier. •^Ah•iting about Tipu, Godard 
states that less than a year ago he had tided his forces against the Marathas -and 
Jhe Nizam and that peace was concluded through the influence of Gossigny, then 
Governor of Pondicherry. So Godard 'might have written this account some- 
times in 1788. , . 

The document consists of fourteen pages and contains brief accounts of the- 
position of the English and the French, the condition of trade and commerce and 
the internal politics and military resources of the Marathas, Hy.derabad and 
Mysore.' The report is a very nicely written' one, showing great insight' into 
men and affairs on the part of the author. It begins, with an account of the 
process * of disintegration of .the Mughal Empire.’ Dealing" with'' the states, df 
southerh- India ’ Godard writes' about the* 'effective control of, the English over' 
the' Gafhatic. ' -Eegarding the. potential military strength of ', tlie state,' he says ■ 
that if ’ciould niamtaiii'.an army of flfty thousand men, including a cavalry force 
of teh'thbusliid.’' Travahodr'ef anothelr small stkte, eduld. maintain an army of 
twelve, ' ‘to-*'' 'fifteen' 'thousand' pien, .including a .cavalry force ' 
of fifteen hundred, (pealing yrith. the Marathas, Godard' gives a, very brief 

account ''of ■tHb-’'ri6e apd.‘.’c'lisintegrati6n of that 'ppwef. ’ Regarding the ihilitary 
stre'rigth "of th'A different Mai'atha Chiefs, Godard, states that tlie' Peshwa .“has. ah 
tvOys‘;dighfy -'to hundred, thdusandimeh in the cavalry ready id, march ; he ca'ii 
'double. 'this' 'jiuihher’ in a ‘short while' and without the' least' effort”. The force? 
of' Bindhid'*- ‘are; nearly .equal , -to .those of the Peshwa,, his suzerain”. Bhonsla, 
Eh.]a''6f’'lla^nf,^-Valtnbugli'Ver'y powerful, Is not as powerful as Sindhia,- but 
the major 'part of his’ cbuhtry 'is ’almost' invulnerable, which although ' mountain- 
..pus js Wjelljf9re.sted-^and,rich,vand that-naakeBr-it one of. .-t-he Powers. the least sufr- 
deot.'tio.jpevoiutions. -Tukoji-.-Hplkar; Porasuram -Bhau-.and Eastia; ihave" jagirs 
-quite; ..epneiderable to make,/-fchem powerful: but not :siiffi.oient, to make' them- daje 
.'refuBC'-the tribu.fe’ which they^owe to the king. The jagirs of the first are' situ.at- 
.pd^i'dike; those '.-of ‘ Sindhia, ; in - Hindpstan-^rthpse .pf the .other . two ■ are - in- the ' 
iD.eCftant*;- Tukoji-Holkar-is'as pow.erful as Paraguram Bhau and Eastia ■togethei*. 
-These.; three Eajaa united -can' defend themselves ^against Sindhia”. Godard 
also; writes- about <how the Marathas .raised “chauth”, but we need' not go into 
the ifietails. : "Writing about the -military- organisation- and methods of warfare 
■of :;'the ."Mfirathas Godard says:- • ' . 

■ “The Maratha armies are composed of little- chiefs who have jagirs to main- 
■fain fiom loo to five, six or fen thousand horsemen. They never make use of 
artillcrv - and' they have only a small infantry which they employ to guard the 
baggages n-nd to "police the-'camp, two objects of little importance anlong them. 
BRrely:do they oppose their enemies with their infantry. They fight with their 
cavalry’. 'They charge with impetuosity, and if' their efforts are Well sustained 
on all sides, the defeated party is no more in a condition to appear again with- 
out a fresh army. When they venture a battle -against infantry, if they win' the 
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•carnage 7s horrible, but ordinarily they rest content by merely burning, fseizing 
•and pillaging everything within a radius of ten leagues from the .point oocupied 
■by ‘.their enemy, and do not allow any relief to reach' him. For sustaining this 
kind of wearisome war, they have horses of a medium height, very strong, very 
vigorous and so to say indefatigable. The horse carries its own food and that 
•of its rider for at least eight days. The men are sober, steady and accustomed 
d;o this sort of life. To conclude a war with them it is always necessary not 
•only to give them money but also to win over some of their dhiefs which is -not 
difficult. The people on the coast are all sailors and .pirates, very courageous. 
They have a number of small vessels which they fill with men and with which 
they seize the merchandise of all nations except of the English, who after 
having burnt their fleet many times have again compelled the king ..of the 
Marathas, to whom they are subject, to pay damages much above the value of 
iwh'at they had pillaged.” 

Dealing with Mysore Godard gives a brief account of the rise of Hyder and 
then speaks about the military strength of the state under ; 

‘‘Tipu till now has rather changed than added to liis heritage If 

dhe IMaratbas are not at war among themselves, he (Tipu) would risk much in 
trying to disturb them. He is not in a position to aggrandise himself at the 
cost of the Suba (Deccan). He may pcrhap.s attack 'J'ravanc-ore with impunity, 
’.but he cannot undertake anything against the Carnatic unless there is a war 
ibetween the French and the English. Tipu keeps the cultivator happy and 
protects the Indian merchant. His country is sufficiently rich to maintain a 
cavalry of ten to twelve thousand men and an infantry of twenty to tliirty 
thousand He possesses a considerable treasure, augmented by conti- 

nuous pillage. Down to this time be has maintained an army of thirty, forty 
and- sometimes fifty thousand cavalry, forty to sixty fhonsaii.'l si))aliis, an 
artillery of sixty to eighty pieces of cannon, of which half are 21. 18 and 12 — •' 
pounders and the rest 8, 0 and 4 — ^pounders. He has about three thon.snnd 
.cavalry and twenty thousand sipahis trained in the European fashion. His 
artillery is very well kept and very well manned. His troops are well traine’d, 
the best paid and the only disciplined force in the service of the Indian Princes. 
Tie has made himself redoubtable to the English, and neither the forces of the 
Suba nor those of the jilarathas are in a position to win a battle against liim. 
HoweVer, he cannot successfully continue for a long time a wav against either 
ofthe.se two Powers’, each of which can wear him out ”. 

De, sling with the Suba of the Deccan Godard first gives a brief account of its 
early history and then speaks about the diplomacy aud military resources of 
Eizani Ali ; 

“Nizam has only small resources and a poor army, but he' supplement every- 
thing by gre.'it eour.age and by a rare eloquence combined with a diplomacy as 

prudent as consl’-stent The aj’inv of Nizam consists of o.avalry of sixty 

thousand men and an infantry of an almost equal number (Salabat Jung, much 
less ricli than him, maintained an army of double the number). Of this cavalry 
force of sixty thousand men, one-third is excellently mounted, one-third fairly 
well, and the rest in a very ordinary fashion. He has in his infantry force 
thirty to foTtv thousand sipahi.s, the re.s{ being ])yerlns. He has ^^vo lumclred 
pieces of very good artillery, more of 24, 18 aud 12 — ^]mnnc1cr'.s tlinn of a lower 
calibre. He maintains four to five hundred elephants for the service of the 
artillery and of his annv. He has among his troops the best kind of men, badly 
paid in liis cavalry the best and the finest kind of liorses, badly kept; in his 
artillery enonnous chariots, of which several break down on ovev.y march : gun- 
carriages whicli cannot resist the shock of oven half an hour’s firing; and finally, 
an army little disciplined and little trained and as much below the forces of Tipu 
as the latter are below ours. Those are the defenders of the dominion.s of this 
Prince, but if he wishes eveiything can be changed, and this machinery which' 
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is almost a phantom can become what he would like it to be whe.never he. wishes 
it or; when some event will force’ him to have recom-se to arms!”' . 

'.Godard next writes about the condition ' of the French settlements and .’the 
possibility of forming a coalition of Indian Powers. “The disquieting •.position, 
of these Princes in x-elatioh to the power of the English, which is daily increas- 
ing, and their' resources, as yet very great but which they find almost on . the 
point of being' lost, give a .unique oj)portunity for obtaining advantages to ■ a 
na.tiou which wants to strengthen them’-’. He ends his “Impressions” with 
an interesting account about trade and commerce, with special reference to the 
dominating position of the English. 


All immbors of Documents are from the Catalogue des ^lanusorits des Anciennes Archives / 
de rinde Fraucaise, Pondichery. 
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A i'AEMAN OF THE MUGHAL ‘EMPEEOR MUHAMMAD SHAH 


jBy Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah, M.A., Ph.D. (London)] 

’the efforts of the’ Eegional Survey 'Committee some very iut cresting 
^eariy i'ecords Lave' recently been brought to light iu'Bengal. 'Among them are a 
-ser.es 'of Mughal I’amans, Ylnldashts, Nisltans etc. relati'ng to tffe Bm-dwiui 
zamindary. IC.veeiJt ijerhajjs tile snil unexplored Ahzamar and famil 3 - recoro’s 
of Murshidabad the papers now ‘in the possession of the Burdwan Ba] constitute 
:to my knowledge the largest single collection of Mughal documents in' Bengal 
dealing continuously with the same property. For the ISth century revenue 
history of Bengal the value of the revenue yield of the mahals and parganas 
noted in the detailed -schedule attached to almost every Farman in the collection 
can hardly be overstressed. Nor are the procedural details as evidenced by the 
documents of any less interest. They begin with Aurangzeb represented by a 
Farman and a Nishan of the 38th and 41st years, and continuing through the 
reigns of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah end with S.hah Alam. Muhmmad 
Shah accounts for the largest number, 3, while Shah Alam’s records include a 
certified copy of a conrt memorandum (yaddasht), of 1178 A. n. Assuredly these 
documents have never been published before although they are preserved with 
sufficient care. In the beginning of the present century a High Court case led 
to their production and photogi-aphio copies of the originals as well as of their 
certified EnghVdi trauslaiions iiavc since been nreserved ni two folio volumes 
which also -iiiclude jjapers of more recent date and 2 '>ersoua! interest. 

Lack of time prevented luy taking a full irauseript oi all the documents 
which I hope the Eegional Survey Committee will some day have fully photo- 
graphed and published, kleainvhile I give below an abridged translation of one 
of 3Ii!lmmmad Shah^s Furmans issued iu favour of Chitra Sen, son of Kirticlnind, 
on the 20th Eamzan in the 21st j-ear of accession i.e. about 1740. The translat- 
■iou is my own, done freely from a hurriedly taken copy. The certified translat- 
ion struck me ns havitig skipped over or inaccurately rendered many jru sages 
and terms which demand careful decipherment. 

“At this peace-increasing and success-assuring time, in order to nourish the 
small and pursuant to the petition of the Pillar of the Sultanate, Bakshi of the 
.Empire, Amirul Umara Samsamuddoula Khan Dauran Bahadur, Nasrat J'ung, 
this august obedience-compelling Farman is issued (to the effect) that the 
service of the zamindary of Chakla Bardwan etc./ within the Suba Bangaln, on 
the death of Kirtichand, is (hereb.v) settled on iind confirmed ’o his son Cliitra 
Sen, vdth the title of Eaja, on his agreement to (submit) peshhash of the sum of 
2 lakh, and 30 thousand rupe.va to the mighty government. Having duly rerr- 
dered his gratitude and respect for the patronage and generosity he .shall submit 
the peshkash as under the terms of the qabvliyat to the High Exchequer and 
(himself) takes -the accustomed remuneration and itanhar after paying the 
obligatory taxes: with well-trained retinue he shall exert himself unsparingly 
and in ever increasing extent, m ndA-ancing his devotion to the B.ndsh.nh through 
commendable acts, loj-al service and sincere well-wishing of the state, and shall 
carry out the requirements of self-sacrifice and unceasing exertion in improving 
the lot of the ryots and warning .and chastising the villainous trouble-makers, 
doomed to wretchedness, so that none, among the evil-minded refr.actnrv persons 
can ever create any mischief in those pargan.ahs and that the enntenfment .and 
happiness of the people of those parganahs may, through kind treatment and 
bencficcnf uorkr. remain ever on the incre.asc. He shall ffiirriie?-) render 
sincere and adequate assistance to (lovcrnine.nt amiJa and yintuishfalt'i and (also) 
lo Jagirdnrs, in the worir of revenno collection from tlie Govermnent Khnlianh 
mahnls : he shall dulv meet the obl’gafions of obcrlic-ncc and cooperatioti vitli 
the Nazims of the subah and their rcpre.sent.ativo.s .and (fin.all.v) shall rce.ard un- 
shaken faith in the established order and continued service in the straight p.ath 
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as the source of his own well-being as weU as of his prosperity. Written on the 
20th of Eamzan, 21st year of the great jillus.” 

On the .back of the Farman is what I considered the most interesting part, 
showing almost a complete history of the order. It is comparable to a modem 
file condensed "in a page on which also are -listed the mahals attached to the 
zamindaiy. 

"Confirmation of the settlement of the zamindary of. Ghakla Burdwan etc. 
within the Sub ah Bangala, in accordance with .the draft-order of the Bakhshi 
of the empire Samsamuddoulah IMansur Jung Bahadur, which the present 
writer has penned, on tile qabuliyat of a peshkash of 2 lakh and 30 thousand 
rupeya to the goyernment, ion !the death of iKirtchand to- his son Ghitra Sen, 
along with the title of raja. - 

"Details of the entry dated llth Shaban, year 21st of julus; jalaluddoulah 
Saralraz Khan Bahadur, Haidar Jung wrote that Kirtchand, zamindar of Burd- 
wan is dead. From a perusal of the departmental papers it ajapeared that during 
your .Majesty’s reign an august Farman pi the zamindary was issued through 
the efforts of the Diwan-i-Subah, Ghairat Ffhan, marhum, in the name of Jagat 
Earn, father of Khtchand, on his undertaking (to pay) as ^leshkhash the sum of 
one lakh and one thousand rupeya to the mighty government, out of which 
thirty thousand to be paid after the issue of the Farman and seventy one' 
thousand to be paid in five yearly instalments. After the- expiry of four years 
and SIX months (Jkgat Ram) was ‘killed. Subsequently a Farman was gi'anted 
to Kirtchand, son of the deceased. The aforesaid, after 25aying one lakh and 
one thousand rupeya as peshkash, and twenty thousand as present to Muhammad 
Azimusshan and twelve thousands as perquisite of the wazarat and having sub- 
mitte'l the remainder of his father’s ireshkash within two years, died. (Wherc- 
upou) llie deceased slave (of your Majesty) himself considering the loyal devotion of^ 
Chitr;! SoJi. so-i of the deceased liimself installed him in the zannndary of his'. 
firlu'V'- na'lia'^ e.nd having given him a diwani sanad (accordingly) to eitsure 
the ^liihi.iiy a.ul continued collection of the revenue petitioned to your liluminod 
Majc>ty lor a Fannan on the subject of the zamindary and the title of raja and 
assigned to be in (the obligation to pay) two lakh and thirty three thousarrd rupeya. 
oil! of which one laldi and ninety three thousand was joayable as peshlcash to the 
government, twenty five thousand as present [nazaranali) to the Niza)nai and 
fifteen thousand as fee of the wazarat. Due to some difficulties (the petitioner) 
was not distinguished by the bestowal of what he prayed for. From the kindness 
and generosity of Your Majesty this devoted servant is now hopeful. that an 
auL'ii.'t Fai’man for the zamindary and the title of raja wuH be honoured v.dth 
issue so that it being the cause of his reassurance, no defect may find its way 
in the vialguzari and that (he) can remit to the treasury One lakh rupeya in 
coins on the bestowal ot the august Farman and the balance in four a’liiual in- 
• stnlmcnts.’’ 

Endorsements and remarks on the margin; Bottom left-hand corner, a Detail 
of the signature of the Bnkssbi of the einjiire. "After presentation to the 
Sublime one a sacre'd order rvas issued that .the August Farman be given." 
Biahi-hand top corner . — "According to the ihost sacred, high and mighty order 
the august Farman is hereby written.” 

Bottom rinht hand-corner.— i "On the 21st Sliavwal this reached the office of 
Tdis Maic'sty. 

in Sealed on the 2f)th Shaww’al.’’ 

BnHovt {'(nirr . — Seal of Oamaruddin Khan, Kasrat Jung. 

J lie n.st o-f the page conta'ns a long schedule of the malials attached to the 
zar.i'.ud-.'.ry with the iand-rovenue- noted against each. But within the short 
time ,ct my disiiosal I could take down only a few names wir'cli, as revealing 
nothing much of value, I have omitted. 
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TTHE BEinSH PROJECT OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY 


By Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, D.-Litt.- 

The conception of the scheme of Baghdad Railway is popularly attributed 
i;o 'the German Empire, for it was at the initiative of William II and under the 
iechnical guidance of German engineers that the Railway became partially a 
Jact before 1914- But it is generally not known that the original authors of 
(the Railw'ay scheme were British statesmen and financiers. Papers in the 
:archives of the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India, 
preserved in the Imperial Record Department, reveal the story of the British 
interests in the region of the Middle East and the plans which were ' then 
entertained of providing short and rapid communication between England and 
India. 

'The sixties of the last centuiy saw the eastern countries grijiped with the 
craze of railways. Both the Persian and Turkish Governments desired the 
■construction of railways in their territories, and looked up to European financi- 
•ers and engineers for .assistance. On Jlay 13, 1870, the Shah of Pei'sh executed 
a concession of the right to construct railways and to work mines for 25 years 
'in his ’ldnedom. In July 1871. Mr. Darv'es.of Messrs. Grey, Paul & Co., applie.d 
■for a eojicossiou of a railway to connect Teheran with a port on the Persian Gulf 
and in .Duly 1872 an exclusive concession was granted to Baron Reuters for the 
■construction of railways throughout Persia. The Secret Proceedings of the 
Foreign Department for a number of years abound with references to the rnihva.v 
projects in Persia which for some reason reipained .abortive. The importance 
of the Persian Gulf wh'ch was then being tran.sformed into a Britislj preserve 
exhibited the possibilit.v of connecting it overland with the Mediterranean coast 
on the side and with Karachi on the other, so as to brin" the Tnd'nn frontier 
nearer by a few hundred miles, in spite of the Suez C.anal, to England. 

The Political Proceedings of October 1870 (No. 224) contain a letter (No. 12, 
dated Baghdad, the 13 August 1870) from Lt. Col. C. Herbert, Officiating 
Political Agent in Turkish Arabia to the Secretniy to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, in which a proposal with all its varied advantages, is 
outlined for a railway line to connect Alexandretta with Busserah by wa.v of 
■“Ale])po, .Bir, Orfa. Nisbeen. j\Ioosul. Kerkook, Beghdad, Ivoot-ool-Amarah and 
Ivoorna”. He had suggested this route as an alternative to the proposal .already 
being canvassed in England for the Euphrates Valle.v Railwa.y. That the 
matter was being considered at higher levels is borne by the fact that the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons M'as invited to this subject on 10 June. 1870, and 
Mr W. P. Andrew, Chairman of the Delhi Railway, had written many letters to 
His Majest.y’s Government oh this subject. It is also known that the Turkish 
Government was keen on it at the moment; I'nrtliermore. fhere was danaer 
that Russia might. forestall the British by li.aving a railwa.v Hue connecting the 
Caspian Sea with the Persian Gulf. uSimilarly in 1873, Reuter laid before 
Granville a plan for the construction of a railwa.y tlirongh Asia Minor connecting 
Constantinople with the Persian Gulf, which the Turkish Government .was keen 
to construct, and for wliioh a concession could be given to him. This proposal 
also came up before the Government of India which considered all tlie.se projects 
in the Public Works .Department as a means of having “a system of ■ railways 
between the continent of Europe, the Persian Gulf and the IMcrJitei'i'ancan” 
Thor.? were thn.s definitely three schemes a railway to connect Alexandretta- on 
the Mediterranean with a port on the Per.rian Gulf. .nnoBier between. Con.stanti- 
nople and the Persian Gulf port and the third to link the Persian Gulf i)ort with 
Karachi. 



' The advantages which were supposed to accrue from the projected railv/ay 
have been very ‘clearly.'analysed .by 'Lt; G.ol. ’Herbiei’t. Some' of ‘.these ;aTre : 

(a) “Making Kurrachee the European port of India in place of Bombay, 

it would save about 1000 miles in the distance between England 
and India....” .. . . 

(b) “It would render the invasion' of 'india "all but impossible. It would 

subject an enemy advancing towards the XorthAVest Erontier of 
India to easy attack on' the' flank and rear.” 

(c) “It would render the resources .of England so promptly available in 

the east that Chatham and Portsmouth might be made the bases 
of operations as easily as Kurrachee and Bombay; and any hostile 
movement directed against us. whether from without or within 
our Indian frontier might thus be effectively checked before it 
could assume formidable proportions.” 

(d) “It would put an end to the present dangerous isolation of Persia...” 

(e) “At present the most direct communication between these two countr- 

ies is through the Suez Canal a line which would be in the 

gi'eatest danger of interruption in the case of England becoming en- 
; gaged in war with any European power ; whereas' the proposed line 
of Piailway through this country would be free from the possibilitv 
of any such interruption....” ' • 

There were advantages of commerce, besides. 

The Ottoman Government was favourable to the scheme, and promised 
guarantee and support, »l)ut it seems the British Government could not at the 
moment make tip its mind to a contingent guarantee. AVhat motives or vested 
interests ]iromptefl the cessation of the pinjecLs is difficult to say. But At is 
clear from the papers that British iranerial interests in the eni'lv seventies had 
led to the initiation of radway projects in the Middle East v.diich were later 
taken up by Germany to be opposed' by England owing to injury which her 
interests would suffer by the railway being in alien hands. 



„ PUBLIC OFFICERS ENGAGIRC IN SPECULATION.. 

' ■ '■ ‘ V:''- [By'ibr. ;Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., "Ph.D., D. Litt.] 

,It appears from the district, records of Lucknow that the right of public 
ojBcers tq engage in fianncial speculations formed the subjectr 
nialter of an interesting discussion in official ' circles sometime after the 
Mutin}^^, I have coine across a file of correspondence (Circular No. 33-2.538 
of 187.3, dated Lucknow, ..21 jMay, 1873, and later from the Government of 
India, to, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 13 May, 1873, No. 1695, forward- 
ing letter from Government of Bengal, No. 1445-G., dated 30 December, 
1872, an dk-ttev to ditto. No. 1495, dated 10 April, 1873) which tlirows 
interesting light on this subject, and as this matter is one which will be of 
some interest to the student of Indian administration, I may indicate below 
the nature of the controversy. 

During the days of Company’s rule and even in the years following it, 
many high officials freely engaged in what could be termed “speculat'on”. 
The discussion started as a sequel to the Government of India Notification,, 
dated 28 August, 1872, prohibiting public officers from engaging in specu- 
lations. It was not clarified, however, what constituted an unjustifiable 
speculation. The local authorities asked for a more exact definition as to- 
what were the speculations which public officers might, and what they might 
not engage in. Actually, they found it difficult to draw a line between per- 
manent investments and purchase with a view to re-sale, it behig only a 
question of degree. 

The points which needed clarification were: — 

1. Some officers in Calcutta. Bombay and otlier places went into 
speculations to such an extent that their aeiivitie.s were wellkno’’. n to the 
public, and yet no action was being taken in this matter. How cotild their 
fellow officers in the interior of the country be prevented from eituilating their 
example ? 

2. Alany Government servants freely held shares in undertakings, 
public and private, for it was nowhere precisely laid dorni what was to he- 
considered a speculation and what not. 

There were, moreover, certain public officers who also enga<^ecl in 
private business, e.g., law officers and some as the administrator-general, 
who apparently had always held themselves entitled publicly to serve as- 
directors of public companies. 

4. -The meinliers of the uneoveuanted service were under the existing 
r-ules prohibited from taking farms and buying land in their own distr’cts’ 
but it was not known if they could be permitted to do so in other d'sti-icts, . 
Could a Deputy Collector take farm under a finminclar in a district other than 
that in which he was for the present employed? Could he plant and manage 
a tea garden beyond tlie limits of liis district? Could a covenanted servant 
do all this beyond the limits of his province? 

In response to the demand for some exact definition of the whole question, 
the Goverament of India, in their letter dated 10 Anril. 1873. No. M9.J, gave- 
the following ruling for the guidance of the local authorities; — 

1. Dealing.s such as investmenf in land within the district to which an 
official belonged, eoiuiection with the management of any bank or business, 
and such other transactions were prohibited. 

2. ‘.‘The Government of India consider that there exists an essential 
difference between permanent and speculative investments,'' that the distinc- 
tion is one of motive, and that the frequency of a man’s purchase and sales. 
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may be, and usually is, very good evidence of his motive in eBecting them. 
If an officer habitually buys and sells securities .of .a value notoriously 
fluctuating, it is clear that he is addicted to speculation 

3. In regard to officers whose whole lime was not at the disposal of 
‘Government, they were not to be regarded as in the same category with other 
3)ublic servants; “nevertheless if their behaviour gives rise to scandal that 
is, to common rumour that they are in any, way making private profit out 
of the opportunities given by their official position, in that event the Govern- 
ment can of course recognise no difference whatever between these and other 
servants of the State.’’ 

It appears from the whole corresnondenee that no fixed rule of conduct 
in ‘the matter of speculation could be laid down by the local authorities' They . 
were of the opinion that even if it were possible to devise spch a rule, the 
.expediency of doing so would be questionable. 

The position as it finally emerged was this; “If he (a public officer) 
engages in such pursuits to an extent which attracts public notice and un- 
favourable remark, so that his iutegritj*^' or his application to his public duties 
is discussed and doubted, then he has gh'en rise to a scandal with which the 
Government will have to deal.'-’ Hide Circular No. 33-2538 of 1873. dated 
Lucknow,' 2l May, 18731. 
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THE AMGARH. DIARY. 


. [By Dr. A. Halim, M.A,,, Pli.D.] 

One of tie most interesting records in the custody of Babu Girija Prasad' 
Mathur, a Kayasth gentleman belonging to one of the ■ most leading and-, 
cultured families of Aligarh, is the Run-namchdh or Diary, hereinafter des- 
cribed, by me as the “Aligarh ‘Diary’’. I have already given a short account 
of it, in the Annual Report for the year 1946-47, which I submitted as the- 
Local Secretary of the Aligarh Branch of the Eeeional Survey Committee,. 
U. P., to the 'Secretary, Indian Historical Records Commission, quite recently. 
Here, in the following pages, I attempt a proper description of it, and explain, 
its scope and importance. 

The family discussed above, claims on quite authentic source, descent 
fi'6t?i Roi Bhagwatidas, ■ the Diwaii of Bengal^ who was raised to the status- 
of the Diwan-i-Khalsa (Crown-lands) in Bengal, on Zilhaji 1, 166H (during 
the Vice-royalty of Shaista Khan), by Emperor Aurangzeb. Eai Bhagwati- 
das w'as the holder of a mansab of 500. This familj^ had an unbroken record 
of service in the Diwan-i-Khalsa of the Mughal Emperors, for eight genera- 
tions and ■ owned extensive rent-free lands in Aligarh and Saharanpur 
Sarkars. . Most of the gifts (now lost), appertain to the reign of Emperor 
Shah Alam. The diary begins from . December, 1772, and is continued un- 
interrupted up to 1876. . '"Withi a short gap here and there the diary is con- 
tinued thereafter aiid entries are made in it even now-a-days. It was started 
By ' Sund&rlal, Munshi of .Diwan-i-IHialsa of Emperor Shah Alam, and the 
author of a voluminous memoir .which is of great importance as a source- 
book for Ibcal ' and contemporary history, and continued by each head of the 
■family. ' . - , 

It, is. in the form of a comparative table, each page containing 14 to 16 
.lines, one line being, devoted, to the recording of' events- of one day, so that 
- 2 -pages axe required for jotting one month’s chronicles and 24 pageh for those- 
.of . one year. Each year’s record is demarcated by stout' cdrd-board covers 
at -the beginning and at, the end. The diary begins from December 1772,- and' 
'against.-.each day-of the ■ Christian year, the corresponding dates in Easlf, 
Hijri, Vikrami and Saka . eras -are put do-wn, and a remark colurnrr ’Teft blank" 
.for. recording: incidents. ■ .EOr instance, the -first columil contaihs' the date, 
December -.8, 1772, the,-.second- the corresponding date of 'tlie FSsli 'irlonth of’ 
1205, the third of the "Vilcrami, the fourth of the Sak'a efks.' The se'c'&nd line 
was for recording the events of the ninth and the third for. the tenth auH so 
forth; Each page has fi-ve.to.ten, e.ritries and sometimes .more. The tabular 
Toi-m iB-hand-'writteri "up to 1867, but incidents of the succeeding years, up. to 
'the present' time,' are -fecorded in 'printed tabular calendars,, notably those of 
Rahm'atullah Rrid; a well-known astrologer of Cnwnpore. Up to 1872 the -record 
'Is 'kept' in Persian b'lit after that date in Ui’du. It is in Shikasta character — 
neat in some places but decipherable with strain in others. The Diary consists 
mostly of the records of events of local importance such_as the visit of a notable, 
like the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, a Prince or a Kawab, the births, 
marriages, feasts or bereavements in the houses of .the leadin'? Hindu and Muslim 
families, middle-class men, chief crafts-men such as musicians, dancers and' 
darners, the outbreak of an epidemic in the city, the appointment or dismissal 
of a sen'ant (in the diaryist’s familyh the transfer of valuable landed property 
by sale, the visit to shrines and holy places (such as that of .Hnzrat Shah Jamal), 


* Alamgimnmn Bib. Ind. Scries, GS3Y p7 10, of Slinhb-ub-din Talish’s Fatliiva-i II nn 
Jir J, N. Sarkar’s JIS. 
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i;he appointment and transfer of a Collector, Magistrate, a Judge or Tahsildar 
<of the city, the dates of the lunar or .solar, eclipses of new moon and full moon, 
■or the holding of a Darbar by the Lieutenant-Governor. There is a record’ of 
.a Darbar in the city on January 5, 1860, after the suppression of -the Mutiny, the 
Lieutenant-Governor confen'ing robes of honour on Eaja Tikam Singh, Eaja 
'Govind Singh, Eajah Mukand-das and Kunwar Mahmud Ali Khan. 

After the Mutiny a number of estates belonging to the Hindus and Muslims 
were auctioned, those being mostly of people directly implicated in the Mutiny. 
The diary records impcadant transfer of lands from time to time, sometimes with 
the names of the leading witnesses, and these entries have been accepted on 
many occasions by the court as conclusive evidence in many civil suits involving 
big landed properties. There are, how'ever, many events of more than' local 
importance, such as the activities of Generals de Boigne and Perron, the death 
of Emperor Shah Alam, the siege of the fort of Bharatpur by the English army, 
the death of the Commanding Officer (December 30, 1825), the capture of the 
fort (January 18, 1826) and of the Eaja and the Eani. 

One of the most interesting and at the same time very important entries, 
which may concern historians and biographers in and outside India, is an event 
of November 5, 1825. On that date, so records the diary, ‘'Mihrunnisa, General 
■de Boigne ’s wife, residing in Mohalla Shahpara, sold two plots of land to Lala 
Saheb Eai, Government pleader, Kol. for Es. 950 on November 3, 1825, two 
hours before the expiry of the day.” From the account of de Boigne, 'given 
in, Herbert Compton's "A particular account of the European military adven- 
turers of Hindustan”, we come to know, that General de Boigne returned from' 
Aligarh to France, with two children, born to him by. a marriage contracted 
according to the usage of the country, with the daughter of a Persian Colonel 
in Inditt”. These were a son named Ali Bakhsh and a daughter named Banoo. 
Both of them .were subsequently baptised and -re-named Charles Alexander- and 
Anna respectively. The latter died in Paris, in 1810, but -Charles grew up and 
married a noble-man’s daughter, and succeeded to his father’s estates and title 
and bepame the • prbgeuitor of the present line of the Counts de Boigne.. We 
did not till npw, know the name of his Mahomedan wife. It is through the 
Aligarh diary, that we come to know that she was Mihrunnisa, who repaained 
behind at Aligarh in, the hope that her husband .would return to the pace -with 
ber children and rejoin Sindhia’s. service, for which repeated requests .were being 
made, after the recovery of his health. And de Boigne, too had mtentions to 
•come back and would have done so if he had not fallen in love with a young 
lady; 'Mile. D’Osmond, whom he' married- ■ '' ' • . 

' A summary of the leading .incident-s recorded in -the .diary has been, pre- 
■pared -by Bahu Girija Prasad. I am very thankful to him for the facilities he 
•provided me in examining it and the readiness with which jie responded to iny 
queries. I tfaank’him also for his willingness, to transfer it to the Lytton Library, 
Muslim University, Aligarh,' of which he is an alumnus and feels proud of -being 
so. ' ■ ' 
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BAHADUR SHAH II OF DELHI AND ^HE ADMINISTRATION COURT 

OF THE MUTINEERS , . 

[By. Dr. S. K. Banerji, M.A., L.T., Fh.D., D. Litt (Lond.j 

Muhammad Bahadur Shah II was the last Mughal potentate. He was 
very old and infirm when the. Indian Mutiny took place at Delhi in 1857 and 
he was dragged by the rnutineers from his palace to be seated on the throne 
r)f his forefathers. He took up his .task seriously and made earnest efforts to 
conduct the administration, e.g., in order to conciliate his Hindu sfibjects he 
had issued orders that no sacrifice of a cow, bullock or calf would be peraiitted 
■on the Baqar-i-id Da}'’-. While he had to look after the civil administration, 
he had also to defend the city against the British besiegers. He had also to 
keep a careful watch on his insolvent and lawless sodiery, but here his efforts 
were mostly futile and infructuous. 

Amongst the Mutiny papers is a unique document, 57-539 of the Press list ^ 
published by the Government of India in 1921, which testifies to Bahadur Shah’s 
anxiety to control his unruly soldiery. A court of ten members was ^appointed 
and among its aims and objects was included getting riddance of the terrible 
mess to be noticed in the several military and civil departments. 

The following regulations were made to establish the court and direct its 
deliberations : — 

1. A body named the Administration Court be established for the proper 
administration of the civil and miUtary affairs of the country. 

. 2. The Court shall consist of ten members of whom six were to be chosen 
from the military and four from the civil, and of the six military members, two 
wilt represent the infantry, two the cavalry and the remaining two the artillery. 

3. The President and the Vice-President shall be elected hy the members 
from among themselves and the Court shall resolve .itself into five committees 
to look after the administration of the different de_partmentB. 

4. At the time of appointments^ every member shaU’Cdeolare on. oath that 

he would discharge his duties with integrity and not be subject to greed, malice 
or deception, his sole ^consideration to be’ to improve the administration and add 
to the peace and happiness of the ryots. Before the publication of the minutes 
of the proceedings^ no member shall divulge them without permission from the 
President and the Court.' ' ‘ ‘ 

5'. Only those members are to be chosen from the army' who have, put 

in approved service and are known to be prudent and likely to be of use to 
the State. In exceptional cases, one possessing the requisite qualifications but 
not the -length of service, may be selected; the other members shall not -raise 
any . objection to his choice. ■ , . . . 

The same shall apply -to the selection- of the ci'vdl members.- - • - - 

6. A member guilty of partiality or dishonesty shall he forthwith removed 

by the .Court and recourse will be taken to regulation 5 for the selection of his 
successor.' ■ ' . 

7. All matters of the government shall be placed before the members and 

decided by the majority of votes. The decision shall next be placed before the 

Saheb-i-Alam Bahadur for his consent and then finally ior Huzur-i-Wala’s 
approval. If there be a conflict of opinion between the Court and the 

1 Soo, Prejs list of the Mutiny papers, 1857, p.p. 61-245. 

* Sahob-i-Alani Bahadur, it appears from another document (Persian O. R. 135-167) ad- 
dressed by the king to the chief of Joisahniar to refer to Muhammad Bakht Khan Bahadur 
Shah’s deputy an-1 entitled Lord Govotnor-Genoral Bahadur. The Huzur-i-tVala refers - to 
Bahadur Shah 
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Saheo-i-Alaui Bahadur, the matter will be, placed at the Court meeting for 
reconsideration. If disagreernent still- persists' the proceedings in full fehal! be 
placed before the king whose decision shall be final; 

8. No one but the members is to have access to the meetings of the Courts 
The Saheb-i-Alam Bahadur and the king shall have the right to be present when- 
ever they choose. 

9. A resolution or amendment proposed by. a member shall have the con* 
sent of at least one other member. 

10. The proposer of a resolution shall speak first on it and- without any 
interruption from the other members; after him an opposer will speak and 
then the supporter of the resolution and lastly the other members by turn. 

10.4. After the passing of a resolution by the Court and its approval, by the 
king, it shall be circulated among the secretaries of the different departments 
for information and necessary action. 

11. The persons chosen from the military sections are also to act as"^them 
supervisors. To the two supervisors in each section shall be attached four other 
members to form a committee, one of whom will act as its Secretary. The 
resolutions of the committee will be placed by a supei-visor before the Court. 

12. The Court shall, with the. consent. of the majority of its. members, make 
alterations in these regulations. 

Let us make some observations on these regulations: — . • 

1. A crude attempt was made by Bahadur - &*hah to introduce a pojmlar 
element in the administration. But the details . of the procedure of selection 
;Of the members of the, Court are not forthcoming and we surmise that iii' the 
midst-, -of stress- and storm of war, he; was content to nominate them. Since 
the military members were to control.-, important sections,, they must be senior 
officers. , - - . . ■ 

- ••2.' Oeca'sionally additional - members of' experience were invited if the-r 
presence -w-as helpful t-o the deliberations; • 

No regulation is put down for the selection of the biyil members.’ The 
civil' departrnents 'were numerous and the choice of a member must have' been 
Yestncted to ' the few' irnportant' ohes. ' 

• .'4.^3 It is not 'olear how the two members fronj one military section correlated 

with each other especially when each acted as the convener of an important) 
committee.. Probably the .two mutually - agreed on the di-vision of their -\vork. 

'5. The decisions of the Court -vvere not final hut subject to the approval 
Af the S’aheb-i-AIam 'Bahadur arid' the king. ' 

6. The Court dealt with all affairs under the sun. In the then dis.turbed state 
its exact military and civil duties are not clear. More than once it helped the 
authorities bj’ encouraging the mutirie'ers against the ' English. 

The document is undated and bears no official seal and is -tTOtteii on 'cheap 
paper. ' ' - ’ ' ' '' 

In the ^Mutiny papers there were several references "to the Administration 
Court: — . . 

(a*) In some of the papei-s, it is seen acting as an advisory body, c.g., on -a 
■few occasions it informs the officers of the army that the king had promised 
to reward them if they carried the enemy trenches by assault and if they- fell, 
their surviving heirs would be supported^. Similarly it advised the king to- 


1 See papers 426-7, 429, 431-3, 437, 459, • 443 all belong to section 57. 
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■•agree to grant re-.vakls to the soldiers in ease of victory.^ It also supplemented 
dhe orders of the military headquarters by issuing instructions to the officers to 
•oppose the approaching English® and informing a colonel of the shortage of 
ainmunitiou hi campS. It approved of a Brigade Major’s proposal to construct 
a_ bridge and strengthen the guard at a particular post."' It tried to mamtain 
.discipline in the army by forbidding plunder ■while fighting ivag going on^. d\*6 
have serious doubts ivhether all the instructions of the Court were attended to 
•at all. 

■Hoav disturbed the conditions were at Delhi may be granted from another 
■document^ where the king directs the Court to stop the soldiers and elephant 
■drivers from desfci’oying the royal and private gardens.^ If the king felt help- 
less in the matter how could an advisory body like the Court be expected to be 
move eSective.? We presume that the complaint was made merely for the 
infoi'mation of the Court and no prompt n^asiires were expected of it. 

There is another document^ which bears witness to the king’s distress. It 
is addressed to bis military officers and (a) expresses his weak state of health, 
aggravated by their lawlessness; (b) a request is made to them to remove the 
military guards placed on his halhnis and to desist from laying hands on the 
people’s property; (c) a warning is given that the plunderers will be sevei'ely 
dealt with by the Court and they are told that if punislnnent be not palatable 
to the soldierv, be would either retire to the shrine of the Khnwaja Sahib® or 
commit sircide by swallowing a diamond and even be ready to be killed by his 
own lawless men. 

The document, written in- Urdu for the benefit of his common solders, 
give.s a vivid picture of the king’s plight ajjd his unfitness to act as leader 
at such a stormy period. He weeps over Hakim Ahsanullah Khan's death 
piteously bewails that now there was none else but God to look after him and 
pleads for the release of another of his haJcims so that he might get a regular 
treatment and be cured of his malady. He -goes on to complain of the mis- 
doings of the soldiery and asserts that the snoliation of bis subjects’ property 
was notbiug less than the spoliation of his own. The last, no doubt, shows 
his concern for his subjects but to no purpose; for when he threatens to set 
the- Admin'stralion Court to punish them, he knew perfectly well how little 
be could rely on it. Probably, for this re.ason, be threatens at the close of 
the h (tlnniiaiia, as it has been termed, of his resignation or putting an end to 
liis life. 

Wi‘ are fuvtlior enlighiened of the king’s distre.ss by the document, 00-7], 
of the Press list, where a protest is lodged against the king’s policy 
of obtaining money by raisina loans from the local monev-lenders. The 
petitioners point out that two such loans had already been raised in 
the past on promise of their repayment in full, together with 
an nddiiion of twenty-five per cent, of the loan hut the sum thus raised mostly 
remained with the corrupt middlemen, allowing only a meagre sum to reach 
the king. They .ah-o complained again.st the Admin'stration Court, darkly 
hinting at some member bebig in .secret league with the English and suggest- 
ing tlie substitution of a Connei! of only four men in its place. 


2 57—445. 

3 57—470. 

4 57-449. 

5 57—488—9. 

6 57—56—60. 

7 57—573. 
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We do not know whether the king appro%'ed of the last suggestion, but 
think it would not have improved matters at all. 

In conclusion it may he stated that the whole atmosphere was steeped 
in suspicion, corruption, intrigue and lawlessness and no one was really interest- 
ed in the affairs of the state and least of ali, the Administration Court, 
and the king who alone seemed to thinlc of the people, was infirm and power- 
less to do any lasting good to his snfierihg subjects. 

Such is the gloomy picture of the conditions prevailing at the head- 
quartei’s of the mutineers at Delhi. 
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PROCEEDINGS RELATIVE TO A SETTLEMENT 
AT THE ANDAMANS 


By S. N. Das Gupta, M.A. (Lond.), D. Littl (Lko), F.R.H.S. (Lond.) 

During the Anglo-French contest for supremacy on the continent of Asia, 
very severe but generally indecisive engagements were fought at sea. Naval 
operation were greatly handicapped in the absence of a safe and fortified har- 
bour-insulai- and centrical in situation, defensible, covered from the ravages 
of the monsocn. of easy ingress and egress in all seasons and possessing, in fad 
every facility for careening, refitting and repairing battered ships after their en- 
counter with the enemy or the idements. The weakness of the Coromandel 
' co'ast fras thoroughly exp'o'Sfecl. The coast ivhA ttid dangerous for shipping dur- 
ing the north-east monsoon season. Madras was almost "an open roadstead" 
with ah ill-protected coastal area and destitute of a good harbour. The splen- 
did harbour of Tricomali in Ceylon,' was in Dutch hands. Cornwallis conside- 
red the port "an object of the greatest magnitude" and wrote to Dundas to- 
wards the end of 1788 that it was “worth purchasing at any price." The 
only alternative left open to British Admirals, was to retire to Bombay for 
the repair and irefitment bf the ships, of war. But Bombay lay too faf* off the 
actual base of operations and its dockyard was still in a rudimentary state of 
construction. Moreover,- the time Spbnt oyer the passage to and from 
Bombay inevitably worked against the possibility of rapid actions in times of 
emergency. Eear-Adihifal Poeock; for example.- after offering a severe check 
to D ’Ache’s "somewhat superior force” on 29 April ; 1758 and "roughly hand- 
liiig" the French on 8 August.- retired td Bombay for the repair of his ships; 
whe?i his presence in the eastern coast was imperative to impede the progre.ss 
of Daily. Dally was authorized by the French East India Company “to 
destory , the fortificatiofls of maritime settlements which may be taken from 
the English” and “to drive them into the sCa.^” Similar instructions were 
sent to D’Ache. The Enalish settlements at Sumatra were to be taken and 
Engli.sli vessels, wei'e to be captured even at neutral ports®. In the absence 
of Pocock, Dally reduced Cuddalore, captured and destroyed the fortifications 
of Fort St. David and laid siege to Madras in December 1768. Pocock sailed 
from Bombay for the Coromandel coast on 17 Auerust. 1759 and fouuht his 
tbii-d indecisive engagement with D’Ache on 10 September. Meanwhile the 
honour of British arms was retrieved by the successful defence of Madras by 
Colonels Draper, Stringer Dawrehce and Governor Pigot. Pocock, at his de- 
parture, rei)resented to’ Clive the necessity of having a dock in Bengal “for 
the reception of his Majesty’s ships, in case the squadron should winter here^. " 

The expense.*? for the coh.stru'ction of such a dock were of little conside- 
ration before the more weighty advantages of having the squadron refit in 
Bengal instead of at Bombay, “by which means thCv would have it in their 
power to return ihuch earlier to the coast”. The representations of Pocock 
were submitted by Olive to the Select Committee for conMdefation. The 
Committee welcomed the views of the AdmiraP and the Kidderpore Docks 
were established in 1780-81. History repeated itself during the maritime 
war of 1778-83, when Admiral Hughes fought five indecisive actions with the 
French Admiral de Sufferin' and, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations of the 
Madras Council left the coast defenceless at a critical moment and set' sail for 
Bombay on 15 October, 1782 to refit his vessels which had kept the sea during 
the monsoon of 1781. The opportune arrh'a'l of Admiral Bickerton with five 

3 Select Committee Proceedings, 29th May 1761. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

« Ibid. 




sail of tbfi line and 4300 European troops assured safety and ultimate supremacy 
to the British. 

Moreover, the Armed Neutralit}’ of the Noidh (1780) affected the siij)})!;,- of 
English shipbuilding materials^oalv. cordage, hemp and flax. The home 
Govenunent. pressed by the Admiralty, emphasised unon the Court of Direc- 
tors the need of procuring these materials from the tropics. 

The despatches of the Directors to their servants in the eastern settlements 
reved the xn-gency of making detailed enquiries j'egarding the possibilities of 
the sxxppi\ of tluilcv from the vilds of the Andamans, of masts from the moun- 
tains of I’enang. and of hemp, flax, hides and skins from India. 

Th.e phenomenal growth of the China trade, too, in spite of irksome x'estric- 
tions enforced the need for a convenient halting station where English merchant 
might call for wood and water during their long voyage to Canton. Macpher- 
son, Governor-General-in-Council wrote to the_ Directors on 26 March 17^6 on 
tile irnpei'ative necessity of having “a poi't where ships ■ of , our .nation juay meet 
the easlei'n merchants, as well for the promotion of that valuable commerce as 
to afford a windward station of i-efreshmen’t and repair to the King’s and the 
Company’s country ships”. i 

Thus commercial, national and naval requirements of the time pointed to 
the obvious direction of having -a settlement, V'^ithin striking distance of 
Madras and Calcutta”, which will serve the threefold purpose of linking up 
the trade of the Company’s Indian settlements with the Far East, of pro- 
viding a safe harbour for merchant vessels and ships of war, and of keephxg an 
eye on the movements of enemy privateers on the Indian seas and the nar- 
row straits of the eastern archipelago. In the choice of such a station the Com- 
pany was hound to avoid places within the regional influence of the Dutch. 
As the Dutch possessed an extensive control over the passage-ways to China, 
the obvious drift of the English xvas towards the Andamans, the west const of 
the. jVfala Peninsula or to spots remote from the mail fist of the > Dutch 
but advantageous from commercial and strategic aspects. 

In 1704-65 Captain Jolley. !i marine engineer, was sent out from Ennland 
by the Directors and he surveyed the several islands on the west const of Bu- 
inatra, in the Straits of Alalaeca and the nnoccupied places on the peninsula. 
The strategic value of Pulo Pisang, au island at the southeiTi extremitv of the 
Malay Peninsula, was spoken of in high terms, though its only obiectiou was 
‘‘its small extent’’. 

The sux've.ymg expeditions of the time covered the Lesser Sunda islands 
and ‘‘quaint details of Bali” were supplied. But none of the efforts had 
any material result. 

Between 1780 and 1703 the officers of the' East India Company’s marine 
were actively engaged in making surveys of the coasts and islands in the south 
and cast of the Bay of Bengal and in the eastern archipelago. Captain 
Thnmas Forrest was commissioned by Wax-ren Hastings in 1783 to explore the 
Mei'gui Archipelago and negotiate with the Malay .prince's : for • the purchase of 
a settlement. His I’cpoi-t on the islands was presented with ‘‘his most respect- 
ful compliment to Mr. Wilder” and stands as a valuable guide alike to geo- 
gr.a|xhers, nnvigator.s and statesmenL After setting aside consideration for ,a. 
sottlcmeixt on Hastings Bay. ‘‘which is landlocked”, and on King’s Island, 
which ‘‘is not in the tract of 'shi^iping being to the eastwni-d a good way and 
a cul^do sac into the hai-gain” and in the vicinity of the power of the conti- 
nent”, FoiTcst ultimately selected the island of St. Matthew and hoisted the 
British flag there^. The offer of n settlement at Bhio by its king was frxistented 

t Pnrlinmont.^ry Br.nnch Iso. 55. Second Report Scl. Comm., App., p. 355, ff. 

- Bom;. Gen. Cons.. 2n(l .7ulv. 1784 
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by the Dutch on account of the Bengal goyernmeut-s delay in sending its 
sanction, through Porresti. Captain Alexander Kyd was authorized to make 
an accurate survey of Prince of Wales’ Island in 1787 ; Captain Kyd submitted 
to the governor-general-in-couneil a plan of the island and its harboui's accom- 
panied by a memoir with a description of its soil, climate, productions and 
other relevant factors®. Captain Moreson of the B. N. was sent out. to India 
for the express purpose of surveying the harbom-s®. The Bengal government 
was “sufficiently encouraged’’ by Kyd’s I'eport to take effective measures for 
making the settlement at the V. W. I. more permanent. In 1788. the supreme 
government gave directions to Lt. Archibald Blair of the Bombay Marine for 
the surve.y .of the Andaman Islands. Blair completed the survey “ in two 
seasons’’, and was directed to form a settlement at that place''. Captain John 
Bitchie, head of the Marine Survey Department in Calcutta, surveyed the 
coasts of Bengal and the mouths of the Ganges®. Captain Michael Topping’s 
observations on the coasts of Arracan, the Gangetic delta, Cape Comorin and 
the eastern coasts of the Bay (1788-90) were of essential service in future 
investigations. The Bombay government, in obedience to the orders of the 
Court of Directors, fitted out in August 1790 a survey e.vpedition to the 
Pelew groups under Captain McCleur, “a forgotten worthy of the service’’. 
The survey was completed in 1793 “though on too small a scale to be of much 
practical benefit to navigators”. McCleur’s smwey covered, also, the coasts of 
New Guinea®. Lt. John Hayes’ surveys in the eastem archipelago in 1793 
cover a wide area, including the '\han Dieman’s Land, the south-west side of 
Ne-v Caledonia, the south-east and noi'th coast of New Guinea, the Bachian 
group in the Moluccas. Timor, the north and south-east of Java and the 
Straits of Madura''. 

These surveying expeditions were often the means of planting the British 
flag in out of the way places. Nautical and hydrographical knowledge, too, ’ 
was vastly augmented. 

Lt. Blair’s survey of the Andamans was the outcome of the instructions 
from the Earl of Hillsborough to the Court of Directors on 16th November, 
3781 for “small settlements upon the Nicobar and Andaman Islands®’’, and 
of the doubts entertained by Lord Corwallis on the retention of the Britis’n 
settlement in Penang. The governor-general’s opinions were undoubtedly 
shaped and strengthened, to it large extent, by the remarks of his brother. Admiral 
Cornwallis. The Admiral felt no hesitation in stating openly that Penang was 
not suitable a^ a port for refitting warship®. It was uncertain for a long 
time whetlier the supreme government, with wliom the primary consideration 
was the establishment of a commodious windward port for the repair and 
refreshment of the King’s East Indian squadron in time of war, will be willing 
to retain the island for commercial purposes only with the heavy expenses 
necessary for the infant seHlement. Lingering doubts were removed only after 
the weighty reports of Captain Kyd and Kear-Admiral Peter Painier on the 
utility of the island^®. But the first official report of Blair, laid before Lord 
Cornwallis in June 1789, on two good harbours he had discovered on the east 


^'Ibid, 31st Nay, 1784; Light to Andrew Ross, 10th April 1784, Straits Vol. I. 

* Wisset. A Nemoir on P. W. I., Straits I, Unrecorded Paper 17o. 114. 

» Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

® His work formed part of the material for Major Eennel’s Nap of Hindostan. 

“ The name of “NcCIeur’e gulef” is an abiding reminiscence of the hydrognipher’s visit 
to Now Guinea. NcCIour andhis ill-fated crow, prohahly. fiondered in the B.ay of Bengal. 

’ The manuscript chart and memoirs of Lt. H.-iycs were captured by n French man-of- 
war. taken to Paris and presciwod in a public institution. 

* Home Misc., No. 155, E. 1. Series. No. 63. 

' P. R. 0., Admiralt-.- I, 167. 27th Febrnarj-, 1790. 

Fishcr’.s nnrcoord'vl napors, 3.12. 
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and south end of the Great Andamans, so impressed the governor-general that 
he wrote to his brother, Adpairal Cornwallis, of his intentipns “to remove 
the establishment from Prince of Wales Island thither 1 have kept the discovery 
as secret as I could and of course- you will do the same’’^. 

V 

Blairs ’s report was remarkable not only for the clearness with which it was 
written, but also for its apcufate and miiiute description of the chief geographical 
features of the island, illustrated by a chart of strategic - situations 
and accompanied by a plan of the two harbours. The south end harbour 
appeared “capable of containing all the fleets of Europe, and is so circum- 
stairced as to be very easj' to repair to, or to depart from at any season in 
the 3 'ear, and during either of the monsoons, and may be supplied with jn'o- 
visions from hence in a very short time especially in the north-east monsoon 

Blair was deputed in August 1789 to take possession of the island 

and of the harbour. He reported iTie ar'rival of the “Banger” and the “Viper” 
at the Andamans on 19th November, 1789 with a large staff of artificers 
from Bengal, as also provisions for six months®. A colony, under his charge, 
was formed on a site called Port Cornwallis, re-named Port Blair, near the 
southern extremity of the Great Andamans. Blair’s first act was to build a 
redoubt on which the guns of the “Banger” were mounted. Alalayas were 
brought for clearing the ground of the rank vegetation. It was reported that 
thej' frequently came info conflict with the natives from the mainland and 
harassed by the insidious method of attacks. Sheds were erected within tlu; 
redoubt, a reservoir constructed and a convenient watering place was cleared 
for ships''. The settlement was represented by Blair to be "healthy” and 
tolerably supjdicd with fish®, the soil was ];)romising and “very productive 
of grain and vegetables”.® An excellent quality of poon was discovered “in 
great abundance”^, and specimens were sent to Bengal through Lt. Wales, 
with a detailed account of their quality and uses®. The specimens were received 
by Bengal .in October 1790 and were submitted for examination to Lt. Col. 
Kyd, Superintendent of Botanical Eesearches in Bengal®. A little redwood 
was also sent to China “by way of experjment” The supremp govbnment 
expressed its “satisfaction at his (Blair’s) report of the healthiness of the new 
settlement and the progress he has made in cultivating the ground”^. 

In conformity ulth the instructions from the governor-general. Admiral • 
Cornwallis, who had arrived at Madras on September 3, 1789, in command of 
the East India Station, proceeded to the Andamans on December 4, 1789, Avith 
Captain Kyd of the Marine Engineers and Ll. Colebrooke, and arrived 
there on the 19th of the month “to pass a final judgement on this very im- 
portant business” of a settlement on the island^. Just before he left England, 
a document “of a secret nature” with instructions “as to a general survey of 
coasts, with special reference tq the east coast of the peninsula, the Andaman 
Islands, and part of the Alalaj’a Peninsula”, was sent to the AdmiraP®. The 


^ West, Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis, p. 164. 

- Home Misc., No. XXIV. 

’ Bong. Pub. Cons., 9th February, 1790. 

* Ibid, 20£h August, 1790. 

“ Ibid, 3rd February, 1790. 

* Ibid, 30tli April, 1790. 

’ Ibid, 20tb Augu.st, 1790. 

Ibid, 22nd September. 1790. 

* Ibid, 6th Octolxsr, 1790. 

August, 1790. 

« Ibid, 3rd February, 1790. 

167 to Philip Stephens. 4th T)ecembei-. 1789; P. 

Outlcttors, Admir.iUy 11, 118. 
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matter was evidently considered to be of the greatest importance, and Dundas, 
President of tlie Board of Control, pressed for immediate action “in view of 
Abe determined ejffort of the Dutch to prevent any encroachment upon their 
monopoly which might be attempted by the English in these seas’’h A orivate 
letter on the subject was also received by Admhal ComwaUis from* Lord 
'Chathp.li, Eirst J.ord of the AdmiraTty®. In his letter of December 23, 1789. 
the Admiral wrote to his brother that he found the port “fully equal to what 
it had been represented ”2. Captain Kyd, in the meatime, surveyed Nun- 
•cowry harbour in the Nicobar Islaiids. 

The year 1790 was occupied in completing the surveys and sailing round 
the Great Andaman. The east coast was carefully inspected by Lt. Blair and 
Captain Kyd. A larger and moi*e commodious harbour than Port Blair was 
■discovered on the north-east of the island. The re 2 )orts of Sir Piehard Strachan 
of the “Vestal”, Captain Smith of the “Perseverence”, and of Captain 
Delgaruo of the “Atlanta”, who were at the Great Andaman during the south- 
west monsoon, were indeed very favourable. They found “no difficulty in 
■getting into th • liarbour”'', though in the height of the monsoon the Andamans 
;are distinctly unpleasant. Admiral Cornwallis gave it “a decided preference 
as A wav port to all other he had examined”® On November 20, 1790 be 
wrote to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; 

“ T think it just such an harbour for a fleet of meu-of-war, as could 

be wished much superior to any I have yet seen for that purpose. 
There is sufficient room for the ships to work, with exceeding 
good attchorage and I should apirrehend the entrance might be 
defended by fortifying an island near the middle at the outer 
part of the harbour and placing some guns on the opposite shore 
”6 


Moreover, the spot was thielrly covered with “forest timber of a fine quality 
•■and prodigious si/.e equally well-suited for ships and buildings’”^. The cry of 
Abe Adrnii’alty about the inadequate supply of oak from Norway will be met 
with satisfactorily. 

So favourable were the reports respecting this new harbour that the gover- 
nor-genera! was contemplating in March 1791 the removal of the small colony 
from Port Cornwallis to this place®. Opinions at home, however, seem to vary 
■on the advisability of a new naval base in the East. Lord Howe believed that 
“no more settlements should he made in such paiAs than we are able to 
'defend with such force as is competent to resist small attacks ’’®. In December 
1792, on ,his rqturn to Calcutta from his successful engagement against Tipu 
’Sultan, Lord Cornwallis issued orders for "the removal of the settlement made 
upon this island from ’The Old Harbour to that last discovered at the north- 

•east part of the island The names are carried from one harbour to the 

■other and that first occupied is called Old Harbour”!®. On 81st December, 1792 
'Gapt. Blair reported that the work of clearing the gi'ound ''was proceeding 
witii -expedition and that the settlers continued healtby”.®! The soil of the 
island was excellent; the surface was plainer than the ground about the Old 


1 Out letters. Admiralty II, US. 

■2 /tid. 

3 Beng. Pul). Cons., 3rd February. 1790. 

■'I Admiralty I, 167, ISth Angu.st, 1790. 

6 Fisher’s Unrecorded Papers, 332. 

6 Admiralty I, 167, l8t!i August 1790. 

' ’ Beng. Pub. Gen. Letter to Court, 18tli 3Iay 1793. 

•a Admii-.alty I, 167, I8tb August 1790. 
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Harbour and was better adapted for cultivation. The supply of plain water;, 
too, was abundant. The natives, in the neighbourhood of the new establish- 
ment, “do not offer the least molestation to tlie inhabitants or interrupt even 
the fishermen in their employment; but that at present they do not show any 
hieJiuaiion to an intercourse”^. Blair also left in the hands of the Bengal- 
government a chart of the northern part of the Andamans showing the dangerous- 
coral shoals and a safe line to avoid them. He also recommended that a more 
minute observation of 'the soundings should be made especially in those parts, 
where the bottom is coral.® The chart was engraved at a cost of Es. 1200 and 
was preserved in the Surveyor-General’s office. 

Blair was succeeded by Captain (now Major) Kyd, who arrived at Port 
Cornwallis as Superintendent of the settlement on March 5, 1793. The 
favourable report presented by Blair was confirmed by Major Kyd who observed 
that “with very little trouble watering places may be made for supplying the- 
largest fleet”, and that “the soil was of a very rich quality- and the surface 
when cleared and cultivated will produce, in great abundance, the fruits and, 
grains which are natural to Hindustan ”3. About 200 convicts were sent from, 
the different gaols in Bengal to the Andamans for the purpose of clearing the 
grounds. Five E\u’opean convicts were sent from Bombay “under a sentence 
of transportation”. But Major Kyd returned the convicts, 'and the Bengal 
government I’equested the governor-in-comrcil, Bombay, that “Europe.an 
convicts should not in future be ordered to that settlement where in the present 
state of it they could not earn their livelihood; where they could not be sub- 
sisted but at' a considerable expence to the Government”.'' • 

The colony was put into a state of defence during the war with Francs' 
and large reinforcements were sent to guard against an apprehended attack 
from the enemy. But though the early reports from Major Kyd on the health, 
of the settlers were satisfactory, since the setting in of the south-west monsoon 
“there has been such uncommon sickness among the settlers, that he is un- 
willing and thinks it would be imprudent to decide on a question of such 
importance, as the fitness of the place for a naval arsenal, until the causes of 
sickness hav'e been determined ”5. The west season at the Andamans covers a 
period of nearly eight months, when the weather is tempestuous and irregular. 
The rains are excessive and the extreme humidity is prejudicial to the human 
constitution. The settlers were exposed to “scorbutic complaints which in 
many instances proved fatal, and that afterwards they were effected by slow, 
nervous debilitating fevers”.^ The scurvy “proceeded from a total want 
of vegetable food,’ and the succeeding indisposition from the confined situation 
of the first settlers, bad accommodation and the effluvia of decayed vege- 
tation”'^. The Bengal government, however, constantly hoped that with “the 
removal of the wood upon it and by. extending cultivation and growing more 
vegetable food proper' for relieving disease”, the insalubrity of the climate and 
unhealthy conditions .will be removed®. Major Kyd was more inclined to think 
of “the probable effects of the climate upon the health of the crews of the 
ships of w'ar enfeebled by hard service and hence more liable to the disorders, 
of a moist climate”® which was “a strong objection against the establishment 
of a harbour for refitment and refreshment at the Andamans ”i®. 

1 Beng. Pub. Gen. Letter to Court 8tb March, 1793. 

2 IfjJd, 18fh May, 1795. 

3 Ibid. 

Ibid, 12th January, 1794. 

5 Ibid, 12th August, 1793. 

6 Ibid, 2na November, 1795 
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As a matter of fact the idea of forming the Prince of Wales Island into a. 
marine port seems to have been given up, for a time, under a belief that the 
Andamans was “a preferable station”. Instructions were submitted to Major 
Ivyd (April 21, 1794) to revisit Penang and report on the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of Port Cornwallis and Penang. Major Kyd gave ‘‘a decided 
preference in favour of Prince of Wales Island” and wrote: “I have a full 
conviction that Prince of Wales’ Island, all circumstances considered, is in- 
finitely preferable to the Andamans, and that it in fact provides everything 
that Government can want for a port of refitment and refreshment for the 
Navies of Great Britain to the Eastward of Cape Comorin”^. 

In February 1796 oiders were issued accordingly for the abandonment of 
Port Cornwallis and the removal of the penal colony to Penang ‘‘as being a. 
nioi'e healthy locality’ '2. 

^ Fisher’s Unrecorded Papers, 332. 

The convict colony was established at Port Blair in 1858. 
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ZAFAIJ NAMA 

A TRANSLATION OF A MANUAL OF MILITARY TRAINING- 


[By Dr. G. L. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., London] 

Zafar Nama (or, Translation of a Manual of Military Training) is a - manus- 
cript found in the collection of the Central Museum, Lahore.^ It is pei-haps 
the original and the only one of its kind. Its existence was first brought to 
light by Mr. Vidya Sagar Suri, M. A. of the Dyal Singh College, Lahore, in 
1944 when he briefly noticed it, among other sources of Sikh history in the Jour- 
nal of the Punjab Historical Society™ -The manuscript, however deserves 
mucli closer review to its rare aud interesting contents and features. [Tp- 
135, 11. 15-24; 6.5 “x 11. 4.2.” x 7.9”; nastilik, written within’red, blue aud 
■golden margins ; space within two margins decorated with golden floral pattei’ns ; 
the frontispiece illuminated with the Sanskrit letter “CM” (symbol of God) 
containing figures of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva and their consorts; rubrica- 
tions; in a fairly good state of preservation]: 

The scribe Munshi Harbhagat Rai, a pupil of a celebrated “llstad” Mir/a 
Akram Beg states that the Manual was originall.y drawn up in French by Gene- 
ral /entura under the instructions of Maharaia Ilanjit Singh and was subse- 
quentlv translated into Persian. Through the gracious choice of Fakir Azizud- 
■din Harbhagat Eai was made to write out its translation. He states: 

Subsequent to the establishmeirt of the nowev of Maharaja Eanjit Singh some 
talented Tturopeairs had joined his service. Notable among them were 
Chevaliers Allard and Ventura. The Maharaja was jrarticularly impressed 
with their military skill and capacity for organisation. They trained the army- 
_of the Maharaja in a remarkable manner and made it renowned far and near. 
The new discipline and trainhig imparted by the Sahibs fEuropeaus) was 
greatly appreciated by the Maharaja. He ordered the Sardars of the earlier 
regular troops and their sons to learn French rules and regulations from the 
afore-mentioned Sahibs. 

Accordingly all the Sardars of the old camp and their sons became eager to 
■learn the new methods of training of the Fa-uj-i’-Jf/ios. In this respect 
Commandant Mehan Singh who had, as is consistent with his dignity, established 
friendly relations with the Sahibs since their arrival, appeared very anxious to be 
initiaten into the new mode of training. The Maharaja wished the manual to 
be translated from French into Persian. Accordingly the exalted Sardar (Chivalier 
Ventural was ordered to do the needful. This was however delayed on account 
•of pm-occ'upalious. ^ The Maharaja reminded the Sahib about it, and the Com- 
mandant (Mehan Singh) too, made an insistent request. Thereafter the Sahib 
(M. Ventura) attended to the rvriting of the translation of the manual and it fell 
to the lot of the. humble self to ■uHte it out. As regards the rules and regulations, 
whatever was pointed out to the humble self with the kindness of a teacher fby 
M. Ventura) has been translated here and the book is named ‘‘ZAF.4BNAMA”®. 

BEGINNING 

The work opens with an introduction in praise of God. 

The opening page has at its top an illuminated Sanskrit letter “OM” CSj-mbol 
r +1 contains multi-coloured figures of Vishnu, Brahma and Siva 

(ttie Hindu deities of prosperity, creation, and destruction, i-espectively). 

t The MS. is numbered R. 6035 

2 Vol. viii, 1944, pp. 23-24 

2 T'.Vc pp. 22-25. 
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The whole work is profusely illustrated. On some leaves the space between 
ihe lines is -‘MUSH DANDAN*’ stylei. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Brief life-sketches of the ten Sikh Giirus — Nauak to Gobiud Singh — then 
follow. At the commencement of the account of each Guru is painted in pleas- 
ing water colours his portrait with one or more attendants. On some pages 
the space withm the margins and the lines is decorated with floral patterns in 
gold. 2 

Next follows ajj account of the rise of llanjit Singh. At the top of p. 21 is 
a fine painting of the Maharaja holding a private conference wiSi some 
Sardai's under a Shamiana in a beautiful garden' setting. The account includes 
Ills extensive opnguests tmd his elaborate military organisation with the help 
•of his European generals (Allard and Yentura). his deep appreciation of the 
w'cstern modes of warfare, liis orders for the compilation of a manual in 
Persian from French by Ventura and for the «'riting out of the same bv Har- 
bhagat BaP. 

BULES AND EEGULATIONS GOVERNING THE TRAINING OF THE 

■ FORCES 

Section The Organisation Op A Regiment — 

This section is divided into eight chapters. Thejr coments relate to the 
formation of lines, disposition of of&cers — senior and junior, stationing of the 
bandsmen and the distribution of battalions. The headings of the chapters 
a.nd the numbers of the battalions are given in Frencli'’. Still more interest- 
ing, a .chart or a sketch of the formation of a unit, including both horses and foot 
and complete tyitli names of smaller ranks, illustrated by means of figures and 
letters, is drawh^. 

SECTION 11 — On Teciung Drua. To I'resii Pecxuit.s 

This seeticn is divided into tliree parts, each comprising four chapters with 
■their contents outlined in the beginning of each chapter.® 

Part f 

Ohapter L. — deals with the standing position of the soldier and his move- 
ments a.s they should be according to rules. Chapters II, HI and relate to 
ihe drilling of the soldiers. 

Part n 

Chapter 1. — ^Relates to the holding of the gun (Match-lock). 

Ohapter 71 . — Directions in regard to niarcliing while holding the gun .-md 
firing it. 

Cdiapter HI. — .About ihe firing of the gun in a particular posture. 

Chapter IV. — ^About the firing of the gun generally. 

PART n Relates To Different Formation.*? 

Chapter I. — On soldiers marching together. 

Chapter II. — On marching in single and double files. 

O-hapter 111. — On taking aim. 

Chapter IV. — On marching together and firing including general instruc- 
tions (to officers) for personal demonstration to the soldiers and for giving 
orders. 


I pp‘. 1 — 3. 

* pp. ^20. 

’ pp. 21—26. 

‘ pp. .2&-^l. 

‘ p. 32. 

« pp. 33-105. 
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Instructjons Concerning Various Movements ez> - 

a. On parade. 

b. On bolding a gun. 

c. On loading a gun in three different rvays. .... ' 

d. On firing in three coluums. 

e. On the marching of a battalion in formation. 

f. On firing by a battalion in formation. 

g. On inarching of troops to the Cantonment after parade. 

h. Other ordei? concerning units. 

i. On holding a gun tvhich a general or'eblohel CBiifers oh-' a 'regiment. 

j. On the parading of a regiment as ordered b.y a gen^eral or a colonel. 
Instructions pertaining to the movenaents outlined above are given at lengtir 

and are e.vemplified hj’ expressive illustrations. These illustrations, drawn, in 
viu'.ous colours, represent- the sepoys in their French uniforms with highly realisti-c 
effect. Complete in every detail — ^uniform, characteristic posture, ■ appropriate 
d.isposition, exact position of the arms borne by soldiers and the direction in 
which they must look, the pictures have been drawn with meticulous ■care 
and are meant to make apparent the minutest points of each particular aspect 
of a drill. 

All orders are in the French form as adopted in the Fauj-i-Khas which was 
disciplined by the French generals themselves, but being written in Persian, 
cannot be easily made out by laymen. The illustrations are as numerous- as 
necessary, depicting generally a single soldier, but at places where a formation 
needs fuller descrip . '.on. 'two or eveir more men arc depicted^ From page 5S 
onwards, however, the space for illustrations is left blank, the space between 
the lines not filled with gold and the margins being not drawn either. Tn fact 
the latter part of the manuscript is clearly written' fn haste. 

The illusteations are striking from the artistic point of view ns well. Tliey 
vividly bring out the uniforms, i.e. red jackets with gold buttons, cross-bands, 
and white pantaloons, which are obviously imitated from the French styles of 
tlie days of Napoleon. The red jackete iip still preserved in the 
Ijahore Fort togetlier witii a variety of old Sikh accoutrement. 

Finally, the manuscript, being written at the instance of Eanjit Singli on a 
subject which was of passionate interest to iiim, is unquestionably of ™uch 
Jnt '''rpS"!. It indeed is n rare treatise od the military craft of tiJe 
days of Sikh Sovereignty over the Punjab. It does help us in comprehentog 
the efforts involved in transforming the Sikh military machine to its latest 
form. 


I pp. 107— 1S5. 

“ c.r/.. on pp. 42, 44 and 53. 



THE PUNJAB NEWS IN THE AKHBAE-I-DARBAE-I-IvEUALLA 
[PEESERVED IN THE JAIPUR ARCHIVES] 


[By Sardar Ganda Singh, ,M.A,] 

Jaipur State may, perhaps, be said to be one of tae richest >States, if not 
the richest, iii northern India in its collection of eontemijorary News-letters 
of the Mughal days. The old and new capitals of the State have enjoyed 
comparative peace during the last three ceiiiuries, with the result that the 
State archives and officials records remained intact to a great extent. XMiat 
has been lost, or has not been preserved, is due to causes not unusual in our 
country — ^the absence of record-mindedness and of properly organiseil ivcord 
offices. 

I had come to know of the existence of a valuable collection of Akhbarat 
at Jaipur from Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who had suggested ro me to examine the>n 
for first-hand contemporary information regarding the execution of (Inrn 
Tegh Bahadur in Delhi in 1675. Guru Har Ivrishan, the eighth Sikh Guru, 
had, under the order.s of Empei'or .-Vurangxeb, been received and looked after 
by Mirza Baja Jai S ]igh in Delli , and Guiai Tegh Bahadur had accompanied 
klaharaja Ham Singh to Assam. I had, therefore, expected to find some 
authentic records about them in the State archives. Through the courtesy 
of Sardar Bnliadui- Sir Teja Singh, then Chief Engineer in Jaipur, and 
Mr. Timani, the Superintendent of the Dej'.artment, 1 was able to examine 
the Mughal News-letters, properly called the Akhbar~i-Darbar~i-Miialla in 
September and December, ID-ld, and January, 19-b). From what 1 was tlum 
able to explore, I can say that next only, perhaps, to the Mnratha eollect’ons 
of News-letters, the Old Historical Bceords hi the Diwan-i-Hazoov' of Jaqiur 
are a mine of rieli historical information regard’iig, the reigns of Emperors 
Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah. Jahandar Shah and l-'amikh Siyai'. 1 was told 
that a large number of records were still ly’ug in some of the old chambers. 

I hope they have since been rescued from the ravages of whit(‘ ants. 

.As 1 was interested mostlx’ in tin* Pimtab new-. witJi [laif cular reference 
to the Sikhs, I devoted my attention to tlio selection and coi>ying of these 
alone. And, 1 am glad 1o say that my ialtoiir was amiily rewarded. 1 was 
able to eollect news covering 222 foolscap pages, beginning with the fith year 
of Aurangezb's reign to the 7th -of Farrukh Siyar's. The Akhhari of Enpieror 
Aurangzeb are not continuous and cornplele. Jl'ln-re are big eaiis both in 
months and years. T am, however, inclined to bel'eve lliat '-'omo of these' 
gaps will be filled up when all available papers have been rescued and brouglit 
to the Record Office for preservation. Tn the .Akhbars of Bahadur Shah. 
Jahandar Shah and Farrukh Siyar, there are much smaller gaps, in some 
•cases 'only • of days. • • , ' ... : . 

The Mughal Emperors had an elaborate system for the collection of news 
from all over the country through a network of official News-writers, called 
the al'hhar-nawis . wapai-nawis. u-aqai-nianr, etc., who sent tlironeh 
harkarahs, or couriers, their parclia or fard-i-aklihar (news-sheet) to their chief 
at the capital or in the Imperial Camp. The latter, who was a trusted official 
of the State, submitted these Akltharn, in a consolidated form, to il;e Emperor. 
.The Akhhar-i-Darbar-i-Miialla, thus, were not exclusively the news of the 
Imperial' court, as the title wotild suggest, but 'were' generally' summaries 
of the news s\ibmitted (o the Emperor, with a href record of His ■\rajcsly’s 
reactions and orders thereon. These, in turn, were transmitted to var'ous 
■subahs and states by their respective news-writers, or sometimes a central 
.agency, to keep their masters or subscribers in touch with what was going 
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on at the Imperial Court and in different parts of the country. In the same- 
way was the Jaipur collection of the Ahhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mmlla. made. 

The Punjab news in the above Akhbars thyow a flood of new light on the 
h. story of the province, especially during the reigns of Emperors Bahadur 
Shah, Jahandar Shah and Farrukh Siyar, with which they mostly deal. And, 
when read along with the diary-like, but more detailed, contemporary account 
of Muharomad Bhdi Kamwar Khan, who was an eye-witness of many an. 
event recorded by him in the TazTcirat-us-Salatm-i-GhugJiata, they should 
be of immense \alue in the re-interpretation and reconstruction of history. 

The Akhbars of Amangzeb’s reign deal mostly with administrative matters,- 
Excepting that of the Sikhs, there was then no religious or political move- 
ment in the Punjab to be mentioned in the News-letters. And, of the Sikhs 
there is no mention in them. This is. however, compensated by the abun- 
dance of news regarding Banda Singh, popularly called Banda, during the 
reign of Aurangzeb’s three successors. 

It is not possible to give here a detailed survey of the Akhbara. 1 will, 
therefore, continue myself only to a few of them which are of grea,t historical 
importance in mould'ng our views about men and events of those days. 

AJIT SINGH, NOT THE SON OF GURU GOBIND SINGH. 

Thcie kre a humbef of entries in tlie AkKhafs about Ajit Singh who is- 
mentioned therein as ‘‘the son of Guru Gobind Singh"., 'Order.s were issued 
by Emperor Bahadur Shah on the 26th of Sha’ban, of the 2nd year of his 
reign, October 30, 1708 A.D., to grant to him l:.hiV at-i~matqpii or a rnbe- 

of mourning, iiftgr the death. of tlie Giiru. dh the l^th of Sha’ban in the- 
4th regnal year (September 26, 1710), when the Emperor was moving against 
Banda Singh. Ajit Singh was brought to the royal presence by Raja Chattrasal 
Bundela and was detained in the Camp in his custody. He was, later on, 
on the 17th Ziqada (December 27)’ oi'dered to be handed over to Kar-Tahih 
Khan, and sometime later to Sarbrah Khan. On the 1st day of Bahadur 
Shah’s 6th regnal year (1st of Zil-hijja, 1123 al-Hijri, December 30, 1711 
A.D.), he presented a nnzar of nine ashrafis to His Majesty, and the latthr 
was pleased to grant to him the village of Chak Guru; the present c’ty of 
Amritsar. 

This Ajit Singh was not the son of Guru Gobind Singh. The Guru’s eldest 
son Ajit Singh had been killed in the battle of Ghainkaur in December, 1704. 
Ajit Singh of the AkWHdT-i-Darbar-i-MvaUd was a goldsmith’s son, brought 
up bv Alata Sundri, the widow of Guru Gobind Singh, and was so narhed by 
her in memory of her sori; the real Ajit Singh. But the adopted Ajit Singh 
was too ambitious a young man to have much regard for the sentiments and 
wishes of the Mata, or for the relics of the Guru, and had to be disclaimed 
and. disinherited by her. He met ari ignominious death by' bbihg dragged 
behind an elephant during the reign of Muhammad Shah in 1134 al-Hijri, 
1722 A.D., for a false allegation of abetment of the murder of a Muslim 
ihendicaht. * 


BANDA SINGH WAS NOT A SIKH GURU. 

It will be interesting to know that Banda Singh has been referred to and 
rnentioned in the Akhbara as Guru. Gobind, Guru Gobind ahd^ Guru Gobind 
Singh, and, strange as it may appear; the rriistrfke Has persisted tlifoiighout' 
the period of his political activity for six years, bej^nning with the 4th year 
of Bahadur Shah’s reign, when he first appeared in the Imperial News, to 
the 5th of Farrukh Si.var’s, when he finally disappeared frorn the stage after 
his execution in Delhi on the 29th Jamadi-us-Sani, 1128 al-Hijri, June 9, 
171G -4.D. As every one knows, Batida Singh was not a Guru of the Sikhs, 
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The Guruship had ended with- the tenth and the last- Guru Gobind vSingh. 
Banda Singh was only a political leader of the Sikhs, having been nominated' 
by the last Guru as Commander of the forces of the Ivhalsa. 

HTS ATTITUDE TOWAx.DS TPIE MUSLIMS. 

Ba;)da Singh, a disciple of Guru (Jobind Singh, was the first after the 
Guru himself, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, to oppose the 
mighty IMughal Empire and to carve out a Sikh principality in the Punjab 
and to pave the way for the conquest of the province> half a century later 
by the Sikh Missaldars. The Jaipur news-writer at the Imperial capital tells 
us in his report, written some time before the battle of Sirhind (fought on 13 
May, 1710), that the Sikhs, then under the leadership of Banda Singh, had 
a deep-rooten hatred for "Wazir Khan, the faujdar of Sirhind, “for the miirder 
of the young sons of Guru Gobind Singh” Otherwise, Bairda Singh had no- 
hatred for the Muslims as such. Except those killed in the battle of 
Sirhind, including the faujdar himself, or some of the associates of Wazir 
Khan, no one else was touched. In fact, after the occupation of Sirhind (on 
the 26th of Eabi-ul-avnval, 1122 A.H., 14 May, 1710), the Sikhs, according 
tb the saihe reporter, issiled such strict brders as not to jiernlit even the 
killing of a single animal. 

On the 7th of Jamadi-ul-awwal, June 23, five weeks after the victory and 
occupation of Sirhind. Banda Singh told Jan Muhammad, the Enmindar of 
Gulab Nagar (the new Sikh name given to the town of Buriya): — 

U iSti^S sS 

(jlA. jjibx jb - )>5 Uj itSij liA 

“I have forgiven your crime and made you the Zamindar of the whole- 
paragannah, Tou should proceed with your men and bring in Sardar Khan- 
ot Chundla. Then you will accompany me for the chastisement of Jalal 
Khan Afghan.” 

AN EDICT OF BAHADUR SHAH. 

On the 20th of Sliawwal, 4th regnal year (1122 al-Hijri, 10 December, 1710 
A.D,), Emperor Bahadur Shah, from his Camp in the neighbourhood of Loh- 
garh hear Sadhaura. directed Bahhshi-ul-Mumalih Maliabat Khan to issue 
edicts to the faujdars in the neighbouriiood of Shahjanabad “to kill the wor- 
shippers of Nanak (the Sikhs) wherever they were found”. The original entry 
reads as follows: — 

cJJuL-JiJxSj sS obi xlA 

klUSLIMS IN BANDA SINGH’S ARMY. 

The above (tclicfc for an indiscriminate massacre of the Sikhs seemc to have 
brought no change in Banda Singh’s policy. Although himself pursued from 
place to place, he did not, evidently, wish to reduce his struggle to the levell 
of a communal strife. His was a political struggle. He would not, threrefore. 
impose any religious restrictions upon the Muslims. And they flocked to him 
in large numbers. The following news is self-explanatory: — 

jjl/ jjal SJ (^1^ 0 ^ ^ 

^5 jjJ HS jO I 9 le-njIAJ •— ^kl >— 

~J►E)0.> jfjl Ij u «>.* ^ solo 

jbJ j sS sojo tivjhxf j Ojlo slti SOj:B j - oIjA. , 

JOjjJ )b^| ir-Jlij SOi ^^juS jiji) AsoUa. oJAb SoJ/jA. 

oib j,fj! ^j5 jO jU j t.pb jf* 
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‘■21st Eabi-ul-a\v\val,' otli regnal year (14 April, 1711). 

Bhagwati Das harkarah, through Hidaytullah ’Kbau, presented to His 
Majesty a news-sheet reporting that — 

(1) the wretched Nanak-vrorshipperjias his camp in the town of Kalanaur 
upto the 19th instant. During this period he has i^romised and proclaimend. 
‘I do not oppress the Muslims’. Accordingly for any Muslim uiio approaches 
him, he fixes a daily allowance and wages, and looks after him. He has 
permittel them to read khutba and namaz. As such, five ■ thousand Muslima 
have gathered round him. Having entered into his friendship, they are free 
to shout their call and say their prayers in the army of the wretched (Sikhs).” 
This is also mentioned in another news saying: — 

-5^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

iXjIj - |X.>^ ySi ^ ■“ l_S^ 

■‘The wretched Guru, having established himself in the town of Kalanaur, 
is taking into his service any Hindu or Muslirn who goes to him. Dive 
thousand Muslim horsemen have gathered and are daily increasing. Let us 
see what God wishes” 

- 0 eJM I T 

^ D,.u, , ^ 

^1,Xaw.£i^ ^ , ^Ij ^ 

aXwifti sUl 5 lijAi) sS ySi ^ )5^'* i3^) SiX.-*! jj)-*2x 

. ^ i-JIjv* iEjjJ <sS or j i_Jf jjA. 

. 1 iO jioA ^ oa^ 

‘■13th Babi-us-Sani, 5th regnal year (20 May, 1711). 

Bhagwati Das harkarah, through Hidayatullah Khan, presented to His 
klajesty a news-sheet saying that the wretched Guru is encamped (loitering 
• about) at two kos from the town of Batala upto the 9th Babi-us-Sani, 5th 
regnal year. Bam Chand and other Sikhs with seven thousand horses and foot 
have come from the direction of Jammu Hills and have joined him. Who- 
soever from amongst the Hindus and Muslims comes to him for service is 
looked after and fed. He has granted the right of booty to them. Tt is 
decided that if the (Imperial) forces come, he will oppose them; if not, they 
(the Sikhs') will move towards Ajmer, nia Lakhi Ja.ngal and go to Shahjahan — 
abad.” 

BANDA SINGH'S NEGOTIATIONS WITH BAJPUT BAJAS. 

On the 10th of Babi-us-Saui (4th Bahadiirshahi regnal year) 1122 al-Hiji' , 
'28 May, 1710 A.D., it was i-oported to Emperor B.ahadur Shah that Banda 
•Singh had written letters to Baja Ajit -Singh of Jodhpur and Baja Sawai -Tai 
Singh of .Jaipur, and that they had rejJied back to him. Evidently the reply 
was in the negative. Eor some" time they wa'ted for orders from the Imperial 
Headquarters to march against the Sikh leader. On the 19th of Sha'ban of 
the 5th Bnhadurshahi rccnal v-ear (21 Sentember. 1711 A.D.), it was rejicrted 
that both these rajas 'were encamped at the village of I.ioni in the Jicigh.bour- , 
hood of i.h.e Capital and that they had moved 3 ho.'; in the direction of Daiiar 
for the chastisement of Banda Singh. 

Banda Singh had by now come out of his mountahi recesses and regained 
•much of his lost position and prestige. According to Askar Bao harkarah’ a 
report of the Ist of Zi'oadn of the .5th venr. 30 November, 1711, the Sikh 
•chief had written to Baja Ajit Singh and Baia Sawai Jai Singh. “Now that 
won have entered into our eoxmtrv. Imow ye that ye shall soon find me getting 
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into your counfry”. But the Kajput raias were steadfast in their ‘ proverbial 
loyalty to thc-lMughal Empire. They k.lled the Sikh spies (ines5engers), says 
the report, and said: “We are khana-zad (slaves) of the Empire. The 
wretched (Sikh leader) shall soon be killed or captured”. And they announced 
it by the beat of drum in their caini) that if any of the mediators or emissaries 
of the Sikhs was found .there, he • si)ould be put to death . 

THE SEALS AND COIN OF BANDA SINGH. 

Unlike other adventurers and founders of kingdoms, .the Sikh leader, Banda 
Singh, stands unique in his unpretentious and selfless sendee to his people. 

. His noble example was followed by the later Sikh Misaldar conquerors. The 
' tughra,. or the royal titles on the official farmans, and the inscriptions o» 
official seals and coins are emblems of legal authority. But Bairda Singh 
was not actuated by any motives of self-glory or self-aggz-andisement. He 
would not permit his name to be mentioned in any document, monogram or 
inscription. His official seal bore the following inscriiffiion, as repoj-ted to 
Emperor Bahadur Shah on the 20th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal of the 4th year, 6 
July; -lliO;— 

C2.A.U.I Isw (^1 lUii } 

“The gi’eatness of Guru Nanak is v’sible as well as invisible; 

The king of the spiritual as well as temporal world is the True Lord 
himself. ’ ’ 

This was later on replaced by the following: — 

eoj-iw 5 5 jiAj j 

tS'i) 5! 

“Kfdtle (the symbol of means to- feed the poor), 

Sword (the symbol of power to protect the weak and helpless), Victory 
and unhestitating Patronage,, have been obtained from Nanak Guru Gobind 
Singh. ” 

And ti’.e ■ coin of Banda Singh had the following couplet as its iuscrip- 
tion : — ' 

jO »,o y} fCCu/ 

‘ SiiiicK- coin in the twe worlds: the sword of Nanak is the grauter of 
desires ; ■ . . 

Vicfoi-y to Gobind Sinph. the king of, kings; All grace belongs to the True 
Lord Himself.’’ 

THE DEATH CONTROVEESY SETTLED. 

The Al-lihar-i-Darhar-i-Mvalla have set at rest, for all time to come the 
cortroversy about the death of Banda Singh. Some of the Sikh writers of 
the cight.ecnth and nineteenth centuries have allowed a good deal of fictffin 

be interwoven into his life. According to them, he was dragged behind a 
horse or an elephant and was throvm away in an uneonsc'ous state 
from which be recovered and. later on. reappeared in the Jammu Hills. There 
he is said to have lived for twenty-five years more, dying a natural death in 
1741 A.D. 

Tbc contemporary accounts in Uuhammad Harisi’s Ibrat Namah, liluham- 
mad TTahi ' .Kamwar Khan’s TazVtrat-us-Salatin-i-C]mgliata, Khafi Khan’s 
^luuialihah-^i'l-Liihah, and the Farrukh Simr FJamah by an anonymous author 
arc all unanimous in saying that Banda Singh was executed in Delhi. But 
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if there was any possibility of a doubt at all, that too has been removed by 
the Aklibar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla of the 1st of Hajiab of the 5th year of Farrukh 
Siyar’s reign, giving the news of the previous day, 29th Jamadi-us-Sami, 1128 
al-Hijri, 9 June, 1716. The news runs as follows: — 

<0 Dfj 

^IjUbuJ 12 )^ "" 

— ^ |jh^ 

“1st Eajjab, 5th regnal year (10 June, 1716), 

Eeported that Ibrahim Khan, Mir-i-Atish, and Sarbrah Khan, Kotwal, 
having taken the wretched Guru, his son and bis eighteen companions, towards 
the mausoleum of Khwaja Qutb near Khwaja Fattoo’s ab-i-sabeel (free drink- 
ing-water place), according to His Majesty’s orders, at first killed his son and 
gave him to the wretched fellow, and then put him to death with many 
tortures, hacking him to pieces, limb by limb. They killed his companions 
also. ’’ 

A nerson hacked to pieces, limb by limb, could not have come to life again 
and lived for twenty-five years. 

In the end it may be mentioned that an effort is being made to print the 
Al:hhar-i‘Darbar-i-Mitalla (Punjab News) in a series of volumes, beginning 
w'ith the above as the first volume, followed by others containing the later 
A-klibars. 
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GLEANINGS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED RECORDS* 


[By Dr. Kalilrinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S.] 

A. BIHAR VISITED BY IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES. 

An important centre of civilisation, age after age, Bihar had manifold 
‘(economic, cultural and religious) attractions for men of other regions. Her 
economic transactions were varied and extensive, and she had loft 5 ' and inspir- 
ing cultural traditions, bequeathed to her by her old Universities of inter- 
national fame and importance. Further, Gaya with sacred Vishnupada has 
been one of the holiest places of pilgrimage for Hindus in all parts of India. 
Then again, certain cities in Bihar, particula-rly Patna, became important 
centres of Muslim political influence and cultural activities during the 
mediaeval and Mughal periods. 

TEE EAJAE OF, TANJOBE IN BIHAB 

In 1821 the Rajah of Tanjore obtained permission of the Company's Govern- 
ment in Calcutta to proceed on pilgrimage tp Gaya. So, as we read in the 
letters, quoted below, necessary instructions were issued by the Governor- 
General-in-Council in Calcutta to their oflScers at different stations for their 
guidance in this matter. 

“(1) Extract from the Proceedings of His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-Geueral-iu-Council in the Political Deuartment under date 5th March 
1821. 

To 

Mr. Surgeon Sutton. 

' Sir, 

I am directed to transmit to you the enclosed Memorandum relative to 
His Highness the Rajah of Tanjore ’s pilgrimage through the Territories subject 
to this Presidency, a iCopy of which will be transmitted to the several civil 
authorities of the Zillahs through which the Rajah proposes to pass, for their 
information and guidance. 

The necessary orders will be issued from the Military Department d'recting 
that on the Rajah s visiting a Military Station be be saluted with 17 guns. 

, '• > ■ (Sd.) G. Swinton, 

Secretary, Government, 

.5th March, 1821. 

A urincipal Native Officer of the iMagistrate’s Department to meet and 
accompany His Highness the Rajah of Tanjore throughout the Zillah. 

Every facility to be afforded to His Highness in procuring supplies of 
forage, etc., and in passing rivers. Assistance also to be afforded in purchas- 
ing carriage cattle in the event of casualties among his present stock. 

Advances of cash to be made by the Collectors of Zillahs on the Rajah’s 
receipt in duplicate. The Bills of Mr. Surgoon Sutton, the Medical Officer 
iif attendance on the Rajah, for his pay and that of his Native Assistant to 
be paid to him on his receipts. All such payments to be reported to the 
Accountant General, who will* place the amount to the Debit of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George on account of the Rajah 


* These records were fount! in the Record Office of the District Judge of Patna. After 
being carefully sorted by mo thc.se were transferred to the custody of the Bihar Research 
Society, rvhere they nre stored now. 
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The baggage of Has Highness and his followers not to be subiected ff> 
of import. The Eajah and his follonirs to T etn J 
from the payment of the tax on Pilgrims at thp i-ilnr>ao tt' j i - 

which he may visit during his Pilgrimage and every attention 'to °be ^a'd To 
him in facilitating the performance of his devotions. ■ ^ 

of thfpSf T the Rajah by the hlagistrates for .the protection 

of the Rajah and his family from thieves, on application being made for that 
puipose by Mr. Surgeon Sutton, as far as it may be deemed ^ifcessary. 

on the uart^n? Rip correspond with the Civil authorities 

on the pait of the Rajah on all points, connected with His Highness’s Pikriin- 
age communicating to them timely notice of his approach and furnishing a 
list of the stages and of the dates on which he proposes to march or halt ^ 

Rajah at the Sudder station, he is to be met by the 
hiTTeiW?^ Magistrate, or in lus absence by the Collector, and conducted to 
R p y' i-eturned by the Rajah previously to his quitting 

the station. Native officers on their waiting on the Rajah to present aNazzer 


■ % 

(Sd.) G. Swintou, 
Secretary to Government.’" 

“(^) Smce addressing you on the 23rd March 1 have been furnished with 
/, 1 i^Mbabgunge in the Zillah of Bhaugulpoor as far as 

•'i ^ have . the honour to annex* for your information. The Judge 

nnc i' agistrate of Zillah Behar who forwarded me this list, does not mention 
If any of the villages are within your jurisdiction; but having understood from 
tne Judge and Magistrate of Zillah Bhag^ilpoor that Bar was under your charge 
tiansinit it to you, with the dates at which His Highness the Rajah of Tanjore 
proposes to be at iliese. 

The cause of the delay on the part of His Highness arises from' his having 
quitted Bhagalpoor to visit this place, from which he returns t-o the same 
road and proceeds to GyaU”. 

■‘fS) I beg leave to inform you it is the intention of His Highness the 
Rajah of Tanjore to take Patua in his route to Gynh; lie exjiects to arrive at 
the former place on the 24th and quit it on the morning of the 28th for 
Diinneawii which village I. understand is situated within your jurisdiction-”. - 

■‘(4) I have commuuicatecl the contents of your letter of yesterday’s date 
(wbleh^ I have just received) to His Highness, who requests me to say he feels 
miicli indebted to you for your kind attention to his wants and lias no doubt 
of being accommodated to his wishes in the house you have provided for Irin. 

V\e. shall. T imagine, arrive at Patua by seven clock tomorrow morning as 
wc nsiially start at 3 a. in, a little pai’t every morning^”. 


THE NAWAB OF MiUBSHIDABAD AT PATNA 


‘‘(1) It will have been intimated to you by the Government the peianission 
which has been granted to His Highness the Islazim of Bengal to visit the citv 
of Ihitna. It may possibly also have been communicated to you that His 
Highness lias received the further - permission of the Right .Honourable the 


^ 21, Khotliar; April 22. Direapoor: April 23, Afurcliancliec ; April, Par; April 

25. Rnheecliavik ; April 26, Bykuntpoor; April 27, Fntwali ; April 23, Dumowan ; April 29. 
llilFah : April 50, Attah Scr.aic ; May 1, Kimdwali ; May 2, Aiehvaiin; and May 3 ’ 

l.fUer from Sutton, Surgeon with Bis Hiahnoss flip Pai.ali of Tanioro, to 

niu! nf o a, :i ^oo1 ’ 


niu! Mamstmte of Patna, dated. Camp at-Deoplmr. 8 April. 1821. 

^ r.,.rr, Piirsra, 21 April, 1821. 

:ame, doted Camp Bykuntpoor, 25 April, 1821. 


Gynh. 
the .Indue 
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Governor-General to in-oceed on an excursion to the Upper Provinces; in 
■either of which cases, I have to solicit your kind attention and kind offices 
•towards His Highness’ wishes. 

His Highness being in a delicate state of health, it may not be in his power 
to receive any personal attentions from j'ou but if you will put yourself in 
communication with Ghalib Alee Khan, one of His Highness’ ministers, to 
whom I have given a letter of introduction to your address, His Highness’ wishes 
will be made known to you. His Highness proceeds by water 'and has been 
fully supplied with boats, etc., still, he may require your assistance in furnish- 
ing any deficiency v'hich may have oceuired on the way. 

I request also that you will issue orders to your several Police Officers 
through whose jurisdiction His Highness is likely to pass, to pay every atten- 
tion in their power to the wants of His Highness, at the same time taking 
eveiy precaution against any impositions or misconduct his followers may be 
Inclined to commit. 

I have further to acquaint 5-011 that His Highness left iMoorshedabad on 
the. 28<ih (September) and will proceed from this station tomorrow morning^”. 

“(2) His Highness the Nawab of Bengal having returned to Moorshedabad 
I beg 5'ou will send back the Despatches which accompanied m.v letters of the 
llth and 13th instant^”. 

B. CASES OF SATl IN 1818-1822. 

The uplift of women has been one of the cardinal features in the social histoiy 
'of modern India, and the first measure of importance in this respect was the 
itbolition of Sati or the pi'actice of a wife burning herself on the funeral p5-re 
■of , her lunsband. 

In pursuance of theii- declared policy of laisser-faire in regard to Indian 
social and religious matters, the Conqiany’s Government did not long take an.v 
■dec’sive step to abolish it, but they only instructed their officers to dissuade 
the intended victims 1)5- gentle persuasion. Thus on the 28th Januaiw, 1789, 
Mr. Ilf. H. Brooke, Collector of Shahbad, wrote to Lord Cornwallis, "Cases 
■sometimes occur in which a Collector having no specific orders for the guidance 

of his conduct, is necessitated to act from his own sense of what is right 

'The rites and practices of the Hindu religion should be allowed with the most 
■qualified tolerance but a practice at which Innnan nature shudders T cannot 

permit without particular instructions ”. He was informed in 

reply that his action must bS “confined to dissuasion and must not extend to 
coercive measures or to anv’ exertion of official powers”. The Kegulat’.ons 
passed 1)5- the Government in 1812. supplemented Iw others in 1816 and 1817, 
•did not result in checking the practice as is clear from the available returns 
of Sati cases. 

(U On 7 December. 1818. Mr. Waller Ewer, Actuig Superintendent of 
Police, Lower Provinces, wrote to the Magistrate of Patna for his opinion 
on the following points; — 

2,5f,, — ^Whether the practice of Satee has increased or decreased in the 
District under your charge during the last three years. 

2n'dhj . — If the practice has increased, what has been the cause of the 
increase ? 

gj'dlv. — ^WhnL has been the effect of the interference of the Pol’ce Officers 
under the orders of Government lyv wlrcli I'cgnlar Satees are 
allowed? / 


J Letter from .taont tn Governor Gener.al, (bled Jiingypooro. 1 October, I82A to 5rr. 
T.ivicr, Actince Sfapistrate of P.itn.i. 

’ From Fame to s.imc, dated l,o, October, 1824. 



Mhhj . — ^Whether the interference of the Police has by legalizing the prac- 
tice been in your opinion a cause of the increased number of 
Satees or has it acted to the same eSect in any other manner. 

othhj . — If the practice is less fi'equent than formerly, to what do yon 
attribute the decrease? 

Gilihj . — What would be the effect of a law abolishing the practice of Satee? 

It is scarcely necessary for me to request that in procuring the information 
necessary tj form your opinion you will be extremely careful to afford no 
ground for the natives to suspect that any interference with their customs 
and prejudices is in contemplation.” 

(2) The Eegistrar of the Nizamat Adalat wrote to the Patna Court of 
Appeal on 24 June, 1822: — 

“The statements from certain districts of Sutties which occurred therein 
during the past year being totally destitute of remark, the Court 
direct me to bring the circumstance to the notice of the Magis- 
trates subordinate to your authority, and to require them to furnish 
Magistrates subordinate to your authority,, and to require them tp furnish 
in future, a brief explanation of each case, to be abstracted from the reports 
of their Police Officers, distinguishing whether the sacrifice took place by the 
ceremony of Anoomuran, t.e., cremation at a time subsequent to the burning 
of the husband’s corpse, or Suhamurun, i.e., burning together with the 

husband’s corpse and stating whether the deceased, left any children and their 

ages, whether the Police Officers were present or not, and generally any other 
particular that they may consider \vorthy of insertion^.” 

‘‘(3) An extract from the proceedings of the Nizamat Adalat on the 24th 

May, 1822, respecting the Sati reports from 1821: — 

Behar > 

In 1820—1. 

In 1821—2. 

Increment. 

23. “ Only two cases of Sutee are reported from this district. 

It is presumed that they were legal but no explanation is afforded, nor is it 
even mentioned whether or not the vPolice Officers were present. The Magi.S' 
trate be desired to communicate further particulars in future.” 

City of Patna. 

In 1820—5. 

In 1821—5. 

”24. The above remark is equally applicable to the City of Patna from 
which five Sutees have been reported^. 

C. SLAVERY. 

“(1) It appearing from a case tried by me in Tirhoot that a boy stolen 
in the mofussil was brought into the city of Patna and sold to the Collector’s 
nazir, and that the Kazee executed the deed of sale without making any 
proper inquiry as to whether the boy was the property of the seller. As such 
a practice may be productive of oppression I have to beg that you will do me 
the favour to inform me whether there have at any time been issued any 
Proclamations or Eastoor nl Amul from your office ordeinng the parties in 
such cases to give notice to the Police and whether you think such orders 
would bo attended with good effect. The reason for my making ilio enquiry 

is that, the Razir he had never heard of any such oi’ders whereas 

T. th ink it is v ery probable that they exist, or at all eve nts was to be of nse^”. 

1 Enclosed ,in a letter from tlic Patna Court of Appe.al to Mr. W. H. Tippet, MnAFtrate 
of P.alna. tlatccl 25tli .Tune, 1822. 

Quoted in a loiter from pamc to same, ^latccl 5tb July, 1822, 

from J. B, Illford, Judge of llie Patna Court of Circuit to W, H. Tippet, dated 
26lh ^ovcmlicr 1821. 
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(2) 1 was favoured with your letter of the (?) instant and as you appear 
to agi-ee with me in the propriety of having-a Register of the sale and transfer 
of slaves I beg leave to propose that a boot be tept at the Princinal Thanna 
and that all persons maldng any transfer of slaves be ordered to register them 
and that the Kazees and their scribes be forbid to draw up the deeds till they 
have ascertained that the transaction has been registered at the Thanna. Of 
course the Thannadar would be held responsible for making the neeessaiy 
enquiry as to the right of property, etc., etc. 

I should propose that the Register be kept in the subjoined form with anv 
variations or additions which you may think proper and that a copy of it 
should be forwarded to the Magistrate at the close of each month. 

Form^. 


Date 

Name and 
description 
of place 

Age and 
former res! - 
dence of 
slave 

Name of 
seller with 
his 

residence. 

Name of 
buyer with 
his 

residence 

Name of 
witnesse.s 
With their 
places of 
re.sidence 

PricM and ern- 
ditions of sales 




i 


0 

1 









Slavery, whatever might have been the foims in wJiich it prevailed, was 
a wdde-spread and long-standing institution m the country^. Rut l ice many 
other social evils, this one too W'as abolished through successive stages under 
the influence of the spirit of reform which characterised the first half of the 
19th century. The British parliament Tiholished slave trade in 1807, In 
1813 the East India Company’s Government forbade importation of slaves 
from any other country into India, and in 1832 “the purchase and =ale of 
slaves brought from one district to another was made a nenal offence”. .\ct 
V of 3843 made slavery illegal in India. 

D. LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 

■‘We beg to apprize you that Government have established a Litbograpbic 
Press at the Presidency under the Superintendence of Dr. Kind for the pur- 
pose of supplying tlic Government offices with such forms as can he prepared 
with more economy and expedition than by means of writhig. 

Should you consider it advisable and likely to enable you lo relieve the 
labours of yoitr English and Native waiters, yon can indent upon the Superin- 
tendent for such Forms, as arc in general use in your office. 

As the Lithographic cq^ies wall be nearly Facsimiles of those you may 
furnish for the guidance of the Superintendent, it will be . sufficient to yon, 
to direct tliat your copy be prepared with attention as to the size of jiaper and 
spaces to be left blank, and that you insert in red ink ibe numbers of copies 
required, the date of despatch, and the office to which the forms are to be sCnt. 
these particular.? being entered on the Form, will be sufficient for record in 
the Lithographic office, and will obviate the necessity of any letter being 
sent with the Form^”. 

^ Letter from same to s.imc datcrl 29 November, 1821. 

- K. K. Datt.a. Baujul SubaJi, Vol. I, pp. 492-193. 

’ Letter from Fori William, Govcmmeiil Litliogr.apliic Press, ol.st August. 1825.. io 
the Judge and Jfagistrato of P.atna. 
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' The English East India Company had some printing presses. In 1674 the 
Court of Directors sent Henry Mills to Bombay with a printing press, types 
and a large quantity of paper. We read in Records, dated the 16th July, 
1758, that the printing houses were not fit for use and were in an extremelj' 
bad condition^. A i)rinting press was in use in Madras in 1772, and “an 
official printing Press-" was started in Calcutta in 1779 under the superinten- 
dence of Sir Charles Wilkins. The Christian missionaries started a press 
at Serampore, and printing presses were in operation also in some other places 
in northern India® during the early years of the 19th century. ^ 


^ .Margarita Barns, The Indian Prees^ P. 44. 
* Ibid. 

’ Ihiil. 
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UNPUBLISHED COREESPONDENCE RELATING TO MAHARAJA 
MADHO SINGH OF JAIPUR AND SOME OF HiS CONTEMPORARIES 


TBy Khan Sahib Syed Hasan Askeri. M.A., B.L.] 

The present miter was fortunate enough to discover, year before last, a 
little Persiaji manuscript, containing an unique collection of letters and docu- 
ments, apparently compiled from the records in possession of Eaja Har Sahai, 
a trust-worthy agent of iMaharaja Madho Singh Sawai of Jaipur, and very soon 
a paper, based on some of the important letters in the collection and throwim? 
.iresii, almost new. light on Durrani-Eajput relations-, during the fateful yeans 
1759-61 was contributed by me to the ninth session of the Indian History 
■Congress. Subsequently the revered Guru of the writer, Sir J. N. Sarlmr. 
borrowed the manuscript and utilized some of the letters in an article^ which 
ho contributed to Modern Review, Calcutta. Unfortunately, tiie manuaci-ipt 
which bears ho name is incomplete and manv of the letters in it are devoid of 
dates and the names of the writers and the addresses. But a close and careful 
srufiv of the contents leaves us in in no doubt about the necessary particulars. 
Some of the letter^ in the Collection to which a mere passing reference w.as 
made in the writer’s paper deserve a fuller notice because of their historical 
importance. They brincr out some new and interesting facts. An attempt 
has beeri made' ill the following lines to give the English translation of these 
letters which may be divided into three groupS: — 

fa) Correspondence between Shah Alam and Maharaja Madho Singh with 
some extracts relating to allied subjects. 

(b) CoiTesiiondence of the Raja of Jaipur with the Eohilla Chiefs^. 

tc; A letter and a deed of agreement sent by Ahmad Shah Abdali an.l ins 
Vazir to Ahmad Khan Bangash and a letter of tlie Bangnsh Chief to the Raia of 
Jaipur. 

The followijig is almost the exact translation of a letter anparurrlv sent by 
Shah Alam to the Jaipur Eaja. sometime in 1173 A.H.*' or IJob-iiO, which tells 
us,^ for the first time, about the correspondence between the tuo and the i’.eli- 
vities of Shah A ham in the east: — 


“You, the Chief of the devoted servants and the companion of the Caliphate 
and the cream of the Rajahs of Hindustan, may continue to enjoy th(^ royiU 
favours and live under the protection of God. The letter despatched by you 
and brought by Eai Akhe Singh, conveying your sense of gi'atitude for the 
grant of sword and other favours, has been received and jieruscd by me. the 
sacred and the high, and th.at which you told the said Rai about vour being, 
encaged, in accordance with tiie loftv command, with tlie work of servitude ’ 
and devotion and the promotion of royal affairs, as the situation demands, has 
also heen known. The knowledce of your fidelity of whicli a clear proof is 
the nd\aucement of royal interests has evoked anprohation and applause. 1 
have become convinced of the sincerity of your devotion .and the firmness of 


1 Alrculv published it, the p,-occeding.s of the I. H. C . 1945. Tltere .are nunv n,i.sp.int.=. 

the Abd.ali rolafiny to tlie bntlle of 

uotLJ'oTsewhere"'"' to ,;.e Hafa of .Toipur „-hicl, have been 

'• It is ilifTicull to fiv the exaet date liut the contest shows iln, tl.„ i 

been written eonw time between the proclamation of bis a-es.sion 1 v .Shii, 

T. 11,0 or 24th Dee. 17.59) ami tlie renl.acement of Mir .Tafar I.y Mb film ’ 


(3 .Tamadi 
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your loyalty and reverence in respect of the management of the affairs, of the 
state. The royal standard was raised for regulating the affairs of Bengal and 
the royal camp had been pitched in the vicinity of Azimabad (Patna) when the 
news came that His late Majesty, the shadow; of God, was murdered by the cruel 
hand of a disloyal faithless servant, and I, with the grace of God. and the aid 
of the unfading Eternal, ascended the throne of the Caliphate. Accordingly 
the lofty Earman was immediately despatched to you, the sincere one, and it 
behoves you to shoulder the responsibilities of that region and strive your ut- 
most to repair the cracks there and give currency to the royal coin in all the 
regions of that side. With the gi-ace of God a body of 30,000 cavalry is 
attending the victorious stirrup and the Rajahs and the chiefs of the neighbour- 
hood have arrived and are arriving to offer their services. It is hoped that 
in the near future Jafar Ali Khan with Raja Ramnarain will offer their allegiance 
and attend the auspicious stirrup. If God wills, within a short time having 
accomplished the affairs of this region, I shall turn my attention towards that 
side and taking 3'ou, the Chief of the devoted servants, will proceed to punish 
the disloyal and refractory j^eople of that side and restore quiet and tranquility 
to the creatures of God. Do more than what you have written for the pro- 
tection of that region till the time the august cavalcade reaches there. The 
agents^ of Jafar .Mi Khan and Raja Ram Narain have arrived in the presence 
and they have sent letters frequently expressing their desire to seek the audience; 
Rai Akhe Singh had submitted in his own Arzdast, in accordance with your 
letter, that I should take Shujauddaula to the territory of Sujan Singh, Raja 
Barchanclra Bahadur^ whom you had induced to offer his allegiance and service 
to my roj'al-self so that you, the chief of the devoted ones, also might advance 
to that quarter and having arrived in my presence should participate in the 
management of the royal affairs. The Arzis of Shujauddaula Bahadur have 
also been received expressing his desire to kiss the royal threshold and he 
is expected^ in a day or two. If God wills, within a short time, in accordance 
with youv request and after having settled the affairs of this region, the august 
cavalcade will proceed to that side. You should frequently wuite about your 
affairs, for in it lie.s the happiness of my royal self.” 

Sometime after, on 2 Moharram, 1175, or B August, 1761, Shah Alam wrote 
to Raja Madho Singh about his movements towards the west: •- 

‘‘You, the purest and the best of the Chief servants, naragon ennong Hie 
distinguished ones, an exemplar of loyalty and fidelity, the cream of the Rajas 
of Hindustan, may enjoy the royal favouTs and know that the Ai'zi sent by 
you, the model of the servants, saying tbat you heard the happy news of the 
march of the roj-al standard and of halting at places for ordering the affairs of 
, the world has been received and read. Now, on 2 Mobarram, the world-con- 
querin.g royal .cavalcade has reached the vicinity of Jajmau and there has 
been a stoppage here for the sacred 10 days. As it is my earnest wish to 
' proceed further, if God wills, very soon the neighbourhood of the capital will 
acquire lustre and syilendonr by' my auspicious amval. In the mean-while, 
it has readied my royal ears tbat on account of the movement of the disloyal 
one’' tile r-hie.f of the servants, the noble governor Najibuddaula Babndur, too 


* According to Mnnnn Lnl (S. 3\. K.) the letter of the Colonel and .Tafav AH Khan h.ad 
hocn received v.iih Xaravs while Shah Alain was staging at Mukundpur, Rewa, on 10 
Jaiitadi. I, 1273 aiul an Arrdast of .Jafar Ali Khan w.as nKain received on 1st of^ Shaahan 
of the s.ainc year. The aidhor of S. ;M. sa,v.s that R.aja Ram Narain, sent deceptive letter 
afWr hi.s defeat at, the Hattie of Tlehra at the hands of the imperialists, 
riie writer ha.« not been able to identify this ]>er?onago. . 

’ Tliis piil.s tis in a diniciiltv. When the Nnwah Vazir of otitlh advanced to receive 
Shah Alam on the other side of'thc Karani Nas-a, it not Mir .Jafar hnl his Bon-in-l.TW 
who ncciiiiicd the Mnsnad of Itcimal. 

* Who was ho? 
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has set out from that side. You, the cream of the Eajas of Hindustan and; 
the essemie of the well-wishing ones, should immediately send a sti-ong contin- 
gent to Mirza Jawan Bukht, the light of the eyes of the Caliphate and 
Sovereignty and you should prepare yourself to kiss the royal threshold- 
You should convey whatever you have to say through my noble, Na-wab 
Mukhtaruddowla^, whom I regard as my son and I shall know of it.” 

Probably three days later Mumtazuddaula wrote to kladho Singh as 
follows: — 

“Maharaja Saheb, the bestower of generosity’^ on the sincere ones. May 
you remain safe ! After wishing to enjoy the happiness of our coming to- 
gether which can not be expressed through words. I have to disclose to your 
friendly self that j'our Arzi has been conveyed to His Majesty and I have also 
done whatever was necessary to impress the latter with the increasing cons- 
tancy of your devotedness. The King said that the devotion and the fidelity of 
the members of your family is hereditary and as during these days your Arzis 
have been frequently received, he regards you as one bom in the family and as 
an old well-wisher. If God wills, at the time you seek the audience of the august 
majesty, you will become the recipient of special royal favours. It was at 
the instance and suggestion of this friend of yours that these precious words- 
were uttered by His Majesty and this will become apparent to you from the 
contents of the special Shuqqa which has been sent in reply to your Arzi. I 
hope that you will continue to show your good will and devotedness by writing 
frequently about all the affairs there. You should also send your Vakil eiy 
soon here at .Jajmau where His j\rajesty is staying for the 10 days of !Mohai’ram 
so that befoi'e you come yourself other notable chiefs sent by 3 ’ou should enjoy 
the felicity of royal audience. If God wills this will contribute to an increase 
in ro.yal favours. With the grace of God I have been able to draw the atten- 
tion of His Majesty towards your affaii's exactly as it ought to have been. 
You will come to Imow of the details from the letters of Eai Ivishorchand. 
You should remain devoted with your heart and soul in this verv manner to 
the service of His Majesty and should always gladden the heart of this friend' 
of yours by writing friendly letters. You, the Eaja of that countiy, should' 
also, in accordance with His Majesty’s directions, send very soon a trust- 
worthy commander with a suitable force.”' 

That Shah Alam could count upon the support of klaharaja kladho Singh- 
of Jaipur and others in his desire to punish the refr.actory chiefs and reduce 
them to submission is clear from the following extracts from (a) a letter 
written probably^ by Eaja Har Sahai to Shah Wali Khan, the Vazir of the 
Abdali and (b) a letter apparently sent to a trustworthy official of IMaharaja 
jMadho Singh on behalf of Nawab Kizam Ali Khan of Haiderabad at about 
this A"ery time (Aug. 17G1). 

(a.) After the return of the Imperial forces some dear ones conspired to 
call Afalbar, the reprobated one, from GAvalior where he Avas loitering so that 
with his help they should be able to create disorders and disturbances. Shri 
Alaharajadhiraja Saheb, in accordance with the royal orders, set out from 
Jaipur and as His Majesty Shah Alam Bahadur, the King, had also drawn his 
attention he Avrote requesting him to pioceed to that sideband himself marched' 
towards Tatwa (on the Chambnl) so as to intercept that accursed fellow. After 
punishing some of tlie Zamindars aa-Iio Avere in conspiracy Avith the eneni.v, 
he flMndlio Singh) left a force there; Mallinr finding no way to advance further, 
returned to his residence. As His Majesty’s (Shah Alam’s) stay in the- 


* It ou"lit fo be ijrnmt.'izu.'i-DowIa, (lie Il.ihfhi of .Sii.nh .Al.Tni. Aerordinc to Miinna I.al' 
he wiis a pi-andson of Itipnd Klian. He ha.*-- been frequentl.v mentioned bv Oliidain .Ali. 
and Kbainiddin. the liistonans of Shall Alam. 

- It has been notieed in the paper contributed to tlie tttli Session of tlie I. TI. r. 
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Doab, at Jajmau, had become prolonged, Malhar finding an opportunity pro- 
.needed to that side and the Itaja of Kota joined him. A severe eugagevuenti 
took place between the forces sent by Sri Maharajadhiraja arid the enemy at 

a distance of 10 Kos from Mukundra Malhar was w'ounded and fled 

away Kfng Shah Alam Bahadur has been staying for some time 

on the bank of the Jamuna, at Hamirptir and the Gosain companions of Nawab 
Sbujiiud-Daul.i pushed on to Jhansi^ M-hieh had been in the hands of the 
enemies for some time and ravaged the territories. The Bundella and the 
Bhadauria Bajahs have had the honour of being in the royal presence ” 

(b) The Arzi that you sent has been received and the news that the royal 
standard (of Shah Alam) has arrived at Jajmau and Maharaja Madho Singh 
of high rank has resolved to proceed towards Malwa, in accordance with the 
firm command (of His Majesty). 

Certain extracts from the letters which Maharaja Madho Singh addressed 
T? KohiJla chiefs, (a) Saduliah Khan (b) Dunde Khan and (e) Hafiz 

Kahmat Khan and which were sent in reply to their letters of congratulation 
on Ins victory ov’er Malhar and his Comrade-in-arms, Maharaja Eajnip of Kota, 
Slow the good relations that existed between the Jaipur Baja and the Eohillas. 
i honcrh the language and the tone differ, the contents are almost identical and, 
ciieretore it would suffice to quote from the letter addressed to Sadullali Khan 


'A‘' .•■'^our Joyous letter saying how you felt immensely glad and happy 

n the receipt of the news of the victories which through the gift and grace 
on -Vhnigiuy and the splendid exertions of the veteran warriors left 

< . mipiession on the jaiges of times and your felicitations and congi'atulations 
nave been received and have proved to be a source of great happiness to me. 

s lom \eiv olden times sincere friendliness and affection between ourselves 
rest on firm foundations, there is nothing strange if mv'victories and flourishing 
condifaon gladden your heart. With the grace of 'God, the .'force which- 
u e 1 , le command of the victorious warriors had been sent ahead devastated 

Eajvup and the Mahnrao shut himself within liis 
oitmcations. He has been sending messages seeking pardon for his crime. 

1 nave repeatedly received beneficent letters from His Imperial Majestv and 
shadow of God, and Taliqchas (letters of Shah Wall Khan), 
vnursplf Inrl'"* eager to see you and as not separate from 
me of vm'iv render me ever happy by sending letters and informing 

and verv clpma^^f other particulars, you will get the same in details 

rank and +i writings of Baja Harsaliai, the sincere one of high 
>anK. and from the statement of Eadlia Ivrishna. 


As regards the four documents which include fa) an Ahdnama signed and 
sc.i e bv Shah \\ nli Khan, the Wazir of the Abdali and sent in Sliaaban. 1773; 
-Pi • ■’ocoinpanying note of the Afghan king giving -assurances to the Bangash 
lie , (c) an account of the pompous march of Ahnia-d .Khan Bangasli to 
m eniev the Afghan Kiiig and the splendid reception which was accorded to 
im an (cl) a letter of the Nawab of Karrukhabad to Maharaja Madho Singh 
as nng urn to accept him as an intermediary between him and the Abdali, it 
translate the fir.st two in full and remain content with a few 
•extracts from the remaining ones. 

threshold of the king of kings which is a place of 
p o-.mtion enter into solemn covenant, on the basis of the holy words of God, 


loUc« I-?! engagement that the Baj-a of Joipiir received conRi-.atuIatoi- 

* --iecordinA m to which he ifcnt soitahle replies as the sequal will sho^ 

Jamacli I. 1175 or the .'"yeeian, Khairndtlm. it was m the heginninic of the month 0 

towards Kalpi ‘..m,] c..,ptu!fa" ‘rf “Cce.ssion, that Shah Alam proceede 

I aptuied it and afterwards the forts of Xfoth Jhansi (I. N.) 
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with brother, equal to my own self, namely,’ Nawab Ahmad Ivhau Bangasb’ 
Bahadur Ghalibjang and bear the resiiousibility on myself of taking the written 
assurance of his most glorious and illustrious Majesty that as soon as the said. 
Nawab comes into the imperial camp, his honour, dignity and credit will 
become more than those of thousand and the imperial favours will be bestowed 
on him in such a way as have not been accorded to any m Hindustan. The 
words of his enemies against him will never be entertained and he will be 
allowed to retain the office, jagirs, and territories which he has been holding, 
from before. Nay, others will be bestowed on him on behalf of His August 
Majesty.” 

All the affairs of Hindustan will be regulated after consulting him and 
taking his advice. He will be immune from all harm. I, the servant of 
the royal thre.shold promise to treat his good and evil as my own and in this 
matter God. and the Prophet of God are my .witnesses. _ If I am guilty of 
deviation it will be a deviation fi-om the command of God and His Prophet”. 

(b) “Be it known to you, the sincere one, that at this time the grand 
Wuzir has submitted that Ahmad Khan Bangash is a man of pure fiiendshij) 
and seeker of honour and is so serviceable as to be capable of doing many 
deeds. On his representation I have been gi-aeious enough to put down my 
own ausuicious signature. You, of elevated dignity, should remain assured 
that your sincerity is quite apparent to in\ fortunate self. Mine is a God- 
given kingdom and is meant for the Afghan race to take pride in and the 
Bangash Afghans are our own fellowmen and I consider them to be those of 
ourselves. Having set your mind at case on all accounts come very soon 
to present yourself in my court, and if God wills, in every matter, your honour 
will be niy'coucern and all the affairs relating to you, of high station, will be 
attended to as pertaining to that of the whole of one race”. 

(c) ‘‘It was yet four hours for the night to expire when his highness came 
out from his camp which was in a garden of Kol (Aligarh) towrads the east 
and was at a distance of li Kos from the imperial camp. He was riding on 
the back of an elephant and he advanced wdth bands playing music, torches 

being earned by men, and ehandeliars borne by gigantic elephants 

Ho arrived at the door of the house of the king where the grand Wazir and 

the great omrahs were present The cap-wearers were standing in 

two rows with strict orders that no one should interfere with the men of his 

highness. The latter accompanied by all his chiefs and trust-worthy officials, 
numbering more than a hundred, proceeded to the presence of the emperor 
and offered two elephants, 1001 gold mohars, 5000 rupees, and 40 tray.s con- 
taining clothes of gold, figured silk brocade, mixed cloth of .silk and cotton, 
velvet broad cloths, white clofli and chiuts which were the choicest gifts of 
Hindustan . . . He was honoured with a rich robe of honour etc. Then 
the emperor told him that all the transactions in Hindustan would be one in 
coirsultniion with him. Then his highness went to Ashraful, Wuzara. . . . 
and sat and talked with him for two hour.s. The grand wazir said that they 
had to face two enemies in Hindustan, the JIarhattas and its intense lieat. 
The Jlarhattas were ns good as overthrown and the summer season was about 
to e.xpire. He added that the emperor wanted to regulate the affair.® ' of 
India with the advice of his highness. There-nfter the latter took his leave, 
rode back on his elephant and entered his own tent one hour after daybn%-iJr. 
. The genera] practice in the imperial camp is that neither the wazir nor Bakshi 
nor a great noble can ride on an elephant and none can dare play music or allow 
drums to be beat. All men of the army felt surprised. On his return the 
emperor caused it to be proclaimed in his own camp that none of the Wilnyafc 
sliould show religious intolerance towards the Hindus and Mnsh'ms oi Hindii.s- 
tan and the weak should never be oppressed.” 
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(d) “...I have written the particulars before ...Now that the emperor 

has sent many letters to your friend including one signed by him and another of 
the grand Wazir to the effect that the affairs of the country would be regu- 
lated in consultation with myself Our old and sincere friendship demands 

that you should, without standing on ceremony, convey all questions and 
answers through this friend of yours. You wull learn the particulars from 
your Vakil, Eai Har Prasad.” 
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A LITTLE KNOWN FACTOR THAT CONTRIBUTED TO THE DEFEAT 
OF THE FRENCH IN THE CARNATIC WARS 


[By Dr. H. N. Sinha, M.A. (AUd.), Ph.D. (London)] 

I'iie Anglo-French rivalry was the outstanding feature of the Carnatic Wars 
that started in the Deccan in 174d and came to an end in 17(ji. The wars 
have got tv/o distinct phases, viz., the first that came to an end with the 
departure of Dupleix and the arrival of Godeheu, and the second that began 
with the declaration of the Seven Years’ War in 1756 and closed with the fall 
of Pondicherry in 1761. During the first phase the French under the leader- 
ship of Dupleix more than held their owm, and attem2)ted vast territorial 
acquisitions without adequate resources. When Godeheu made a provisional 
treaty in January 1755, _ the termg did not show the E.I. Company in auv 
particularly favourable or predominant position. Indeed the French were 
more favourably situated in that year, with Bussy dominant at Hyderabad 
and the revenues of the Northern Sarcars secured for the maintenance of the 
French troops in the service of the Nizam. But after the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War, the overthrow of Siraj-ud-daula, and the domination of 
Clive in the affairs' of Mir Jafar in Bengal and Bihai\ the situation changed 
completely in favour of the English in the Carnatic. The ultimate triumiih 
of the English in the Carnatic wars has been explained with reference to 
various causes by eminent historians. Smith and Roberts, for example, think 
that the sound commercial position, mastery of the sea, and the superior 
military direction of the English were responsible for the triumph of the 
English. On the other side, the lack of all these and the blunders that the 
leaders of the, French committed brought about their failure. Further, the 
value of the resources that flowed from Bengal to the help of the English in 
the Carnatic hag been categorically stressed by Smith. He says, “it is futile 
to lay stress upon the personal frailties of Dupleix, Dally or lesser men in order 
to, explain the French failure. Neither Alexander tlie Great nor Napoleon 
could have won the empire of India by starting from Pondicherry as a base, 
and contending with the power that held Bengal and command of the sea.” 

That is very true. But It has been nowhere brought out by any historian 
what exactly weie the resources of “the power that held Bengal”. I do not 
know if Smith himself realised the full significance of his remark or could 
visualize the exact magnitude of the resources that lay at the disposal of the 
power that held Bengal. Of course the resources of Bengal which was then 
regarded as the “paradise of India” were immense, but here we will take up 
only one type of the resources about the supply of which to their Presidency 
of Madras the E. I. Company were very much concerned, and which ultimately 
played a decisive part in the Carnatic Wars. 

That was the supply of salt-petre which was needed for making gun-powder. 
Its abundant and unfailing supply from Bihar early attracted the attention of 
the Company in Bengal. It was needed in all the settlements of the Com- 
pany in India and for supply to the King’s government in England. Up to 
the "year 1758 Coja Wajid, the American merchant of Bengal, retained the 
mojiopoly of salt-petre. The year previous to the accession of Mir Jafar to 
ttie Masnad of Bengal after the overthrow of Siraj-ud-daula, the Dutch mer- 
chants had tried to obtain the monopoly but had failed. The English in 
Bengal were not satisfied for some years past about their supply of gun-powder. 
One of the causes of the fall of Calcutta at the hands of Siraj-ud-daula in 
June 1756 was the inferior quality and insufficient quimtity of gun-powder in 
the stores at Fort William because of which, as Governor Drake wrote, they 
could not defend Fort William. In his letter, dated 25 January, 1757, he 
wrote that they had only 700 maunds of gun-powder of which 1/3 was damaged 
and could not be used. 
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Alter the overthrow of Biraj-ud-daula and the succession of Mir Jafar as 
the nominee of the English, Olive took advantage of his dominant position in 
the Subah of Bengal and the dependence of the Nawab for military assistance 
on the English, and on the occasion of the Eatna expedition (Dee. 1757 — May 
1758], while accompanying the Nawab, he applied to him for the grant of the 
monopoly of salt-petre in perpetuity to the Company. It was with much, 
hesitation that the Nawab granted the request of Cfive.' The Calcutta Council 
writing about this in their letter to the Court, dated 31 Dec. 1758. felt "that 
I'othing but his (NaAvab’s) fear of the English and the assistance he might 
Jiave occasion to demand of us in case of any exigency induced him to comply 
with our petition for that grant.” The .monopoly Avas secured in March 1758 
oji the condition that the Company, paid Its.' 15.000 to, the NaAA^ab and 
Bs. 10,000 to Ramnarain the Deputy • NaAvab of , Bihar, and delivered 
20,000 mds. of salt-petre to the Nawab for bis OAA’n use every year. (Letter- 
to the Court, 31 Dec. 1758, para. 66.) 

This AA-as secured in pursuance of the instructions of the Directors AA'ho in 
thei)- letter, dated 11 Nov. l'?57 wrote the folloAA'ing: 

"With respect to salt-petre you are to provide in the best maimer, and on 
the most reasonable terms you can, a sufficient quantity for the, sUA'cral ships, 
to be sent home, not only from your Presidency but likewise from Port St. 
George and Bombay, to Avhich places Ave .must- depend upon your care for 
foiw'arding the necessary proportions, as the demand for salt-petre is very 
great, and the Company are by their Charter obliged, and- do uoav actually 

deliver to the Government five hundred tons a year ” They Avanted for 

requirements at home not 500. tons only but 2.000 tons eA^ery yeaio This, 
requirement could be satisfied OAving to the , revolution in Bengal AA'hieh had 
made the Norwab a creatm'e of the Company, and because of AA'hicli he had been 
('.onstrained to grant the monopoly of salt-petre to the Company. Apart from 
'supplying enormous quantities of this commodity to the Home gCA-ernment, 
thoA- had to send equally large quantities to Madras and Bombay. The Honie 
govcrninenb needed it badly because of the SeA-en Years’ War, and the rmpre 
and cheap supply of gunpoAvder must- have been a decisive factor in the ulti-, 
mate victory of the English over the French in this Avar Avhioh was Avaged M. 
the three continents of Asia. Europe, and America. Similarly the Company 
fighting against the French in the Carnatic ireeded it in large quantities.” 

In their letter to the Court, dated 20 August 1757 the Council of -Fort 
William Avrote tliat they had sujjplied 4,000 bags- of salt-petre by the ship 
Mai'lborough and 900 bags .by the ship Mermaid to IMadras. In their letter 
to the Court, dated 27 February 1758 the Council Avrote that they had supplied 
500 bags by the ship Doddala 3 ’ to Bombay. In their letter to the Court, dated 
22 October and 31 December 1758,' they wrote that they had sent 6,200 bags 
of salt-petre to Bombaj- during the months of April and May that year. In 
their letter to the Court, dated 31 DeceinJ)er . they AATote that- 6,000 bags had 
been sent to Madras on the 5tb of- April 1758. In their letter to the court, 
dated 20 Dec. 1759 they AA-rote that 6.600 bags, of salt-peBe bad- been sent -to- 
BcnAhay that year. In their public proceedings, dated 20 December 1759 (no. 
1451), the Council of Calcutta mention that they were despatching 1,000 bags 
of salt-petre to Madras on board the Leopard -SnoAV. - In their letter to the 
Convb dated 29 December 1759 they AA-rote the following; 

‘We continue to purchase our salt-petre at .Patna by virtue -of the 
Piirwannah obtained from the Nawab and expect about eighty thousand maunds 
of <hal article, aa-iU be proAuded this season. Your order.s relating to the quality 
of snh-netve +o be laden on each shin and- for sending a, large supply of lliat 
m-ti(-,le to each of the other Presidencies shall ■ be ■ punctuall-y complied Avith ’ 
(Par.a. 43 and 44.) 



. - ’ _ "si 

Such were the expectations of the Company for the'^year 1760, which witnessed; 
the most decisive phase of the Carnatic war. In their letter to the Directors 
dated 31 December 1758 the Council at Fort William had written thus about, 
their suireriority in all those resources which ryere required for winning the War 
against the French. “The plenty of money and provisions we can supj^ly the 
gentlemen at Madras will enable them to carry any of their resigirs whereas, 
the total want of the French .are in both and without any visible means of redress, 
render it almost impossible for them to undertake any thing of moment. Over- 
and above their want of money we are well assured there is a great scarcity of 
gun-powder among them, and this is an article they have little hopes of being; 
relieved in, except from here as w'e have the wdiole of the salt-petre in our hands.”' 

Thej^ had surmised correctly. Since'the English had the monoisoly of sah.- 
petre;. the French could not get an adequate supply of it, and since they could' 
not, they lost against the British in the last jjhase o: the Carnatic war that began .ir- 
1758 and ended in 1761. - It was not merely the supply of provisions which they 
wanted, the want of gumpowder seriously handicapped their military operations 
on the east coast. It is little realised that this was one of the most decisive 
factors in the ultimate triumph of the English over the French in India. It may- 
also be surmised that the unhampered supply of salt-petre from Bengal, to 
England helped the English to triumph over the French in the Seven Year’s; 
War. 
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KAimUJI BHONSLE, SENA SAHEB SUBHA— REASONS FOR KIS 

REMOVAL 


[By Dr. Y. K. Daslipande, M.A,, LL.B., D.Litt.] 

Before the Nagpur raj was acquired by Eaghuji I, the Bhonsfas were 
deputed to collect the Chouth and Sardeshmukhi dues in Berar and the 
Ciondwan on behalf of the Maratha emjjire. The Marathas had first obtained 
these rights by force of arms. Even in the regime of Shivaji has generals 
Vised to raid the territories of the other powers and would devastate and loot 
the country unless they were paid a* quarter of’ the revenue as a price for 
.-.aving the country from dev^astation. Sliivaji’s generals such as Prataprao 
Gujar and Parsoji Bhonsle had led armies in Berar and Gondwan and had 
recovered these dues. It was in 1699 during the regime of Eajaram, the 
.second son of Shivaji, that Parsoji Bhonsle, grand uncle of Eaghuji I, was 'for the 
first time, appointed a permanent officer under the title of Sena Sahib Subha 
to collect the Chouth and Sardeshmukhi dues in Berar and the Gondwan. He 
resided in Berar and made Bhamb, now in Yeotmal district; his headquarter. 
Parsoji was the first to support the cause of Shahuji after his return from the 
custody of the Mughal emperor. Shahuji, therefore, .confirmed Parsoji ’s 
appointment as Sena Sahib Subha and collector of the dues in Berar and the 
Gondwan. . . . Parsoji used to stay with his army in Berar which was then under 
the Mughal Subahdar and would collect the dues, even though Aurangzeb the 
Mughal emperor, was personally present in the Deccan to amiibilate the 
Marathas and the Muslim kingdoms in the Deccan. After the death of Parsoji 
in 1709 A.D., Shahuji appointed in his place his son ICanhuji Bhonsla as Sena 
Sahib Subha and collector of the dues in Berar and the Gondwan. Kanhuji 
also resided in Berar with a large army and collected the dues from the terri- 
tory. He carried on raids beyond his jurisdiction in Chhattisgarh and Orissa. 
He was in office till 1730 A.D. He was removed from office by Shahuji and 
his nephew Eaghuji I was appointed Sena Sahib Subha in his place. By the 
order from Shahuji, he was authorised to col’ect dues from Allahabad, Patna 
.Tiul even from Bengal in the east. Eaghuji was also ordered to arrest 
Kanhuji and to send him to Satara in custody. 

Prom several documents secured from private custody, while searching for 
historical documents in Berar and elsewhere, it can be inferred that the regime 
of Kanhuji Bhonsle, Sena Sahib Subha was oppressive and highhanded and 
It V. as equally prejudicial to the interests of the Maratha kingdom and to the 
subjects. All these causes led Shahuji to order the removal of Kanhuji 
Bhonsle from office and his ultimate arrest. 

In order to support these conclusions, some five or six documents, which 
came to light in my search of documents, hav'e been noted below: — 

(i) Abhayapatra, a letter of assurance by Kanhuji himself to the Brahmins 
of Taiegaon Dasasar in Berar. It was recovered from a Brahmin family of 
that place. While the army of Kanhuji Bhonsle was in camp at Sangam, a 
village on the confluence of the Wardha and the Bembla, the Brahmins of 
Talfepaon met in a body with Kanhuji and complained about the oppression 
-vtused by his army and expressed their readiness to leave the place lo avoid 
furl her molestation. He then issued this letter of assurance to the effect that 
they would not be henceforward troubled by the army and that they should 
■stick to the place. 

(ii) It appears that the army to Kanhuji was available on payment in 
ii ternal disputes. From a statement of F. 1192 submitted by one Gangadhar 
D'.'sbmukh of Pialegaon in Berar to Eaghuji Bhonsle, it appears that one 
Timnji Deshmwkh was required by force to bequeath the Deshmukhi watan 
i'l favour of one Gajmalji. Kanhuji Bhonsle was, approached by the party of 
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Timaji.. He sent his general Tukoji Gujar who compelled Gajmalji to. return 
the -watan to Timaji. The document was found in possession of the descend- 
ant of Timaji -at Kalegaon. 

(iii) Three orders in original issued Shahuji from -Satara to Kanhuji 
Bhonsle, were secured through late Justice Keshaorao of Hyderabad High 
•court, from the descendants of Dharmaji and Ghavhaji Deokate in whose 
favour the orders were issued. The first two documents are dated the 54th and 
•the last one the 58th year of the coronation of Shivaji. The first document 
records tlie complaint that the army of Kanhuji molested the territory in 
possession of jDharmoji deokhate as mokasdar. The second document records 
that Kanhuji forcibly recovered the mokaSa dues from the territories under 
the jurisdiction of other sardars. The third document also contains an order 
to Kanhuji to the effect that he should not molest the mokasa territories in 
ethers’ jurisdiction and his army should not enter in others’ territories and 
shoulct not devastate them. 

(iv) A Maratlij balad compiled in about 1802 A.D. says that Kanhuji ill- 
treated and insulted Malkoji, a Mahar saint who cursed him that he would 
lose his office, would die in misery 'and Tjltimately his family would be extinct. 
This balad was obtained from a descendant of the saint in Berar. 

(v) Two rolls of Persian documents were recovered from the recca-ds of 
the Jagirdar and the Deshmukh of Parwa in Berar. These are the statements 
■of one Dhumanji Deshmukh ancester of the present Deshmukh. These state- 
ments are dated F. 1143 and P. 1146 respectively, i.e., 1731 and 1734 A.D. 
Dhumanji was a big Jamindar holding four parganas in Berar as Deshmukhi 
watan and possessing 21 villages as jagirs before the reign of Aurangzeb. He 
maintained an army and held several fortified villages. He was regularly 
paying the Chouth dues for the parganas to Kanhuji. The ryot cf the parganas 
was harassed by the army of Kanhuji, even the Deshmukh was not spared .... 
His strongholds were seized by men of Kanhuji. His property, including 
valuables, V grain, cattle, etc., were taken in possession of. Hltimately be was 
ai rested and was imprisoned first in the gndhi of Kolambi for five months and 
.thou removed to Morchandi where lie remained in prison for 7 months. 

Up paid Rs. 20.000 as ransom for his release to Kanhuji who did not keep 
his word .and failed to free him. 

Several complaints were received by Shahu about his cruelty and high- 
handedness. Kanhuji had already incurred the displeasure of Shahuji .by 
•c'.isn’nedieiice of his order. Shahu therefore removeef him from the office and 
•appointed his nephew Eaghuji I in his stead and deputed Eagliuji to arrest 
him and send him in custedy under military escort. 

Eaghuji reached Berar whh a large army. With the help of Eanoji his 
uncle, ho laid siege to Bhamb, the fortified headquarter of Kanhuji. In the 
batt'c that ensued Eaghuji won. Tukoji Gujar, general of Kanhuji was killed 
ill the action but he himself escaped. In ihe end Kanhuji was defeated in 
the lialtl.' r,f Mandar near Wun. He was taken prisoner and was sent fo 
Satara Tlie armv of the Nizam under Kliairullakhah. governor of i\rahur 
•came to know of Dliiimanji’s imprisonment. He was then released from 
•custody and was reinstated in his watan as Deshmukh. Nnro Appaji, general 
■of Eaghuji J learnt of (he injtish'ce done to Dhumanji by Kanhuji, he handed 
over possession of the gadhis and lielped him in the reco%-ery of the propertv 
usurped by Kanhuji. 

■Tlie statement further records that Kauhuji remained at Satara in Sliahu’s 
custody for three years. Thereafter he managed to escape from prison and 
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went straight to Berar. He entered tire sei-vice of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
He made Kolambi in Berar bis military headquarters and made military prepa- 
rations • ' 

It is not recorded in history what the fate .of Kanhuji was. His only son 
Hoyaji was reconciled with Shahu and Eaghuji I. He had his headquarter 
at Bhamb and held some mokasas in Berar from' Shahu. He died without any 
issue and thus the family of Kanhuji became extinct. 
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THE BAILLIE BBOTHEHS 


[By Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., Ph.D. ' 

Au attempt is made iu the following pages to j^resent a coimected personal 
narrative of the career of Hugh Baillie, the pioneer of East India' Company’s 
•commerce with Assam, and his three brothers WiUiam, Lesly and Bobert. The 
facts have been gleaned mostly from the manuscript records presented in the 
India Office Library, London. It was through Hugh Baillie 's persistent efforts 
carried on over a period of more than quarter of a century, 17(33 — ^1790, that 
the Govennnent of Bengal and the Court of Directors realised the advantages 
•of establishing commercial intercourse between Assam and the Company’s terri- 
tories. The expectations however, were not fulfilled as Baillie had painted them 
ill iiig jicriodic representations, owing to the jealousies and rivalries of European 
merchants, their oppressions of Assamese traders the civil commotions and 
.strifes in Assam, and the difficulties or realising outstanding balances from 
Assam merchants. In 1789, Hugh Baillie had himself to recommend the 
■abolition of his appointment at Goalpara, as Company’s Besident and Collector 
of Bangamati. 

r 

Hugh Baillie, as the name indicates, came from a Scotch family. His father 
Dr. Hugh Baillie. Doctor of Laws, was for some time a Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court in Ireland.^ After his retirement in about 1772, Dr. Baillie 
•settled in London as a lawyer, paying occasional visits to his home in Scotland. 
His four sons. William, Hugh, Lesly and Bobert, had served in India, and ‘with 
reputation’ as their father asserted. Lesly died ccanmander of the Company's 
fleet iu the Gulf of Persia in 1766 after having done his duty to the satisfaction 
■of the Governors for twenty years^. 

The three other brothers were present in Bengal during the conflicts with 
Hawab Siraj-ud-Dowlah in 1756-57. William Baillie was in 1756 a member of 
the Calcutta Council being eleventh in order of seniority and also Military 
Siore-kceper. Before this he had served as Chief of the factory at Judgea or 
Lakhipdre, a town in Noakhali in Bengal. In 1754 during his residence at 
Jugdea he had received from the Indian dalals Bs. '32,000, calculated at 2| 
per cent of the 15 per cent profit made by them on the Company’s inve.s6ment. 
This ajnount was supposed to be illegal, and made William Bailie liable to 
dismissal from the Company’s service. He defended his conduct by saying that 
the sum was accepted by him “on no other consideration but his taking the 
trouble to judge in the controversies between the brokers and the people of the 
•country”. This explanation was not supported by the dalals. In 1755, the 
Council at Calcutta, with Boeer Drake as President and Governor, directed 
Bailhe to ])a 3 ' the amount to the Comnany’s treasury in Bengal, and he accord- 
ingly paid Bs. 18,000 rather than quit the service,* 

On June 18. 1756. Fort William was attacked by the Nawab’s forces. Some 
of the women were sent on board and were embarked for Fulta. At 9 in the 
morning of the next d.a 3 ' William Baillie. “who exerted himself on all occasions 
in a most disinterested and generotis manner”, undertook to see the women 
and effeet-s sehb away by boat. The Nawab’s troops having pressed upon the 
Foi't with great vigour the .Armenians and the Portuguese became mortally terri- 
fied t-D take part in the defence. ’It was only by the personal efforts of Drake. 
Holwell a)id William Baillie that even the Europeans could be persuaded to 
resume their arms. At about 10, Governor Drake Comraand.-int lilinchin. 


1 J. H. Grose, Voijwjc to the F.aet Indicf. 1772, vol. IT. p. 248. 

2 Misc. Letters Ecctl.. Vol. 59, 1775. 

3 Personal Records, Vol 14, pp. 641 — 47. 




ard crowds of Com_pan 3 '’s' officers, merchants and sea-captains left the Fort and 
escaped c»u board the few ships which were still available at the river. The 
fugitives included Hugh Baillie. 

William Baillie and the other two councillors Eyre and Holwell defended tJie 
Fort with the handful of men, who now formed the remnant of garrison. Baillie 
M'as wounded by a musket ball from the enemy on the side of his head, and wa& 
in that condition shut up in a room with 145 other Europeans. Holwell and 
Baillie were the first to enter the prison. Baillie, himself suffering terribly 
from suffocation and thirst and the pain from his wound, suggested one or two- 
measures for the alleviation of the miseries of his fellowprisoners. Between 9 
and near 11, wrote Holwell, “my friend Baillie; Messrs. Jenks, Revely, Law, 
Buchtin.an and Simson, and several others for whom I had a real esteem and 
affection, had for some time been dead at my feet, and were trampled upon by 
every corporal or common soldier”. AVilliam Baillie’s name appeared in. the list 
of the victims inscribed on the Holwell Monument at Calcutta^. 

Hugh Baillie was appointed executor of his brother's estate®. A month be- 
fore the siege of Fort William, William Baillie had written to his father that his 
property in Bengal was worth £14.000®. After the recovery of Fort William by 
Cfive and Watson, Hugh Baillie submitted his deceased brother’s accounts of 
cloth delivered for bandages, cartridges, etc., during the seige^. Mir Jafar, the 
new Nawab of Bengal, according to his treaty with the Company was to recoup 
the Company and individual Europeans for their losses. In September 1759 
and February 17(50, Hugh Baillie received on this accounts Es. 6,892-2-0 and 
Rs. 4.905-12-0 respectively; part of these amounts was presumably as compensa- 
tion for the losses suffered by his deceased brother.® The father however admitted 
afterwards that he had received Es. 28,000 as his son William Baillie’s effects®. 

The news of William Baillie’s death and the circumstances attending it 
reached England in private letters. Br Hugh Baillie, indignant at the conduct 
of Roger Drake, submitted to the Court of Directors a vigorous indictment of 
the Governor’s action. The charges laid were that Drake had given shelter and 
protection to a person who had incurred the displeasure of the -Nawab, that he 
had not maintained the Fort at Calcutta in any position of defence, that he 
had deserted tlie garrison without taking with him the Company’s books or, 
effects, and that as result of the Governor’s delinquency valuable lives and 
property were lost. Then added Dr. Baillie, ‘'Amongst those who lost their lives 
miserably was my son. I hope the Hon’ble Court of Directors will not think I 
act an officious part in what I now say, I have done no more than my duty to 
my country, to the Company,, to the memory of my son and to my family oblig- 
ed me to do^®.” Roger Drake answered to these charges in a letter addressed 
from Bath on December 11, 1759. As Dia Baillie was not in a position to pro- 
duce any positive evidence of the Governor’s misconduct the Committee of 
Correspondence informed Drake “that they did not think fit to proceed further 
in the said matter.” In fact Dr. Baillie’s attempt to induce the Court to open 
an enquiry into Dr.ake’s behaviour constituted all that was done by the affected 
parties by way of punishment for the loss of the finest settlement the 
Company possessed in India, and of so many lives and valuable properties'^. 


S. C. Hill, Bengal In 77SCS7, Vol. Ill, pp. 136— MO, Vol. I. pp. Ix-^ix-lx.x.x. 
s Bong. Pub. Coils., 30tli Hay. l757, No. 874. 

6 Misc. Letters Becfl., Vol 59, 104. 

7 Bengal Pub. Cons., .Mav 20, 1757, No. 674. 

8 Bcng. Pub. Con.s., Doc.’ 4, 1759 and JIarcli 3, 1760, cited in .S. C. Hill’s of 

Buroijeonit in Bengal in 17aH’'. 

® Letters Bccd., Vol. 59. 1775. p.- 103a. 

216— s' tlaillie to Court, Oct. 1, 1759, Hisc. Letters Peed., Vol. 41, 1758-59, pp. 

77 .S. C. Hill, Bengal in 77r,n-7;7, Vol. I, page e. 
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Dr. Baillie then set up his claim for the sum of Es. 18,000 which his son 
^William Baillie had deposited in the Bengal Treasury in 1755. This sum accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange at that time, viz., two shillings and three pence per 
rupee, would be equivalent to £2,025. The Court of Directors gi-anted Dr. 
Baillie a gratuity of 600 guineas, and Sir George Colebroke, Chairman of the 
Court, told the petitioner that the Directors intended to give no more. On 
May 17, 1762, Dr. Baillie signed a deed of release affirming that he had no 
further claims upon the Company. After the return of Clive to England in 1767 
Dr. Baillie wrote a fresh application claiming the balance of £2025, but Lord 
Clive advised him not to subm’t it to the Court as Laurence Sulivan was then 
in power with the Company. It was feared that the claimant would not get 
justice in that quarter as he had written a defence of Lord Clive against calumn- 
ies thrown out against him in which Clive believed Sulivan had some part. In 
I'ebruary 1775, Dr. Baillie submitted the petition to the Court of Directors along 
With the opinions of lawyer's. On March 30, the petition was laid befoi'e the 
Committee of Correspondence and they confirmed the previous decision of the 
Court that no further sum could be paid to Dr. Baillie after he had signed the 
deed of discharge in 1762 ^ 2 , 

Dr. Baillie who was then in the eighty-fii-st year of bis age died a few month.s 
later. In October 1776, his widow Frederica Charlottee Baillie, living in 35, 
Great Mary La Bone Street, London, submitted a petition to the Court renew- 
ing the renuest for relief, as she alleged, “she was left in very narrow circum- 
stances by Dr. Baillie whose income arose from the interest of money settled on 
his children". The Court rejected Mrs. Baillie’s prayer^^. 

Eobert Baillie, brother of William Baillie, was one of the sufferers during 
the seige of Calcutta, but it is not known what part he actua'ly took in the 
defence or in the flight of the Europeans by boat to Fulta. One Baillie aj)pear.s 
to have been captain of the ship Wellcome, and in the absence of the mention of 
Christian names in the documents concerned it is difficult to know whether it 
was Eobert Baillie or his brother Hugh Baillie^^. After the recovery of Cal- 
cutta, Eobert Baillie applied to the Council to remit by bills on the Company 
a part of his deceased brother William Baillie’s estate, which was refused, possi- 
bly in view of Hugh Baillie being already accepted as the executor^s. In 
compensation for the losses suffered during the siege wli’ch were recoiqied by 
Nawab Mir Jafar, Eobert Baillie obtained from tlie Bengal Council Es. 27-0-0 
and Es. 303-7-0 respectively in October 1759 and Febrnary^^. In 1759 he was 
appointed Master of the Workhouse with an allowance of Es. 20 per month. 

jamadar and four peons were placed at his disposal at a guard on the Hon.se of 
Corrections'^. In 1773 he held the office of Deputy Judge Advocate at Calcutlass. 

Hugh Baillie, the pioneer of the Company's commerce witli .'Vssam, came to 
India as the captain of a vessel in 1749^9, and resided in Bengal uj)to his final 
departure for England in 1792, paying only two visits to England in 1769 and 
1781. He served as a volunteer in the defence of Fort William against Enwah 
Siraj-ud-Dowlah.’s forces. On the morning of June 19, 17.56,. during the 


32 Misc. Letters Reed., Vol. 59, 1775, p. 103; Pcrsonnl Reeoids, Vol. Id, pp. 641-47. 

Slisc. Letters Reed.. Vol. 60, 1776, p, 145. 

I'J Li'!/ of Enropfaiof In /Irnijnl in J7nG, wlicre both brotliei'.s. Hii^h and Robert. Raillie.. 
.110 dc.oeribcd .is C.iptaiii of Wellcome. 

15 Reiif;. Pub. Cons., >’ov. 14. 1757, Xo. 966. 

15 Renp. Pub. Con.'., Dec. 4, 1759 and March 3, 1760. 

17 Renp. Pub. Cons. .Tuly 2. 17.59. Xo. 1251. , 

18 Oniic Jffs.. Xo. 167. iv. Ilosea, Chief of Htipli, to RoI)ei t Raillh-, X'ov. 26, 1773. 

15 In the memorial .submitted to the Court on Marcti 13. 1771, lltiph Raillie stated 
bis “having resided in Bengal 22 years”. His residenre in Bengal was again mentioned 
ns having o.Ntended “for the space of 22 years” in bis memorial of Dec. 21, 1775, Arch- 
deacon Pinningcr stated that II. Baillie had come to India about 1756 as a se.i-eaptnin. 
fiilr llnniipore Diftric/ lleeordf, Vol II, p. 49, and Bengal; Paul anil Praenf. Vol ' v' 



^oiiliuiuuice of the siege he escaped whth the Governor Eoger Drake by boat to 
I’kiilu, where he shared the hardship oi other European refugees^o. He fought 
again in the retulting of the Fort by Glive in January" 1757. On May 30 he was ap- 
pointed -Vldevmau in the Mayor's Court at (hilcutta^i. In 1758 his father applied 
Ip the Court of Directors for granting to his’ son some favourable opportunities 
oither in the service or under the protection of the Company, in consideration 
of. h.s iiatriotic conduct in the defence as well "as in the recovery of Calcutta. 
'I'he Court directed the Bengal Council to give Capt. Hugh Baillie, then in the 
sea-faring way, “option of residing in India under the protection of the Company 
by freemerchants indentures or to be provided for in our service in the sea- 
Ifaring way if you cau find an employment for him in that manner.’' The 
Court further showed their eagerness to help Captain Bp,illie by recommending 
dio the Bengal Government “to fix him in such station as may render his service's 
lusefid to the Company and at the same time be satisfactory to himself^^.’’ 
During the hostilit'es with the Dutch in Bengal who had brought a large body 
of troops from Batavia at the instance of Nawab Mir Jafar, Baillie served as a 
tVolunteer under Col. Francis Forde, and took part in the engagement at Bidora 
xvhere on November 25, 1759, the enemy were completely ' defeated and 

Tcpulsed^s. On December 19, 1761, Baillie was appointed to the office of Mayor 
•of Calcutta for the ensuhig year 

Ill 1763 Baillie was at Eangamati carrying on trade on behalf of Henry 
A''uusittart. Governor of Bengal, and other merchants. As a result of the 
.disputes with Nawab Mir Kasim over the payment of duties on articles of 
inland trade by Europeans and the oppression of natives by the agents of 
European merchants, Hugh Baillie was instructed by his principal Henry 
VansittiU’l to obey the regulation newly introduced by which “the English were 
to pay the same duties as other niercha’nts and take the Dustuck of the Country 
Gcvernnient.^’’ On the withdrawal of European merchants from the inland 
trade. Baillie closed his concerns at Eangamati. In 1765 he was. appointed 
agent of the Society of Trade at Goalpara^^. During the second year of the 
Society's career Clive withdrew all European merchants from the 
several agencies^^. The Society itself was abolished by the orders of the Court 
of Directors of September 1, 1768.28 Clive left for Englanrl in .Taniinrv 1767. 
but a few months before his departure be had recommended Baillie -and a few 

•other merchants for appointment' as Factors^®. 

\ 

On December 12, 1768, Baillie requested the Calcutta Council for orders to 
Daptain George Stahiforth, Commander of the vessel “The Queen”, to receive 
laini and his family on hoard the ship for Europe^". On April 6. 1770. he 

■aY)])lied to the Court of Directors for permission for his “black servant named 
Andrew to return to India on The Duke of Portlatuh the Company being at na, 
ohargfe therebySi. ’’ A year later, on April 3, 1771, his two daughters applied 
tto the Court for the same permissioiF2. "While in England, Baillie submitted 
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.liis lii'St mt’iuoriai, to the Court of Directcars on March 15, 1771, drawing their 
.-attention to the possibility of opening trade with Assam and Bhutan^^. This 
was followed by another memorial, dated December 21, 1773, to the same intent 
■and purpose^. He and his wife lived on intimate terms with Miss Frances 
Barwell and induced the latter to request her brother Richard Barwell to 
•exert himself ii' Baillie’s favour^s. On November 20, 1773, he requested the 
Court for permission to return to India, because his presence was necessary in 
Beng il whore he had’ a considerable part of his fortune^®. He anived in India 
in the summer of 1774, leaving Mrs. Baillie and the children in England. 

Baillie had two children by his first wife Maria, -Elizabeth, baptised on 
'October 2, 1762, and Hugh, baptised on April 27, 1765. On the death of 
IMaria he married Miss Anna Pearce on J'anuary 30, 1766, by whom he had a 
■daughter Ann, who was baptised on Jrrne 17, 1767. Ann was married to John 
Henry Davies on April 3. 1788, who succeeded Sir .John Day as Advocate- 
'General of BengaF^. 


33 Writers Petitions,- Vol. 8, No. 26. 

34 Misc. Letters Reed., V'ol. 57, 1775. 

35 lif.ngd: Past and Present, Vol. XI, pp. 4.43; XII, p. 73. 

35Writers Petitions, Vol. 8, No. 26. 

37 nenfjal: Past and Present, Vol. IV, p. 492; Vol. V, pp. 328, 330; Vol. XXVIII. 
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A FAEMAN OF AUKAHGZEB 


[By Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., F.R.Hist. S., M.R.A.S. (London)] 
INTEOPUCTOBY. 

In the coiuse .of my quest for historical documents I lighted upon a series 
o! Mughal Furmans. One of these hlarwiaas— that wmch forms the subject- 
matter of this article — was issued by Emperor Auraugzeb under his own seal 
on tile lOtb of Eabbi II in the 16th year of his reign, in favour of one Sayyad 
Abdul Latif son of Sayyad Mubariz. It is at present in the possession of Sayyad 
Shahadai, Hussain of Peshawar City, who has inherited it from his ancestors^. 
It is in Persian, written in beautiful Nastaliq hand on a thick piece of .paper 
which has turned pale on account of age. • It measures 36" x 17|" and is mount- 
ed on a piece of cloth of equal size so skilfully that the entries at the back have 
been left uncovered. It is in a fair state of preservation. Except at few 

places, which are indicated by dots ( ), the text is intact and distinct. 

In form and features, it closely follows the Mughal Earmans so familiar to us®. 
On the top of it is the usual dedicatory religious formula. Below it is the 
Imperial Tughra (3"x3/f") containing the name and titles of the Emperor and 
below that the Imperial seal with the name and titles of the Emperor contained 
in a circle which is surrounded by a series of smaller circles, containing the 
names and titles of his ancestors as far back as Timur. Then comes the text, 
followed hy a Zimn or endorsement at the back — ten entries and four small 
seals. The presence of the Imperial seal and Tughra, the trend of the text and 
the texture of the paper, the nature of the contents and the diction employed, 
the style of handwriting and the entries at the back — all these give the document 
a stamp of genuineness and leave little room for doubting its authenticity. 


TEANSLATION. 

In the name of Allah, the beneficent and merciful® . 

0 ‘believers, obey Allah, obey the apostle and those in authority from 

AMONGST YOU*. 

1*(7 Fat-tall 1 “ TFose 

AbuJ Muzaffer Mohayuddih ’Alamgir badshah Ghazi son of Shah Jahan Bad, hah, son of 
hangir BadPhah,son of Akbar Badslxah, fon of Humayun Bndpholi, Fcn of Baber Badphab 
son of Chain Shah, son of Sultan Abu Said Shah, son of Sultan Muhammacd Shah, son of Miran 
Shah, son of Amir Timur Sahib Qiran.lOSO*. 

Ya 1/afc' Ya Nafc’. 

The holy apostle of God, may the choicest blessings of Allah be on him.^ 
His (Majesty) Humayun Badshah, the Asylum of forgiveness and Lord of 
Paradise.7 

At this auspicious time the servants of the Court, which is the counterpart 
of heaven and the seat of Khilafat, have brought it to the notice of the Exalted 

1 I am grateful to Sayyad Shahadat Hussain Shah for the loan of this Fan, urn to me 
for a few days. 

2 For a description of the prominent features of Mughal Farmans see my paper 'Mi,/, hat 

Farniatis hi PefiJiairaF in the Proceed inffs of the Indian Historical liccords Coinniisslon (39421 
Vol. Xyill, pp. 236-37. ■ ^ ' 

3 This is tlie usual dedicatory religious formula in Arabic script. 

This is a verse from the Holy Quran in Tughra script. 

5 These are the contents of "the Imperial seal. The name and title.s of the Mughal 
Fmperor, -Aurangzeh, are contained in a circular seal which is surrounded hy ten smaller 
circular .seals containing the names and titles of his predecessors as far hack as Timur, 
.-til these seals arc set in a square which has an attribute of God on each corner. 

^ entry on the top of the document just to the left of the Tughra. 

' Th'^ entry is ju.st helow the entiy referred to in foot note 6, jnst to the left of the- 
Imperial seal. As usual,- the uanic of the deceased king has been omitted out of rcsnect and 
entered separately on the (op of the document to supply the omission. ' 
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One (Emperor) that'Eajah Hirde Earn and his son .Tag Earn have created nui- 
'Sance by usm'ping and forcibly converting into Havell, a garden, a bazar and 
shops the eight Jaribs of land with water (rights), situated in the tooman 
(district) of Bagram, popularly known as Peshawar, within the jurisdicatiou of 
the Subah of Kabul, which (land), originally allotted to Sayyad Mubariz, the 
custodian of the Masjid and Klianqali founded by Sayyad Abu Nasr, the Am am- 
adur and Ataliq of His Majesty (Hymayun) in his reign by way of Madad-i- 
Ma’asJi (maintenance allowance), w'as held, after his death, by his son, Sayyad 
Abdul Latif. This exalted Farman is issued to the present and future adminis- 
trators and revenue officers to the effect that they should restore the said land 
,to the abovementioned Mir from the Mahal-i-Qadim as laid down in the Zinm 
(endorsement) and, putting an end to the usurpation of the said Eajah and his 
son, release it in favour of the aforesaid Mutawalli (guardian) to be held by him 
and his descendants, one after the other, from generation to generation, so that 
after defraying the expenses in connection with lighting and carpeting of the 
Masjid he should spent the balance on his own maintenance and pray for the 
pei’potual prosperity of the Government. They should allow no addition or al- 
teration thereiir or set up any let or hinderanee on account of land revenue and 
eesses and such dues as QalangJia^, Peshlcash, Jariba'na, Zabitana, Moliraiia, 
Begar-o-Skikar and annual assessment after ascertaining the dial: and cultiva- 
tion all civil obligations and royal dues. Apropos of it, they should not demand 
a fresh Sanad (authority) eveiy year. Should there be anytlnno- (to the contrary), 
they .«hould not rely upon it. Written on the 10th of Babbi II in t!ie Kith year 
of the auspicious reign. 

ZIi\IN OE BNBOESEMENT 

Despatched through Eizvi Khan, the exalted Prime Minister, the refuge of 
greatness and eminence, and the possessor of nobility and excellence, fit for 
royal favours and worthy of Imperial beneficence. The details of the Yad- 
dasht (memorandum), relating to the event, are recorded by Muhmniad Ismail 
the humblest of the servants of the world-protecting Court, on Wednesday, the 
lOfch of Shawwal in the 18th year of August reign, corresponding to the year 

1085 llijri (‘iOtb. Ilabi). It is brought to the notice of the E.valted 

and August One that Sayyad Mub.ariz, the custodian of the Mas^iid and KJiaaqah 
founded by Sayyad Abu Nay, the Ataliq (teacher) of (His Alajesty), the asylum 

of forgiyness and the Lord of Paradise and the Amamadar of , held S 

Jaribs of land together with water (rights) in the town of Begi'am, pojJularly 
“known as Peshawar, by way of Madad-i-Ma'ash since long; that after his death 
the land devolved upon his son, Sayyad Abdul Latif; that Rajah H'mle Bam and 
bis sou J'ag Earn built a Haveli, a garden, a bazar and shops on the land, fonn- 
ing the Madad-i-ila‘ass of the said Mntwali and thereby caused disiurbance 
in the said land. The Mandate of the ruler, who exacts obedience of the whole 
world, is issued according to the ... event on the 10th of Eamazan of the year 

to the effect that, 'putting an end to the encroachment of the said usurpers 

in the said laud and water (rights), they (officers) should release it in favour of 
the abovenamed Mnfa^vallt frorh the Mahai-i-Qadim , to be enjoyed by him and 
his descendnuip fiom generation to generation as befoi-e and that no relianoe be 
placed on anything mentioned elsewhere. The event has recorded on ihe 2Wh 
of Banwan ns verified in the memorandum. Details in the li.arid-wriHng of' 
Ei/.vi Khan, the exalted Prime Jlinister, the refuge of greatness and eminciT*? 
and possessor of excellence and virtuoiisness, to the effect that an entrv he 
made i>i the Waqia (Register of Events’). Details in the liandwrithicr of the 
Eecorder to the effect that it is in accordance with the facts. Details in the 
handwriting of Kifayat Klian, the refuge of Wizarat. fit for favour and Icindnesce.s 

8 For a note on t1ii.s tax. .sec niy paper on ‘Mwihnl- Fnrmnns in Pc^hairar' in t!ic Ptn- 
cfCtJin'U of ihf. linJian Bi^toricol Ttccorth Commisshn, Vol. XVIII (1942 foot note 39). 
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"tc the effect that it may again be 'brought to the notice (of the Emperor). 
Details in the handwriting of Lutfullah Khan, the asylum of excellence and/ 
.gentleness, to the effect that it again came to the notice of the August One on 
the 27th Ziqad in the 18th year of the auspicious reign. Details in the hand- 
writing of ICifayat IDiah, the refuge of Wizarat and fit for favours, to the effect 
■that the exalted Farm (in be reduced to writing. 


Eight JariiiH of land and water from Mahal-i-Qadhn 


Despatched through Rijvi Khan Sadr-i-Sudur, the asylum of greatness 
and eminence and possessor of gentleness and excellence, worthy of 
royal rewards and fit for the favours of the Khalifa of God. 


{CircvJar seal.<t each ly' in diameter). 

Ttliwi Ulan, S‘idr-i- Kifayat Khun through Mir Ha shim Khan Muhammad Ismail 
Sudjr of ’Alamgir the kindness of Shah servant of Shah servant of Shah 
"Badihah. 22 d Jamadi ’Alamgir. Dated ’Alamgir. Dated ’Alamgir. Dated... 


{Marginal Entries in Shikasta or running style). 

Copy .eceived in tho Copy re:eivcd in the Compared with the R' gi-^te- of Events 

Office On the Office of on Jamadi Entered in the Register of Eve -ts on 12 

•Jamadi II, 18 C. II 18 C. { - H.) Shawal 18. C, i. e. 21 R-ibbij II, 18. C. 

Reached the Offi - ’ of D'w'n-i-Sadar<it Through -Accoidirg to the memorandum of 
with Barkhurdar. on 23rd Rabbi II, 18 Barkhurdar. the event the Farman is leducod to 
■C. writing. 

24th regnal year corresponding to 86 H. ( Jamadi II, 18th y. nr of August 

26th of Zilhij, 18C. Accession corresponding to 1086 H. con- 

signed to Government Office. 

IMPORTANCE. 

A few tvords may now be said about the importance of this Mughal Farman. 
It reveals the existence of an old Khanqah, called Ziurat rlsa Shah Mardan in 
■Sar Asia, Peshawar City, and establishes its antiquity beyond doubt^. It is 
evident from it that the Klia'nqah was founded by Sayyad Abu Nasr, the 
Ainamdar and Ataliq of Emperor Humayun. After his death, the rounder was- 
buried there and it has since been frequented by a large number of Muslims. 
According to a local teadition, it is called Asa Shah Mardan because in it lies 
buried the Asa or club of Hasrai AH, who was famous ns Shah Mardan^ on 
account of his prowess. Nothing is known about Sa.yj’ad Mubariz and his sou 
Sayyad Abdul Latif except that the.v were the custodians of the Ziarat and the 
Masjid attached to it. The usurpation of the land attached to th’s institution 
:by Rajah Hirde Ram and Jagram in the heart of a Muslim-majority place 
(Peshawar) in the 16th year of Aurangzeb’s reign is significant. 

9 For a brief account of this /Cinrnt, see luy 'Peshawar ; Past and Presevt', pp. 109-110. 
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A CASE. OF INTEENATIONAL SEA POLICY IN 17971. 


[By Mue Suzanne Karpeles, membre de I’Ecoie Francajse d’Extreme .Orient].. 

The unexpected visit of two high Cochin Chinese mandarins-', who landed 
at Calcutta in the year 1778, induced Warren Hastings to send Charles 
Chapman, over to Cochin China, with a 'view to surveying the country^ and' 
establishing commerc’al relations with it'*. On his return, Charles Chapman 
wrote for the Government of India a “Narrative'’^ of his mission, in which he- 
mentions the King of Cochin China’s opinion on the fame of English sea- 
exploits that had come to his knowledge and also the^“illuse” they made- 
of it, “attacking and plundering” the vessels they met. The King expressed 
the hope that, henceforth, none of his own vessels would be submitted to such 
treatment since English vessels were being allowed to come and trade in his- 
ports. . , 

One may infer from the above statement, that this King of an out-of-the- 
way country was totally ignorant of the law which was supposed to regulate- 
niaritime traffic and that he had not the faintest idea of .the existence of the 
“Consolato del klare”^ which as early as the 14th century had clearly laid' 
do’ivn the rules dealing with enemy and neutral vessels and the'r cargo. In 
practice,, however, “International Law” was but a mere theory, as privateering 
prevailed and was, as a rule, “recognised lawful”. A case in point arose 
sbrne twenty years later with the neutral brig Avniidn, s'jiling under the Hag' 
of the King -of Cochin China. The vessel was captured “in v'olence to Laws 
of Nations and of Justice”^ by the Captain of the “Nonsuch’’^ who has violated’ 
the Laws of Nations not alone in an insult to the King of Cochin China’s- 
I'''']ag9...He was a type of East India man Captain^® not above “the smuggling 
industry”, not to mention piracy, well aware that whatever happened, the 
old Queen Elizabeth’s decree of 1689ii which had been in force for centuries' 
inspiring conflicts between belligei'ents and neutrals, and the tacit approval 
of the E. i. C. would cover him. In his “Journal Keport” Captain Thomas 
noted the feeling of suspicion that the Annidn and her Captain inspired in’ 
him and, had he not captured her, his “Honourable Employers” might have 


1 /. It. D., Press LPt of Ancient Doemnents, Go\enunent of India, Vol. XV, p. 119; 

Vol XVI, pp. 83, 108, 110, 113, 144, 229, 230, 231, 232, 237, 271, 283, 326. 337, 338,. 
539, 562; Vol. XVTI, p.44. ■ ' 

2 I. R. D., Horae Dept., Public-1778-Cons. 12th Fcby., No. 1. 

3 Forrest : The Administration of Warren Hastings 1772 — 77^.5, Calcutta, 1872, p. 306. 

Calcutta Annual Itegistir for the year 1822, Chapter V, Miscellaneous tracts. Mission 
to Siam and Cochin China — I. R. D., Ilome .Dept. Public-1778-Cons., 30th March, No. 18- 
and 9th April, No. 3. . . • ' 


S Asiatic Jteview, Vol. Ill, June 1817, p. 545. 

,6 L. Oppenheim, International Lair, London, 1926, Vol. II, Chapter IV, np 310-11. 
para. 1^6. ^ j ft y 

1 r. R. D., Home Dept., 1798ici)ns., 20th Feb,, No. 17. 

8 W, C. Carey, Good Old Days of Honourable John Company. Calcutta, 1906 n 115 
rviptc of 36 guns, launched m 1781, Indian workmanship, remarkable for her speed 

I.HD. Home Dept., 1798-Public.Cons., 20th Feb.’ No. 19; Honourable ’English, E. I. Co.’s-- 


8 I. It:- D., Ibid, No. 19. ' . ■ " 

JO'E. Kehle Chatterton, The, Old i:a.st Indiamc.i, Lo-^don, 1933, p. 153, 
Sir Herbert Richmond, Statrsmen and Sea Poma O.vford, 1946. p 12 
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been entitled, to think he had neglected his “Duty'/ia. On the other hand the 
Uaptam ot tue bug, a i reuchmaii, laarioy de Ivioret*^, who resented vehemently 
this illegal capture, wrote the following letter!^ to the Governor-Oenerai in 
fiouncil, giving a full account of Captain Thomas's strange behaviour: 

“To the Hon 'hie Sir John Shore, Bart, Governor-General in Council. Sir, 
on behalf of the King of Coclnn China, whose commission I have borne .for 
several years past, I take the libertj’ of addressing you, and beg leave to state, 
that under that commission and in the service of that King, I have commanded 
one of his vessels since the year 1793 and from that period until the 3rd of 
August last, have, in his service freely navigated all the Indian seas, have 
been in several parts in the possession of the English, — have had my ship 
and papers examined by several English Commanders, and by Admiral Rainier 
among the number, and that in all those instances due respect has been paid 
to the flag of my master to his Authority and to the Commission I hold from 
him. and that I have ever been permitted to pass free; I have further to add, 
that the powers and authority I possessed under h's orders and sanction and 
the confidence he lias all along placed in me respecting his commercial interests 
have been such as to enable me to sell, purchase, and barter all sorts of com- 
modities for him to charter his vessel as I judged most proper or fit and that 
I have been accountable for my conduct and transactions to him only, upon 
each successive return to Cochin China. On my last voyage, I quitted Cochin 
China in a brig, and repaired to Japara but the seas and tempests having 
rendered my vessel unfit to proceed upon the service required, I was com- 
pelled to part with her, in exchange for another vessel which I was fortunate 
enough to procure for my master from the Chinese Consul at Japara. ' At 
Japara I purchased pursuant to my instructions. 3,400 Piculs of sugar and 
sundry other articles and on the 28th of May last sailed on board the vessel 
which I had there acquired, to deliver her cargo to Messrs. .Hnrrop.and 
Stevenson, Danish merchants at Tranquebar and agents for the King of Cochin 
China, with intention on my arrival at Tranquebar to take on. board the articles 
which they were to purchase for the king my master, and thence to return 
with them to Cochin China pursuant to instructions. During the pi-osecution 
of the latter part of my A'oyage, on the 21st of July last, m5' vessel sprung a 
leak and not being able to keep her sufficiently free, I made way for Pulo 
Penang where I arrived on the 3rd of August at that port. ^ Captain Thomas 
of the Honourable English East India Company’s armed ship, the Nonsuc.ii. 
came on board me, searched every part of my vessel, my private baggage, and 
even my pockets, seized all my papers, as well as my master’s vessel and her 
cargo, which after turning me and all the ship’s company on shore he there 
sold and disposed of, to great loss and disadvantage without any legal procedure, 
sanction or condemnation. Upon my arrival here, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of your Government infoi'ming him of niy errand and bus ness m 
this port. I am informed that the vessel and cargo not being within le 
jurisdict'on of the supreme court of judicature here^®, there is no tr bunf' 

Calcutta which, legally, can hold plea of their being prize or not, and Gap a n 
Thomas has not nttemped to proceed legally to a condemnation. n er ^ 

to T T» T\ T3r t'7n'7 IT.i'U Hof. Mn ‘24. 



p. 280. Tho Cochin Chin;\ hail Great taith in him and entrustca him '''dri 

chnrco of n ve»5ol. to hnn»; her to Canton to avoid fraud and pihage. ^ , -r>‘ . 

T. It. T).. Foro’iGn Deni,. l813-VoHUca\-Tndo.x-Consultation* 9th - April, 1, 

C'^lahlif^hod the hrsi commercial relations between an English — -Madras firm and Cochin 

China’s King. 

1. n. p.. Home Dcpl., 1797-Pnhlic-Cons., 27th Kov., No. 60. 
u 1775 — inauGuration in Calcutta of the Supreme Court of Judicature brihgins all tho 
Company s affairs under' the control of the Crown, vice Ohl En^t fndwvmen by E. Keble 
Ch.attcrton. p. 155. . ' 


4ihese circumstances without a single witness on the spot, without any change 
of havmg a procedure commencea aga.ust my, or the vessel which, m ght oe 
enabled to aefeat, with tlie disadvantage of iiavmg all my papers seized and 
carried away, tde only resource left to me is to apply to you in the present 
manner, and being informed, that all prizes captured by your own officers, 
are under your immediate disposal,, and having full reliance on, and conli- 
deuce in this liovernment, and that justice will be duly administered by you, 

I presume in the name of my Master 'the King of Cochin China, to require the 
restitution of his vessel, uncier my command together w-th her .cargo or an 
indemnification for the seizure, detention, and sale, which have been contrary 
to the laws of nations. ’ In the first instance every ship is to be judged by her 
papers, whether prize, or not, and as all my papers and those belonging to 
the vessel have been seized by Captain Thomas, and as I understand transmitted 
to you !• have further to request that you will examine those papers, the only 
legal evidence now before you, and if any cause for my detention or the seizure 
should appear therefrom’ that you will be pleased to proceed in some manner 
to a condemnation, by which I may be enabled to defend the propierty, or if 
no sufficient and just cause of detention, or seizure, should appear, that you 
will bi pleased to liberate me and afford a remuneration for the damage, which 
my master as well as myself has* sustained. A stranger in your country, and 
without witness at hand, and being compelled as speedily as possible to return 
to my master, J neither am prepared or wish to incur, the expense, or delay 
of a tedious legal process, and for those reasons, as well as a wish that amity 
should still subsist between the English and the King of Cochin China, I am 
induced to hope that you will speedil}' take this representation under your 
consideration, and M'hether this application for restitution or remuneration be 
siic‘ees.sful. or not, that you will as soon as convenient, favour me with an 
answer whereby I may be enabled to return to Cochin Ch'na and lay before the 
King the circumstances which have occurred and acquit myself before him. 

1 have the honour to be, etc Batisy, Calcutta, November 24th. 

1797.” ■ 

From the additional details contained in the report sent to the Secretary 
of Government by Captain Barisy’s attorney, Mr. Aguitoffi^, .'t ’s given to 
understand that to Barisy’s ‘‘utmost surprise”^^ the Government of India did 
not intend to disavow its agent. Barisy decided to proceed to Calcutta, where 
he hoped to find “a justice open to all”^®. Captain Thomas pretended that 
the English laws authorised the selling of the vessel and of her cargo ‘‘without 
a previous condemnation from the Court of Admiralty”. But Barisy, in a 
letter to his attorney calls his attention to the following facts’®. ‘‘When a 
vessel is regular according to the Laws and Customs of the country she belongs 
to, she must be so for all Nations, and as there is (to my knowledge) no treaty 
•of Commerce and Navigation between England and Coch'n China which regu- 
lates, what papers, etc., etc., the Cochin China vessels are to have to be 
admitted into English ports, the Engfish nor any other Nation have a legal r'ght 
to oblige them to navigate according to laws unknown to them. Cochin China 
is not an European Power it is an arbitary one... There is no court of 
Admiralty, no marine Board, etc., etc., to go through, the King’s order, that 

is all!” ‘‘It is a known rule that when a vessel 's arrested on susp-'c’on 

only, and that the captor is not competent to determine on the. legality of the 
prize,” be has to draiv up an inventory of all that is on board, and seal up 
.everything as he is responsible for any mis-doings as long as the vessel has not 


16 I. R. D., Home Dept., 1798-PubHc-nons., 23rd Feb., No. 18. 

17 I. B. D., Home Dept., 1793-PubUc-Con8., 26th June No. 29. 

18 T. B. D., Home Dept., 1798-PubHc.Cons., 26th June No. 26. 

18 I. B. D., Home Dept., 1798-PubHc-Cotis., 26lh June No. 29. 
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been condemned, she is, by no means, his property nor can he take away any- 
thing. “No law authorises” such, methods, but Captain Thomas was hardly 
a man ot scruples he even refused to deliver a receipt for the papers he had 
taken away. This strange behaviour justitied Barisy’s opin'on that he was. 
“in the hands of Pirates”. As for the Advocate General, before whom the- 
Armida case was submitted, after having "attentively considered all the docu- 
ments” relating to the capture of the Armida, he sent to ,the Sub-Secretary 
Public Department a note^o in which he reiterated the offer he had reeonimenden’. 
to be made to the claimants-'^, adding that he considered this offer as good as 
any remedv? “wh'ch m justice they could expect to obtain from a British Court, 
of Admiralty”. He further observed that arbitration usually was “the means 
of determining contests in Avhich the interests of private individuals are opposed' 
to those of the Company;” in the present case the arbitrators were not com- 
petent “to determine upon what principles the questioji depends”, that is why 
arbitration was “bv no means advisable”. In expressing th’s opinion on the- 
Armida case, the Advocate General had taken little account of “the part'cular' 
situation of the King of Cochin China, his supposed connection or influence with- 
the Chinese Empire” and the complications of these facts. He was not “at 
liberty” to take them into consideration, as they did not “come -ivithin h;s 
province”. He alludes here to the remark Barisy^s and Messrs. Harrop and 
Stevenson, the King’s Danish agents, made in “pointing out the danger of 
the China trade if the King of Cochin China should appeal to the Emperor 
of Pekin over the affair of the Armida^^”. The importance the E. I. G. attach- 
ed to the trade relations with China was duly stated in an official report^’ some 
twenty years later. In the present state of affairs the Advocate General per- 
haps thought it wiser to overlook an argument in favour of the thesis supported 
by the complainants as being groundless, though the King’s envoy Colonel 
Oliver, too, calls attention to it'®. Speaking of Captam Thomas, the Advocate 
General is “of opinion that it is very advisable to call upon Captain Thomap 
for the amount produced by the sale of the Armida and her cargo, and in case 
of his refusal, to pay that amount into the general treasury, an act' on, may 
I think, be obtained against him, in the supreme court at the suit of the 
Company, for the purpose of recovering it from him, or at least so much of it 
as lias come to his hands”. In the meantime the King of Cochin China had 
“sent expressly'®” Colonel Oliver, a Erench officer of his staff, to enquire 
into the matter. He was surprsed on hearing that the Armida had been taken 


20 I. R. D., Homo Dept., 1798-Public-Cons., 26lh June, No. 30. 

21 I. -R. D., Home Dept., 1798-Public-Cons., 26tb June, No. 23. The Agents of the 

King of Cochin China considnred a “most unfair nnd an unjust ' proposal lo pay the ship 
and cargo as they were sold at PO. Penang'' much below their value and ‘‘if the Board were 
not convinced in tbciv own mind of an injury done, thev certainly would not, out of pure 
friendship, either for the Dane.s-or the King of Cochin China, pay out the sum they have 
proposed and if we (the agents) have a right, to Restitution, wc have a right also to Indemni- 
fication due regard to the Law.s of Nations requires ample restitution and Indemnity” 

it is in the interest of the Company lo accede to their claims and a proper indemnity would 
he paid to Captain B.-xrisy and his othcers. 

22 I. R. D., Home Dept.. 1798, Puhlic-Gons.. 26th .Tunc No. 29, "would it not he 
fo.arcd that they would roUliate on some English vessels which trade in his country, 'or 
call for justice on the court of Pekin?” 

“ Dent-, 1798, Public' Cons..' 26th June No. 25. 

rhird report from the Select Committee appointed to consider the means of imnrovinc- 
the '"r ^o’^eign trade of our,: country. East Indies ynnd Cliina. Ordered l.y 

nanv 203. "The East Tndi.a Com- 

wUb 'importance to -this mononolv anrl pfato that tho profits of their 

th.st trade is principal resource from which .their dividend is paid and 

interest, etc.! Ac." .of their financial system, in which the sale has an 

« I R P” ItZc ^"Wic-Cons., 15th -Inlv No.’ 30. 

J .. Home Dent.. 1708. Puldic-Cons.. 16th July No. 28. 
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fco the Prince of Wales Island under “English Colour^^” while the King of Cochin 
China had made “a general rule to assist the vessels which come to his ports’’. 
He had no doubt that Great Britain, aware of the amity existing between 
China and Cochin China, would not allo',v such an insult and injustice to pass 
witlwut amends, thus conhrming her reputation for justice and equity. If 
necessary the King of Cochin China would lodge a protest with the King of 
Great Britain through the Danish Ambassador in London. The Governor of 
His Danish Slajesty's Indian possession, who considered the behaviour of the 
captor as “not only hostile to the Law of Nations but of a criminal nature’’, 
was ready to provide the King of Cocliin China’s Danish agents with “letters 
of introduction for Men of the first abilities in Europe^®’’. But the E. I. 0 
had a powerful weapon in “the right to delay for two years before giving in an 
answer to any complaint preferred against themes. Qu learning this the indig- 
nation of the King’s agents, reached its climax. If such w'as the case, it was 
evident that the E. T. CePs court of justice could not redress the wrongs com- 
mitted by their servants. This indeed was an open pemrission to commit 
acts of violence a,nd oppression, piracy, fraud and injustice, “and what a 
disgrace to the British eonstitrition, and to the British Nation in general, but 
in particular to the Company’s Government!’’ The last document fornid at 
the T. K. D. referring to the Armida case is a note from the Governor of 
Bombay requiring the papers concerning her detention^. 


27 T. E. D. Home Dept.. 1798. Public Cons, 16th July No. 30. 

_ 28 I, E, D, Home Dept,. 1798 Public Cons. 16th July No. 29. The first Danish protestant 
mission sent b.y the Datii.sh King, reached Tranquehar in 1705 (W H. Carey — Good Old D(iij» 
Of Joliv Company, p. 32). 

29 I. R. D., Home Dept.. 1798. Public Cons. I6th Juh- No. 33. 

M 1. H. D., Home Dept.. 1799. Public Cons. 13lh May No. 66. 
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A NOTE NO TANTIA TOPI 


[By Mr. K. D. Bhargava, M.A.] 

A biography of Tantia Topi is still a desideratum. He was undoubtedly 
the best military leader, with the solitary exception of the heroic Itani of 
Jhansi, tliat the ilutiny lu'oduced. Yet no systematic attempt has so far been 
made to bring on I clearly the conspicuous .part he played from May 1857 to 
April 1859. The reason is not far to seek. In all that he achieved, his 
modesty and loyalty to his master prevented him fi'om pushing himself into 
the limelight. His capture of Gwalior from Sindhia, in collaboration with the 
Rani of Jhansi, was a master stroke of policy, but as usual others got the credit 
while he remained in the background. 

In spite of the large part he played on the stage of Indian politics for two 
years, Tantia ’s identity was a subject of wild speculation. In the contem- 
porary official -triithigs of the time, we find enough evidence of this. Mr. Beadon, 
Secretary lo the Government of India, in a letter dated 15 April 1859 to 
General Napier at Goona conveyed the information that “General Outram has 
reason to think that Tantia Topee is Bhow Tambekar late IMinister of 

Baroda Some even held the view that he was ident’cal with the 

celebrated Nana Sahib himselF. 

Tantia ’s confession^ before Major Meade gives ns some clue of liis real 
identity. “Mv name is Tantia Topi. My father’s name is Pandurang, inhabi- 
tant of Jola-Parganah, Patodn-Zillah, Nagar.’’ In a letter'' from Mr. R. P. U. 
Ellis, the Polit’cal Assistant for Bundelkhaud addres^sed to Mr. B.. Snnson, 
finder Secretary to llie Government of India, Port \Villiam, dated 7 March 
1850, valuable information is supplied regarding the parentage and personal 
appearance of Tantia Topi. The information furnished to the Government 
bv Mr. Ellis was based on the replies to his questionnaire by Kesho Rno , 
Chief of Gursarai, Jalann. who Imew Tantia w'ell. To quote from the mnnu- 


script^ • 

“Tile real name N Bamcbimd; but Tantia is a second name which 'S 
to all. Topay is a family tMle ; and in MaJatR, 

father. Several Decanee Brahmins and _ -.aibal ft is usual 

Tantia. Topay means a Commanding Officer jus . • as Bapn Nana, 

for Baksliini Br.ahmans and Marnthas to addressed Tims' Bnlaji 

Balm. Tatya. etc., by which they are Bhau 

larnavis is popularly known ^ Nana ,y>> probablv derived from 

Peshwa Raulnmatli Pao as Hada ^O] jr ^ ^ ^ 

'artillery' and nioans one belonging 

Tnntiii wJis by birtb a Yftsiiisbb. ‘frcntlc^Vn S’o Vpril Ibi'iO -yi 

yoS:’"'‘Tl',™ hf-s S^r?o™c&0 l,ot.„.oc„ 18U .bd 1817. 


1 Pol. Cons. 22nd April 1859, No. 162. pionfitv of (ho Nans S.abil). T.antin Toja 

2 Seo tlie 'McmornncUim oij tlie oupstion of p Plowtlcn Commissioner of Nacpw. 

and tbr Pao Sahib enclosed in a !«= ?Tndcr Snerotarv to the novernmeni of 

datort 2811. February 1859, (No. 24) to f, Vo 494). 

India, Foroinn 'Department. (Pol. Cons., 15th “-.r’ , y 304—311 (Appendix R). 

3 Kave .and Mallcson, ni«tnr,, ni Hr. Jv.Uan ^U,tlny. r W- ' • PP 

« Pol. Cons. 30th Dec. 1859, No. ISO'I Snpp- „/ Kvrnlf rryardimi Hr MvUny 

5 For .a detailed .accnnnl of his activities, sec Affrro/.ie o; 
in India. Yol. 1. pp. 574—584, 

6 Pol. Con.s. 30 Dec. 1859, No, 1362. ' 

7 Sec ICavc and Mnlleson, Yol. Y (Appendix P), PP- o04-oll. 
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Icintia has boau described as a stout man, of niiddbiig stature with 
whiskers. “Bfe lias got a wiieat eoriiplexion, and always wears a uliite chukri- 
dar Turbau.” To tlie question of the supposed identity of Tantia Topi with 
Nana Sahib, the Cdiief of Gursarai replied "Tantia Topay and Nana Sahib 
are two different individuals, i.e., Nana Sahib is Chutpaon and Topay is a 
Vashishta.’’ 

Nor were Nana Sahib and Tantia Topi related in any manner. It was 
suppo.sed at one time that Tantia ’s sister was married in the family of Nana 
Sahib, but this ni'stake arose out of the fact that Bala Eao, the "brother of 
Nana Sahib, bad married a sister of Tantia Gbdhole and not of Tantia Topi. 
The manuscript is clear on this point: 

"Tantia Topay ’s sister is not mairied w'th any of the fain ly of Nana Sahib, 
for no Marriage intercourse is allowable between the family of Chutpaon, and 
that of Vashistah ; but there is another individual by name Tantia Goorboolay, 
whose, sister has been wedded to Balia Eao. brother of Nana Sahib’’, 

The manuscript also contains useful information concerning Tantia Topi’s 
early life. ‘‘Tantia Topay used to live in Bitoor and to serve Nana Sahib 
as an Aide-de-Camp during the time of the late Bajee Eao Peshwa. After 
the deaih of Bajee Eao. Tantia Topay was employed under Nana Sahib as 
Darognh or Superintendent of the Kitcben and was .also for some time a 
Commanding Officer of a Company of Sepoys u’hom X^ana R.ahib raised 


b 
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THE OMDAT-UL-AKHBAR OF BAREILLY. 


[By Mr. K. Sajan Lai, M.A., E.R.S.A.] 

' Jjust year 1 contributed a paper on Omdat-u!-Akhbar of Madras, to the 
Indore Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission. Now I liave- 
taken uj) its namesake, TJic Om(lat-ul-Al:hhar of Bareilly, as the subject of 
this paper. 

It was in 184G that Omdat-^il-Alclibar made its appearance, as one of the- 
inipoitant Urdu news-pajjer.-^ of Bareilly. 1 have perused its volumes of 1854, 
’55 and '56. 


This paper was published on Monday; each issue had 12 pages of two 
columns eaeli. Some of its issue.s had sketches and drawings to illustrate, 
scientific topics. The last page had a contents list and just above tlie contents 
list were the name.s of the subscribers, their designation and subscri])tion for- 
the period. The names of defaulters with the amount due were announced 
with fi note to the effect that on failure to clear the old dues, legal steps woidd 
be taken against them at their risk. Sometimes 8 or 4 ])ages were reserved' 
for the Agra Gazette, which was its regular feature. Lachman Prasad was 
its editor, but later on he gave up his post and joined the Madrasa of Bareilly 
as one of its teachers. He was also a member of the Bareilly Library Coni- 
mittee. Later on he was promoted as the Head-master of the Aladrasa-i- 
Badaim on a salary of Es. 150 per month. Lala Kalyan Eai succeeded him on 
11 August 1853, and continued as editor upto 4 June 1855. It was from- 
10 June 1855 that Mathu Lai took over charge of editorship from him. 


This paper had a wide publicity. In the list of snhscribers published, we 
find the names of Babu Naravan Singh Bais of Benares, \.-i. L. Tnglis of 
Wazirabad, Lala Heralnl, Lala Tulsi Rain, Mnnshi Mndhav Sing, Raja 
Shiveraj Sing, Pandit Jeo Rakhen, Munshi Snbharnm, Munshi Muhammad 
Hasan. Muhammad Sadiq, Kunwar Jainti Prasad, Charles Horn, Mr. Dig. 
Raja Sheo Prashad, Mr. Williamsi, Nawab of FaruTchabad, 
pnr. The Government of the North Western Provinces subscribed foi sm copits 

of this paper. . c t • ? 

The paper referred to Sadiq-nl-Al>libar (Delhi), The 
(Delhi) NvT-i-Maqra-hfi (Delhi), Fwaid-nn-NazirhA (Delhih Gidslion-i-Noo- 
Ba/iar (Calcutta), ■ Snltan-ul-Ah-hhar (Calcutta) Kohi-Nvr 

i-l<’ah (Sialkot), Shva-iis-Sliams (Multan), v mi,„ 

«?-/lI).saV (Agi-a), Ahhhar-ul-Haqaiq^ (Agra), Mathla-xil-AMbar " 

i-Sadiq (Madras), The Maliva Al:lihaA> Tihisuvi-i-Luckuoiv, Affah-i-Htud 

(Benares), 'etc. ' , . . , - i i 

The snecial obiect of this paper was to give full publicity to social, educa- 
tioirrnnS cultS topics of SiJ day, the heralding of a new yearjhe 

editor would give a relrospect or review of the year pas ed by. • P - 

1 Mv William ’swoTk in the .Hhulpiir Jail Avas praised but in the 
name' appeared with a note of warninR from the editor to "P J 

ciulin!! December 1856, railing which legal action would he tiAon againid him. 

S rwr my paper puhliahed in the Proceedings of the I. H. R, C. Irnanarum .-jecuoii, 

^' s^^ad^^r. T. H. Qnrcshi.’B paper. piil.Iishcd in the Proceedings of the I. H. R. C., 

M\5ore Sc.sfion. pp. 258-^2. t tt -t> r- i,.,,,., 

« ITrfr mv paper piiWishcd in the Proceedings of the I. TT- R. < 1 mandiuiii. 

pji. 187—190.' T> > r. • 

5 Virfr inv paper nnbUshcd in the Proceedings of the T. H. R. C.. PcKiiawar Session, 

pp. 68.69. • ' ' 

6 TiWr m_v p.aper pnijiislied in the Prococdinc.s in the T. If. R. U-. Aligai-h Se.ssinn,. 
pp. .63 — 56. 



-iu the first issue of J856, the editor gave a running eomnientar'y on the impor- 
•tant incidents of the preceding year. TJie^ important eve3its discussed vere 
the liusso-Turliish War, the Afghan Affairs, the Afghan envoy at the Court of 
Sir John Lawrence, Dacoitv and Murder in Khyber, Herat incident, Nego- 
tiations with Atgiianistazi, tiie quarrels between Maharnja GuJab Sing and 
-Jauher Sing. 

In tlie words of the editor, 14 July 1855 would be remeinbemd by the people 

• of Oudh, for it was on that date that the Nawab Wajid Ali Shah di-es.^ed 
Jiiinself as “Jogi”, and ordered Ins courtiers to attire theni-selves .s.hniJarly and 

■ go with him to a mela. The editor says that this incident created ill-feeliJigs 

• among the iMnsliins who were averse to tiieir nilei’s action in .siie)) a manner 

■ and pei’haps this was one of the causes that Ijrought about the riot at Hajiunraji- 
•gadi which culminated in the death of Molvi Amir Ali and his followers. 

The unpopular Collector of Malabar was murdered in Hejiteniher of the 
year. Brigadier Mackenzie’s army I’ose in revolt, and caused him per.sonal 
injmles. There was an irreconciltible disjinte l)etwee!i the Maharaja of Udaipur 
land his noble.s. 


Turning to the vSouth Indian States, the editor 

trade in Its 


lilame.s (he Maharaja of 
After commenting 


Travaneore for countenancing slave trade in li s State. 

■on the Burma and Bengal affairs and the revolt of the Santals, lie doses 
the review adth the liope and pray'ers for a hapjiy New Tear. ^ 

I’liis paper took a keen interest in repoiting regnlatly all the items of news 
•and incidents both important and trifling, in eoimection with the annexation 
• of-Ondh. No less tlnm two full pages of each issue were ikwoted to the day- 
-to -day ha])])enings. The editor careftilly traces the rdation.s ol thtit State 
-with the East India Company and brings bis narrative ti]* to date. A summary 
•of a few items may not he uninteresting. 

Strong riimoi'vs persisted regarding the annevaticn of Oiulli. The fate 
•of the State was being discussed in various eonlempoi'aiw newspapers. 
'Ominouslv it was reported that the first Infantry under the cominaiid of Captain 
Stokes revolted at Kapreddy \m miles South of Lucknow and that the Ba]- 
kumar of Tulsipnr, an under-state revolted agjiinst liis father. ■ 

The arrival of the Befident with the 52 Iloyal Battalion, two Indian Infantry 
IRegiments and guns, was followed by movement.s of the armies from Cawnpur 
•towards Lucknow. General Outrain arrived from ( awnpur .M his inter- 
view with the Nawah of Oudh on 51 January he presented Lord- Dallioius-e a 
Tetter containing the ultimatum “sign ox resign" within three days time. 
'The Queen Mother’s pleadings having failed, the fateful Iroclamation .ms 
issued*^ deposing the Nawab and annexing Oudh to the East India CoiiipajU 
SLtstr Geueral Oulvam sent for the ministers .-Ui Ko wai 

Bharfnd-d'uilah and ordered them to issue necessary oidcm. Ihe 
ShaitiK! n list of the Police Stations to Captain Meston 

-wtis roimnniided o • , \ them at once The Nawah .accompanied by 

•vTio and Masiliuddin shifted to Kaiser Bagh 

T{ ic; not possible to narrate here events winch took place ’•'/% 

dav, much , .mentioned liow some of tliemj jilended 

him with Jos ™nnev and how some sincere ones6 tendered 

eat im?i%hovy"trllp him. The Nawab vi.sited his Treasmy for the last 


A Mi Naqi nlncrd four lakhs of rupees and fourteen thoii.snnd 

a Molvi .^bdnl lintif. P” Nowah Diauai-wd-‘laoIah, Bashir-iKj-d.iuIah. SaIia-i-no!\an!a(, 
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time to have a look at his jewellery, including his unique collection of 'Almas' 
particularly an elephant, a horse, ^and a cow, each weighing several tolas. . 

The newspaper gives full details of the properties auctioned day by day, 
at Mangol-Serai Kothi and Uilaram Koihi-'. liiiies anu swords leeched ils. 6 
each. Among these were rifles and swords engraved in gold which were very 
highly prized acquisitions of the Nawab. Horses and buffaloes fetched Es. 15-4-6 
and Es. 12-3-0. Elephants were sold at sums varying between Es. 76 and 
Es. 100 each. Subsequently from 1st October, articles and animals were sold 
still more cheaply so much so that a buffalo fetched annas four only. Poor 
animals of the Nawab ’s Khasa that could not be sold were destroyed. 

For housing the Criminal Court the military acquired the Moti Mahal palace 
and other buildings. 

The names of the Nawab ’s entourage are given as well as his correspondence 
with the Bast India Company asking for full facilities for bis travel. Their 
reirlies appear in extenso. The Queen Mother and her party's movements 
are fully reported with comments of correspondents. 

We may now turn to other items of news which the Omdat-nJ-Alihhar 
retails. It is reported that on 19 January 1855, Sir William Gomm, Com- 
mander-in-Cbief, moved with his staff from Sialkot towards Jammu.’ He halted 
at Tahur, half-way between Sialkot and Jammu, for luncheon. He moved 
fm'ther till he arrived in the vicinity of Jammu where Eajah Moti Singh accom- 
panied by the Dewan Jawala Sahai and other dignitaries of the State, .arrived 
in State to welcome him. The Maharaja Gulab Singh was present at the bank 
of the Eiver Tohi to receive the Commandei-in-Chief, whose arrival at Gammet 
Gate was marked by a salute of 43 guns. At the duihar, pr’esentation of the 
Heir- Apparent’s son Eaja Partab Singh and the officers of the State, and the 
nazars, conversation, etc., are fully described. 


Description of another impoi’tant meeting between the Chief Oomm:ssioner 
of Peshawar and Sardar Gulam PTyder Khan, son of Amir Dost Mohammad 
Khan, on 17 March 1855, covers three pages of an issue of the newspaper. 
The Chief Commissioner arrived at Jamrud and the Sardar with his nobles 
arrived at Sarsawela near Hari Singh’s Burj.' The Government sent Es. 11,000 
in velvet bags. Munshi Banulal, Mir Munshi. and Dattamal, Treasurer, paid 
a visit of respect to the Sardar who presented them (no more than) E^ 4p0 an 
two dushallas. 18 March being Sunday no meeting took place. Beta' s o 
the meeting that took place on 19 and 20 March cover more than a page. 

The editor devoted three pages of one of its issues in describing the good 
work done by the authorities of the -Tabulpur Jail where 4o0 thugs were serving 
life sentences from 1837. He praises the work of Mr. Bioune an 
Mr. Williams. He says how within a period of two years the thug^ learne 
carpet making, etc. By 1840, forty different workshops for handicrafts vere 
' opened, where 450 thugs and their 150 children were kept eng^ed, earning 
Es. 800 montblv and the Government made a profit of Es. 3,000 froin the sale 
of provisions. When the editor of the Khair-lAia-i-Hind visited a factoiy e 
found 1.000 persons working there, making handkerchiefs, carpiets, bedshee s, 
tents, etc. Es. 4,000 were disbursed as salaries while the iricoine rose to^ 
Es. 15,000. The editor comment's very highly on this good wo''k of .labaipur 
Jail 'which' turD“'^ vagabonds into respectable earning members of the society. 

, ,, .-w. to the work of educational institutions. The 

Ar T -Movemfint Iw forming a committee of 

Aladrnsa-i-Bareilly started the Tiibrary . '-man to gather funds .and books, 
prominent persons with Captain Horn as chau.. s^peretarw. Many local 

Bachman Narayan Prasbad was elected as the honora.. — . — 

OutTrim, nor,. Ehinnl- 

(9) Neither Major General Sir F. J, Goldsmid. in his life of Jnines 
na-din Eaider, in his 'Toriq-i-OurU , has mentioned any of these thing?. 
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newspapers also gave full suppori. to this movement and presented free of 
charge copies of their newspapers. 'I h" number of books presented was also 
noted. 

Educational progress in Government schools is discussed in a detailed note 
bv one of the correspondents, who paid a tribute to the generosity of the 
Government. He suggested that -those who qualified at Government expense 
should POT 1 per cent, of -their salaries for the education of the poor people of 
the districts. He says that the Government had incurred Es. 7.09-9-0 per 
student. He gives the statement of expenses for a period of six years as 
follows : — 



184 

7-48 

1048-40 

1840-60 

1850-.61 

1851-52 

1852-r, 

3 

Total 


Es. 

a. P. 

R->. 

a.T). 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

R$. 

a. P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Agra School . 

83 

0 0 

94 

0 0 

94 

8 

0 

95 

4 0 

94 

15 

8 

105 

n 

1 

5C7 

1 

9 

Delhi 

100 

14 0 

98 

11 0 

107 

6 

0 

116 

14 0 

144 

10 

0 

144 

1 

0 

718 

6 

7 

Senares 

158 

8 0 

175 

4 0 

IOC 

3 

0 

161 

11 0 

141 

10 

0 

144 

1 

0 

1,003 

11 

0 

Bareilly 

S8 

0 0 

111 

4 0 

77 

1 

0 

45 

4 0 

64 

1 

1 

78 

s 

10 

404 

0 

11 

Boorki 



99 

10 0 

424 

C 

0 

374 

11 0 

319 

6 

0 

401 

0 


1.089 

1 


Sagar 

.37 

0 0 

37 

0 0 

40 

9 

0 

43 

4 0 

SO 

3 

4 

01 

4 


249 

5 



■ Scholarsliips awarded to the various schools for the year and 1855 

are mentioned as follows: — 



For the year 1854 

For the year 

Agi'a 

40 

24 

Delhi ' 

100 ... 

44 

Benares 

45 

47 

Bareilly 

29 

26 

Sagar 

8 

3 

Ajmer 

20 

...23 


The work of the Benares school finds a wide publicity. On Thursday 
1 January 1854, a lecture was delivered under the auspices of the Benares 
school,* Mr. Tucker, the Chief Commissioner, presiding. The subject of dis- 
cussion was ‘Electric-Telegraph’. Pi-actical demonstration was arranged. The 
si)eaker delivered his speecli in English which Babu Sheo Prashnd translated 
for the benefit of the ^audience. The names of ijnportnnt persons present are 
ipentioned. 

As the lecture and demonstrations were over. .Mr. Tucker addressed the 
students. He narrated a very interesting incident which throws a flood of 
light on fhc character of Lord Dalhousie and the scholar.ship of Sheo Pcr.shad. 
a clerk of the Chief Commissioner’s office. The Governor-General was going 
from Kalka to Simla with a few attend.ants and the District Collector, with 
whom there was a student of the Benares school. The party being tired, 
Dalhousie rested in the Dawk Bungalow, while the collector and party were 
warming and refreshing themselves in a zamindar’s house nearby. The student 
spread his garment in a corner of the Bungalow and was deeply immersed in 
rending. All of a sudden. Dalhousie entered the room. He was surprised to 
see the student rending. He talked with him for sometime and promised to 
send him some hooks on It’s return to Caloitta. Two years ago, ilfr. Tucker 
said, this incident took place. Dalhousie was busy with the affairs of the 
state and yet he never forgot his promise. So saying klr. Tnclcer pointing to 
Slieo Prashnd said he was the student, to whom Dnlhonwe promised and then 
Tiresentod some books which were sent witli a covering let'or from the 
Privnfe Secretary to the Governor-General. 










The work of the Madrasa at Jaipur ia fully described. On 7 Is^ovember 
1856, Captain Frederick William Eden, Agent to the Governor-General, inspect- 
ed the Madrasa. Pandit Sheo Dain represented the Maharaja and explained 
the work of the institution, v'hile Munshi Keshav Sarup, the Superintendent, 
took Jiim round the classes. The Agent was pleased Avith the work of the 
kladrasa. He asked quest’oirs to the hors and seemed pleased with their 
an-swers. Afterwards he distributed prizes and gold medals, viz., the Maharaja’s 
gold medal, Dewan Shoe Dain’s gold medal and Afajor Burton’s three gold 
medals. At the close of the function, he made an announcement to the effect 
that he would present a gold medal of the A'alue of Pis. 50 to the student of this 
school who stands first in Eiiglish. He further announced two monthly scholar- 
ships one of Es. 6 for Persian and the other of Es. 4 for Sanskrit. The Agent 
congratnlated the authorities of the institution and said that they owed the 
progress of the institution to the beneficence of His Highness the Alaharaja. 
The editor pays a high tribute to the Alaharaja and his able Dewan for evincing 
keen interest in education. 


Wide publicity is given of the meetings held to collect subscriptions for the 
widows and orphans of tlie sepoys who died in the Ensso-Tnrkish War. On 
8 February 1855, a public meeting was held at Ttamad-ud-daulah's muqbar, 
Dr. John INIurray presiding. The chairman eloquently pleaded for generous 
subscriptions while Mr. Vazir, Sub-Assistant Sui’geon, supported it. Peer 
Muhammad Hasan and Sadrns-Saddur also expatiated on the sufferings of the 
AvidoAVs and orphans. Beharilal, Earn Namyandnss, ATir Eehinat Ali Khau, 
Hakim Nasir-ird-din and IMotilal were present- Tlie following donations were 
announced : — 

Es. 


1. AInfti Tnnuyat Ahmad Khan Sadrus-Sudtlur ... 45 

2. MouIau Syed' Gulam Imam A^aki] ... 45 

3. Monlvi Fazle Ahmad A^akil ‘ ... 45 

4. Lala Fateh Ohand A'^nkil ... 45 

5. Lala Kanyalal ... 20 

0. Lala Sambu Persad ^ ... a 

7. Lala Shanker ... 5 


At Eampur. at a public meeting held to help the AvidoAvs arrd orphans of the 
Eusso-Turkish War, the FaAvah of Eampur donated Es. 8,000.. Other donations 
were 

Nawab Ahisuf Ali Khan ... ... ••• 4,000 

Nawah Alehdi Ali Khan ... ... • 

Nawab Abdur Eehman ... i*00 

Lala Baldev Das 
Sheo I’rnsad 

Lala Earn Kisban ... ... ' 

Lala Banulal 

This paper gave prominence to the AA-ork of those persona, 
recognition at tlife hands of the Government, such ns Sayyid Tmdad An.^lnamr 
Lachman Sing, Mian S^dtan Afubammad, etc A detnded note on then aaoi c. 
with the comments of the editor, appears in its issues. 

The issue of 2 .Ttllv 1855 ciA-es the census figures of the Pnnj.ab .as foUoAVs: 


50 
50 
.50 
50 

who. meriled 


Districts 

Amritsar 

Hoshiarpur 

Gurdaspur 

Jalaudhar 

Ambnla 

Knngra 

Sialkot 


Population 
... 8.84,0.57 

f . 8.45,254 

. 7,87.417 

7,08,728 
7, .52.017 
' ... 6,57, .524 
... 6.41.782 



■Lahore ... " - - ■ 

... 0,91,683 

JIaw'alihndi 

... 5,55,750 

Gujranwalla 

... 5,53,283 

Ludhiana 

.. 5,37,722 

Gujrat. 

... 5,17,626 

Thaneswar 

... 4,94,748 

Ferozpur 

4,75,624 

Jhelum 

... 4,29,420 

’ Alultan 

... 4.11,380 

Gogira 

... 3,19,325 

Shahpur 

.,, 4,61,692 

Jhang 

2,48,047 

■Simla 

31,858 

also gives the census figures according 

to k slmiets (d.visions) :~ 
Populafibn, 

Lahore 

... 34.b8.322 

Lower Sutlej Division 

... 23.13,969 

rjijjei' Sutlej D v sion 

... 23.bl.946 

•Jhelum ... ' ... 

... 17.62,488 

Multan 

... 9,48,7b3 


'Tlio census figuves lor Pe-iliuwur Division liaving not aiTived, the editor aa_vs 
that be oxpfcls tlie iiopulation oj I’eshawar to be about bO lakhs, and that of 
■iLeh 2 lahhs. The total figures according to him would be 1 crore and Jo lakhs. 

Advertisements appeared regarding the following journals- — (1) Safir-i- 
A(jm, a -^veekly of sk j)ages by Nagannal, (2) Mafhla-mi-Aiiwar, a weekly by 
Sbaik Omar of Gujrat, (3) MujUUt-Khalaiq, a weekly of si.v pages, in Hindi and 
Urdu, [)ublis!ied on IMondays by -Sheo Naraynji, a' teacher of IMadrasa-i-Agrn, 
{4} Aqra AHhiir. a Hindi and Urdu weekly, by Kauyalal, (5) Suluir-i-Aamri 
a W'eekly published on Mondays by Pandit Uaijnath. Lucknow. ' Another adver- 
tisement appeared regard ng the pnl)lieation of a monthly journal under the 
fjflc of ‘Nvr-u}i nln.Niir-biJ-Taja}li-l-hir' (Light on Tdgbt’ with the Flash of 
kfount Tur) from tlie ('hashina-i-l*ai/, (1‘ountain of Ponevolence) Press, bv 
Arnnsln Dewan (’hand. The snh.scrintion was Ps. 4 a vear. 

It IS i)iterest'ng to note that the number of copies of newspa])ei-s which 
passed through the ))ost offices in April, lebb. exceeded the number in August 
JSa-l by 1 . 0 . 0 , 4a8 or 83.4 per cent., and tlie immber -'n Aprd ISbG exceeded 
■thaf of April 18a.o. ],v 28.080 or 12 • b per cent., 
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THE DISAPPEAEANCE OE MYSORE POSTAL SYSTEM 


[By Dr. K. N. V. Sastri, M.A., Pii.D, (London), P. R. Hist. S.] 

An y one wlio sees Mysore and kuow's that it is a large, progressive State,, 
even' called a Model Indian State, will wonder at the absence oi its own postal 
system and currency and ask how or whj tney disappeared- It is proposed to 
answer the question relating to the hrst of these two institutions, with refer- 
ence to official records. 

Bo long as Mysore was an independent, sovereign kingdom, it hpd its own 
postal system, known as Anche. There is evidence that it existed so long 
ago as 1672 and was working satisfactorily under Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan 
as the combined department of coinniunicatious, namely, posts and espionage, 
and subsequently as a simple department of posts carrying letters and p>arcels. 

The problem of its abolition arose in the period after the Great Seqioy 
Mutiny of 1857, and even the Commissioner of Mysore was surprised at it. 
He was fi'ank enough to reply to the Government of India, that Mysore Anche 
was too good to be abolished and the question might be taken up later on if 
it could nq^be dropped altogether. He added that unlike Hyderabad where 
there was confusion Mysore had been co-operating with the British (Imperial) 
post office even at a sacrifice of its finances. 

Fortunately for him, the Director-General of Post Offices lent support to 
the case for Mysore. 

Consequently the Government of India postponed the abolition in 1864 with 
a strange remark that the British postal system which would eird the existing 
anarcliy might be of a greater advantage to the country and that Mysore State 
could afford to pay in proportion to the woilc done. 

In 1865 the question re-appeared, indirectly however, under the responsi- 
bility of native states for mail I’obberies in their respective temtories. But 
once again the Commissioner argued the case of Mysore so skilfully with refer- 
ence to constitutional law that the matter was dropped for the time being. 

It was only in 1884, after the Rendition, that Mysore lost its own postal 
^ystem and for no proper reason. The report of the Director-General of Post 
Offices vas as follov's in that year: ‘The Mysore Government has an elaborate 
^ admit, an efficient local postal organisation, which I was told 
+1 1 "’illingly surrender.’ Notwithstanding this lack of support from 

their chief adviser, however, the Government of India in exercising their rights- 

0 paiamountcy abolished the Mysore system on their own conditions. 

Extracts 

r,., Foreign Proceedi.ngs Revenue March— A 1863. Consultations 61—5.. 

1 he Commissioner’s observations on Mysore Anche. 20th January 1863. 

.Notes: — Ci) The Mysore Anche is entirelv distinct from the British Post, 
and is peculiar to the province, its transactions being limited to the Mysore 
territory. It derives no benefit from any letters sent from or to British ten’i- 
torv since all such letters are not liable to Mysore postage. The British. 
sfain])s carry them free through the province. 

(ii) Receipts and Expenditure in 1861-2 were: — 


Ba’ galore dwision 
Ashtagram ,, 
Oliitaldroog ,. 

Nuggnr 

HeaUquarto- Offic--' 

©Hm xir 

36 stations 

37 

27 

26 

. 4,324 (rereipts) 

.S,142 

.3,962 

3,98? 

3,9.79 

'■G9 

mail cart f om 

1.7,682 (charges)' 
79,194 

14,9.72 

13,818 

20,610 

20,494 (including^ 
Bangalore to Blysoro) 


12.7 sti’.tiong 

2.7,234 

1,0-1.806 


The disproportion between the Receipts & Expenditure. 
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(b) At the minor stations the receipts are only of the disburseinents. 

(cj Thb Headquarters Office is inordinately expensiye. 

(d) The Anohe department can scarcely with justice be debited with so- 
heavy an outlay as the cost of a mail cait to Mysore through -which station the 
British post also runs. 

(hi) As in other departments of administration, there is a great number of 
ill-paid men, and the runners for the most part receive much lower wages than 
the runners of the British post ofrice, whose lowest pay is 11s, 4. 'I do not 
thuik, however, that any change can be made in the existing establishment so 
long as the present system continues.’ 

(iv) 1,29,873 letters and newspapers fi-om and to the British temtory were 
handled by the Mysore anche in 1861-2. 

(v) The present irregulai-ities can be removed by Postage Stamp System 
and by the abohtion of ready' money payments, “the latter pre.senting oppor- 
tunities of speculation and dishonesty which are most difficult" t,o prevent."’ 
Income would increase, ‘while delay' in the transmission of mails and the 
hardship of paying ready-money in out-of-the way places would be put a stop, 
to’. Work of the department would be simplified. 

(vi) In Hyderabad it is difficult for letters bearing British postage to be 
delivered in tracts lying beyond the Imperial lines. 

(vii) The privilege of franking letters now possessed by the officers of the 
communication should be rescinded. 

(2) Ibid April — A 1863. Consultations 10. 

The Commissioner’s observations on the British Post Offices in Mysore. 

. 14tli March 1868. 


(i) “. . . . there is no principal point in Mysore to which Her Majesty’s 
post runs at which there is not also a station of the Mysore .4nehe''; the con- 

Government has riot, therefore,' been consulted in the 
establishment of the British Postal Department in the province. 

(n) At the same time I am' of opinion that Her Maiestv’s Post Office mioht 
teentto to ,om. cmlail m e,-|,.„dito,e, ft, l.,SS, „ TrfS of !to 

of thVkrt r”®' lb"'""'!' 7 of 5i«ii c».So“ 

c' oSs * ”1’'’”“*™'"'- O' '“Poofors, o„d to the inc-eose of pav of 
fotoo™,-, the — Pioyta ..ithh, the pdfS 

ipsiiSillgis 

iPSisSiPsis 

British Post Offices in the province contubute to the expense of the 

the Mysore Government can do nfithout theni Vn ^ f>pparent that 

pondonoe offered by that sfinfe surpass tnt Tndf'w-® * f'^cilities for corres- ■ 
Her M.ajestv’s Post Office ^ ‘ advances held nut by- 

offlS dVo'eSr oftboT; ont^bhirtT'T """■ “ 

Apoko nop,rt,poot. At teoToi "17 ‘b," »< 

a-oonsoor there fe a Coto^iesariat .^hstiop ■ 
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the runners ii'oni that station to Hurihur and Tooinkoor are paid by ilysore, 
.and 1 think “the othce may be disi)ensed with.” . , 

(3) Ibid January-A 1864 Consultations 19-21. 

The Commissioner’s oihuion on the Mysore Anche System with A. 
Arunachalam’s views as Annexure. Dated 2 September 1863, 
and 31 August 1863 respectively. 

(i) ■■Considering the great number of stations in Jlysore at which there 
are at present. local post offices, 1 conceive that the mtroductiou of Her 
Majesty's Postal department on the footing on which it is established in Madras 
districts would be no improvement; on the contrary, 1 should apprehend derange- 
ment in the local posts, and 1 believe that the Service would not he as well 
conducted as it is at yjresent, for it is a matter, I, believe, of notoriety that 
the delivery of letters in Madras districts in ])laces at a distance from the 
main lines is not by any means so good as in Mysore. 

(ii) ‘‘The accompanying maj) (the return of which I solicit) will exhibit the 
number of postal lines and the stations where there are mootsuddies in klysore. 
T do not think that any of these lines could be abolished with justice to the 
requirements of the ])eople; consequently if the service were transferred to Her 
Majesty’s Post Office, these lines must be maintained, if not by the Post Office, 
at any rate by the District Officers- "But T conceive that, if the Headquarters 
establishment at Bangalore w’ore abolished and the details .left to the District 
Officers only, the whole system of communication in the interior would fall to 
pieces, without any counterbalancing advantages. 

(iii) ‘‘With the sole exception of a money payment on being an inconvenient 
and cumbrous arraugenieut, 1 believe that the Mysore anche is, as res])ects 
the wants of the peojjle and traders who reside in the interior, a better orga- 
nised establishment than is to be found in the surrounding districts of Her 
[Majesty’s territory, and T should be loth, therefore, to contemplate any, proba- 
bility of its abandonment. 

(iv) “It has, moreover, some advantages as 'an Intelligence Department, it 
being customary for the mootsuddies to report any unusual events within their 
ranges. 

(v) ‘‘On the whole, I am of opinion that the anche is a useful department, 
which it should be our object to maintain and to increase the efficiency of by 
raising the pay of the runners from three to four; its abolition would, T think, 
.be unpi’oductive of good and certainly unpopular.” 

Bukshee A. Arunaehallum ’s opinion. 

Notes: — (a) In the company’s districts on the borders of Mysore there are 
two kinds of posts — Imperial or Eegular, and the Talook or District. The 
former is in 2 to 4 places of each district and works under Post [Master 
•General; the latter is under the Collector and limited to the District. There 
is a Tappal Gomasta on Bs. o to 10 in the station of the Tahsikh-ir and one 
runner on Its. 4 at every stage of 6 or 7 miles. This riinnei' brings some- 
times the returning tap])al; in most stations there is no night running; Hence 
there is always delay. Delivery of private letters is precarious as no receipts 
are granted to posters and at best they are also dilatory, ‘‘notwithstanding- the 
■collection of a quarter anna on each cover in addition to the postage”. 

(b) In [Mysore on the contrarv there is a net-work which is comple*‘y 
uniform. It is also speedy and economical. There is no division of offices 
:as in the previous case- 

(c) The British postal system is too expensive for ^fysore iy^d will not he 
-popular without the abolition of the District tappal at the suiy,e time. 
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(d) “The Anehd is au anciout institution, combininK the postal aud Intelli- 
gence department, aud it was not interfered with eveh in the time of Hyder 
and Tippoo Sultan; the abolition of so long-standing a system would, I think, 
be considered as an unnecessary innovation by the people. Independently of 
this, 'most of the other establishments in the province having recently been 
revised, and, in consequence, many pensons thi’pwn out of employ, the aboli- 
tion of the anchd also just at this time would no doubt cause great dissatisfac- 
tion among the peaceful and loyal subjects of Mysore, notwithstanding theii" 
partiality for the British Government in preference to all their predecessors..’' 
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.SOME MOEE LETTEES OF MAHARAJA ABHAYASING-H OF MAEWAR 
REGAEDINa HIS GUJEAT CAMPAIGN 


[By MaUamaliopadliyaya Pandit Bisliesiiwar Nath Eeu] 

Maharaja Abhayasingh, the’ son of hiaharaja Ajit^ Singh of Alarwar, who 
ruled from 1724 A.D. to 1747 A.D. was a bi-ave liathore ruler, like his father 
aud grandfather. 

When Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi became displeased with Eaushau- 
ud'daula, on account of his dishonesty, Shamsa-mud-daula was appointed in his 
place. He, in turn, asked Maharaja Abha 3 'asingh of Marwar, in 1730 A.D., 
to take charge of the province of Gujrat from Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbaland lihan, 
the then Imperial Governor of Gujrat, who was obliged by the Maharatta 
marauders not only to pay a tribute called “Chauth” to them, but also to 
cede the districts of Baroda, Dabhoi, Jambusar, etc. yielding a revenue of 
-about lis. 30 lacs- 

The Maharaja accordingly marched towards Gujrat and forcibly took posses- 
sion of the province of Gujrat from the unwilling Sarbaland. 

We have already published a number of letters written by Maharaja 
Abhayasingh of Marwar, to his ambassador at the Mughal court in connection 
with Ins Gujrat oampaigu. Here again we give some more letters written by 
the said Maharaja to his ambassador, which will throw ,moi'e light and fill up 
the gaps in the account of his Gujrat campaign. 

Evei-y letter referred here is impressed with the Maharaja’s seal containing 
the following; — 

By the Grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to sovereign ruler, 
king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shii Abhaya Singh Deva who shines 
like the Sun on the Earth. 

Havi, Ainba, Shiva, Sun and Vinaj'aka maj' these live Deities always bestow 
favours. 

In addition to the seal, every letter also Dears the ajiproval in Alaharaja's 
o\\u caiiigniph^ at, Uiidor; — 

“It i.s oiir command” ■ 

I ui (hei this seal and the approval iind place between the toil lines in 
iianaiajas own handwriting and the original letter. 


FIRST LETTER 

t, (Lines ill Maharaja’s own handwriting) 

God is our xiroteetor 

Sidhpuv. Miyan (Sarbaland Khan) has sneaked away 
wL hh^) 3, w. 3 he has taken away 

articles belomdnfrH'n^f^' province. If he leaves behind the 

a wav with Jn'm 3 much the better, otherwise we shall do 

command nvey this news to the Nawab (Shamsamucldaula). It is 


our 


(Original letter) 

J-nler,“ prince, sovereign 

-should note his favour^ ’ Bhandan Amarsingh and Purohifc Vardhaman 

That on the 55h>, a 

A.D.) Sarbaland 'Khan''^le°avw second Bhaclon (SOth .August, 1730 

n. leaving his headquarters, has come to S'arkhej. It is 
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a-eported that he intends to take away the royal artillery etc. with him. If he 
•does so we shall have to punish hmi. Please convey all this to the Nawab- 
Now we are shortly leaving for Gujrat. It is our command. 

Dated the drd day of the bright half of second Bhadon V.S. 1787 (4th Sep- 
tember 17hU A.D.), Gamp Sidhpm-. 

SECOND DETTEB 

{Top lines in Maharaja's own handwriting) 

is between the camp. Now we are encamping at Adalach. Prom 

there, by the grace of God, we are punishing the Miyan (Sarbalandj and by the 
favom’ of the Almighty we shall vanquish him soon. You keep assured of our 
favours and manage every thing according to our orders. Id is our command. 

{Original letter) 

By command of the ibustrious, king of kings,' llabaraja Slui Abhaya Siughji 
Deva, Bhandari Amar Singh and Purohit Vardliaman shoidd note bis favours. 
We are in receipt of your letter and noted contents- You wrote us for an 
early march, so we have already sent you the news of stages of our advance, 
which you might have communicated to the Nawab. Sarbaland Khan was ordered 
that he should leave the place, after t-aking the receipt of the artillery etc., 
but he did not heed it and after advancing has encamped in the fort at Kali. 
It appears that he has an intention different from that of serving the Emperor. 
So you would tell the Nawab everything. We are communicating to the 
Emperor after doiug what is proper to be done against one who disobeys the 
order of the Emperor. The Nawab should rest assured of everything. To-day 
we have pitched our camp in the village Badas, which is at a distance of 24 
miles. He (Sarbaland) has imperial Mansabdars with him, therefore have their 
Jagirs confiscated and get their family members imprisoned, so that no one 
may help him with free service. Asad Khan, Karim Khan and Kamakli Khan 
are steadfast in tlie (Imperial) service. Get them letters of appreciation as 
desired. Sarbaland Khan lias taken position behind the artillery. If (hc^ has 
any soldierly instinct in him he would nght a.s on iiorsebuck idui we would cut 
him down within two quarters of the day. And if he remains behind the 
redoubt, it will take a few days. Therefore tell the Nawab that at present we 
have got a large army, hence arrange for the expenses. At this moment we 
are spending rupees six lacs per month and have spent rupees ten lac.s from 
our pocket. Therefore tell the Nawab and get the money despatclied imme- 
diately. Yhu wrote us about the copy of the orders (Sanad) of Surat, Eaushan- 
daula’s tax on the Imperial Khalsa land, and drafts for expenses payable after 
two months- We have noted all this. We would have sent the opium just 
now, but at this time the affairs of Miyan came up, thereiorc after punishiii" 
-the Miyan, we shall send opium A^ery soon. You wrote us about handing over 
a draft of fifteen hundred gold Moiiars to Koki Faqir. We have noted it. Do 
as wo order you after our arriA'al in Gujrat. We have noted what you mvte 
us about iMohmad Khan Bangash and Enushanuddaula. Further write us in 
detail all about the place (Delhi). Hand over the petition to the Emperor and 
the letters to Nawab Khan Dauran. Karaardi Khan and Eo.shnn-dauln Khoja 
(eunuch). 

It is our command 

Dated the 10th day of the dark half of Asoj (Ashr'ina) V.S. 1787 (“^5 Sen- 
tember 1730 A.D.), camp Badas. 

Despatched on the 2nd day of the bright half of Asoj (Ashvina) f2 October 
1730 A.D.), camp Kalol. ^ ^ wciooer 
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THii^D i.ETTEl^ 


{Lines in Maluiraja’s own luuidivriiiiKj) 

God is true 

Bv ihe c.omn''biKl of tlie illustrious, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharai’fi- 
Therefore if any help is to be given, give it soon. We would not write agam 
and again requesting for help like an ordinary man. Do as much as you can, 
otherwise we resign ourselves to the will of God. It is our command. 

{Original Icller) 

By the command of the illustrious, king of Kmgs, supreme prince, Maharaja 
Shri Abhayasiugh and his heir-apparent Shri Earn Singh Deva, Bhahdari. 
Amarsingh and Purohit Vardhaman should note their favours. 

That we have ere this written to you about our requirements, so arrange- 
accordingly. We have previously wi-itten to you all about the conditions here. 
Noav Bajirao and Chimna have crossed the Mahi, with 40 thousand horse, and 
Kantha, Pilu, Uda, Tryambak Eao etc. have reached Surat, at the head of a 
large army. This is the position of the enemy, whereas here is no arrange- 
ment for expenses and military aid. Tell everything openly to the Nawab. 
Satisfactory arrangement can only be made on the action at Delhi, which the 
Nawab knows well and here the arrangements will be made only according to 
the income of this province. We will have to make every arrangement in 
order to maintain our dignity, but the Nawab should not do like this. We have 
taken up this task relying on the (help) of the Nawab. while the Nawab is so 
slack. It does not befit him. After acquainting him with all the circums- 
tances, try to secure our demands and expenses. It is. our -command. Dated 
the 8th day of the dark half of Magha V.S. 1787. (20 January 1781 A.D.), 

Camp Ahmedabad. 

(Despatched on the 10th day of the dark half of Magha- (22 January). 

FOUETH LBTTEE 

{Top lines in Maharaja’s own handwriting) 

At that time It is our command. 

{Original letter) 

By order of the illxxstrious, king of kings, Maharaja Shri Abhyasingh and his 
heir-apparent Eamsinghji Deva, Bhaiidarl Amarsiii^i should note their favouns. 
That after driving away the enemy from Baroda and Jambusar, our army has 

invested Dabhoi. The fort at Dabhoi is also strong. The forts at Kho 

Ghampaner etc- (too) are .very strong. So heavier guns are required here. 
Eoyal guns are at Surat. Arrange for them, by requesting the Nawab to' issue 
urgent orders against Saurabkhan, the governor, as well as the fort officer at 
Surat. We shall return the guns after capturing the fort. Therefore as the 
representatives of Saurab Khan and the fort officer are there (at Delhi), 
manage to have them instructed by the Nawab, and get' dispatched their 
letters as well, conveying the Emperor’s orders not to delay in sending the 
guns. Waste no time in managing to send the. emperor’s orders as well as the 
letters of the representatives as commanded (by us). 

Datr d the lltli day of the dark half of (Ashvina) V. S. Ixx8 (1788) (15 Sep- 
tember 1731 A.D.), Camp Jelmnphnr. '/VI 
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HETH LETTEB 


God is trutii 

(Top lines m Maharaja’s oivn handwriting) 

That we have received your letter and noted the contents. We are send- 
ing a detailed letter, so manage every thing accordingly. Don^t be careless in 
anything. Do the work on a_ sound basis and be cautious in every matl'er. 
Continue writing us evei-ything in detail. We have favourable regards' to- 
wards you, therefore you should rest assured. It is om' command- 

(Original letter) 

By command of the illustrious, endowed with all good qualities, king of 
kings, supreiiui in-ince, Maharaja Shri Abliayasinghji and his heh-appareut Bam 
Siughji Deva, Bhandari Amarsingh 'should note their favours. That we have 
received your letter and noted its contents. Other news were known to us by 
the personal intondew of Bhandari Batansingh and Dhanrup. That the sons 
of Sahal JChau were released on the recommendation of Kamardi Khan and 
hnahadat Khan and the Bawabzada wilfully had them imprisoned. Such things 
do not bring credit. These facts you wrote in detail and are Imown to us. We 
iiave also known by your letter your arranging an interview with the Nawab and 
also discussion with him about the posting of the cavalry, the bestowal of Jagir, 
the arrangement of mihtary aids and his (Nawab ’s) views about these. We 
also note the grant of extra .Jagir, etc. to Jai Singhji in connection ■ with ;,the 
case of the sons of Sabat’Khau as well as the 'appointing of the Imperial aids 
for him. The reality of this is that we have seen the trend of the Nawab 's 
mind. We have for a long time watched his actions, but he seems inclined to 
do nothing. Therefore we have thought a way out. _ So get settled everything 
accordingly. We have sent (other) letters, which please deliver (to Nawab). 
You wrote us about the leakage of the facts. How they invent tales about our 
action, which we have not even done- (But) we have thought out a remedy 
for it, which will soon be put to action. Keeping good faith and regard, you 
vould settle everything definitely. Till the matter is fully settled keep the 
is a wab pleased with your diplomacy and let nothmg leak out to him. Some 
insiriietions have been imparted to Bhandari Batansingh and Dhanrup and they 
votikl communicate accordingly. It is our command. Dated the 7th dav of 
the bright half of Kartika, V.S.‘ 1788 (26 October 1731 A.D.), Camp Ahmedabnd. 


SIXTH LETTEB 




(To]} linos in' Maharaja’s own handwriting) 

lhat we have taken possession of Baroda and ousted the efiei^’’ from 
tventy four outljnng forts. These news you might have received before this.'* 
how tlie situation is this that the enemy is holding on at Dabhoi. Though;^ 

_ bhoi is an ordinary place, yet the fort there is vei'y strong- We. have go1h''‘'’ 
cannons which can fire shells weighing six or seven seers only. As such they 
cannot produce any effect. We might take the fort by storm, but the moat 
fii'Qund the fort is too deep, and the water being near at ‘hand the moat is 
nnvays full^ of it. That is why we are unable to storm the place. ■ Furf her. . 

I’ 7 - • . . is so broad and invulnerable on all sides. Hence persuade the Nawab 
0 send ur|fent orders to the officer at Surat, so that they would send us 2 
guns of heavy calibre immediately. Arrange to" send the order direct, and a 
ccpy of the same to us here. Tell the Nawab plainly that afterwards on the 
•'event of rainy season we shall be helpless to do an}' thing and being in posses- 
sion of thig place, the enemy will be able to interfere (in our work). Therefore 
e must not hold us responsible afterwards. 



{Original letter) 

By command of the illustrious, Iring of Mngs, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhaya Singh and his heir-apparent Shri Eamsingh Deva, Bhandari Amarsingh 
should note their favours. 

That we have sent .you a letter ere this and seeing, the Nawab you would 
try to do everything accordingly- We have compelled the enemy to vacate 24 
fortresses. The enemy has (now) taken up his stand in the fort of Babhoi, 
w ich IS \TOll'equipped with guns, other necessities and a suf&cient number of 
soldiers. The fort itself is too stmng. We haven’t got any cannon, which 
reduce this fort. The rainy season is also fast approaching, 
inerefore if we can capture it now, we can do so. After the rains the enemy 
would be more powerful and at that time we shall be unable to capture the 
fort. Acquauriing the N^vab with all these facts, arrange to ' send orders 
e civil officer, fort officer etc. at Surat for supplying us with two heavy 
to despatch one or two urgent orders direct to them, so 
oiw ir® You should lose no time -in this work. 

iho ^ awab m clear words that if there be delay in sending the guns and 

foot-hold in Dabhoi, the fight would not be over, and 
1 T ^ difficulties. But then the Nawab might 

not informed him plainly (in time). Get despatched an 
u gent Older to Sorab IGian so that he may join us with his forces. 

Gai? Bar^da^°^ Jyestha V.S., 1788 (1 May, 1732 A.D-), 
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AN ORIYA LETTEE FEOM . THE MADAIiAPANJI RELATING TO 
EAGHUJI BHONSLA’S MAEOH TO ORISSA AND BENGAL IN 1743 
A.B, 


[By Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc.] 

, In December, 1946 when I was at Barambagarh in connection with some 
archaeological works I came to know about this letter from Pandit Sribatsa 
Misra Vidyalankar and got a copy of it from his note book. Pandit Misra was 
deputed by Raja Saheb of Baramba State to Puri for collecting historical 
materials of the Baramba State from the Madalapanji which are kept under the 
custody of the Deul-Karan Radhamohan Patnaik and the letter under reference 
was copied by Pandit Misra from the palm-leaf bundle No. 60, page 80 Thanks 
are due to Pandit Misra for bringing this letter to light. 

TEXT OP THE LETTER 

V%ra~Kisora devathlcara mina 18 dine Siddka Sri Bnhadura Khan jiuih- 
hare Sri Jaganndtha Mahdprabhumhara samasta Sevaha mdnatiihu 
chitdu Narasithhapura Simdnd Pq^dmdla thdru lahhilum Baja Raghujiu 
Mira Habibuld Khdn Sdheb ghoddre aile Ambhe Phulajhari thdre muldkdt 
Kalu. Tdmhu DasapaUd slma Belapadd thdre pdrahari NarasithJiapura 
sltndre hari Bada-ambi Athagada simare gheni Kataha galum. Para- 
mesvarathku sevd Karuthiva. Ambhe ethdre thivdru Odisd Sarahadaku 
na jivdra jdniva 

Translation . — (The letter), dated the 18th Mina of the reign of Virakisora- 
deva, is written by Bahadur Eihan to all the sevaka (servants) of Jagannath 
Mahaprabhu at Puri from Padamal in Narasimhapur. Raja Raghuji and Mir 
Habibullah Khan came on horse back- I met them trt Phuljhar and joiade them 
to cross (the river Mahanadi) at Belpada in Daspalla and I am on the way 
to Cuttack with them via (Bada-ambi in Athgarh. Please do regularly the 
worship of the god. As I am here, they will not enter Orissa. 

HISTORICAL NOTE 

(1) Position of the Rajas of Khurda . — As the regnal year of Raja Vira 
Kisoradeva of the Khurda d5'nasty is not given in the letter, there is no certainty 
about the year when it was written. The 18th day of Mina of the letter eorres- 
pondq to 30th or 31st March. Dr. K. K. Dutta^ vTites that Raghuji Bhonsla 
marched into Bengal in February 1743 and as Raghuji first came to Orissa also 
in 1743, it is quite clear from this letter that he arrived at Padamal in Nar- 
simhapur on- the 30th or 31st of March 1743, 

According to Stirling^, Virakisora deva ruled from 1743- to 1786 and accord- 
ing to Hunter^ from 1736-1773. As Rama Chandradeva H, the predece.ssor of 
'Virakisora deva was Ihnhg in 1741 and helped Rustum Jang during Alivardi 
Khan’s campaign against him, Hunter’s date cannot be accepted as correct. 

The mention of 'Viraldsora deva’s name in a public document like this 
require.s some elucidation. Hunter writes as follows: — 

“But although the Maharajas of Khurda have ceased to be an indepen- 
dent dynasty, they still exercise the most cherished prerogative's 
of an Eastern. Royal House. The whole Orissa population date 
ilreir documents according to the year of the Baja’s reign. ’’^ 


1 .M!rnrd! and 7i!.t timrs. 1939. n. 82. 

C Afintif TtcarnTcJifn. XV, 1825, p. 294. 
■1 TTiinfor’s Orhfa, Vol. II App. VII, p. 190. 
4 Find, j). 125-26 
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Stirling also writes as follows : — 

••Down to the present moment the Eajas of Khurda are the sole foun- 
tain of honour in this district and all deeds whatever drawn out in 
Uria language bear the date of the Anita or accession of' the 
reigning prince of that house. 

The power and position of A^iraldshora dev£i have been graphically narrated 
by T. M'otte as follows; — 

“When Eagoojee entered Orissa, at the instigation of Meer Hubbeeb, 
who had fled disgusted from Alliverdi Khan’s service in 1738, he 
Ibund these parts divided into small zemindaries, dependent on 
the rajah of Pooree, at whose capihil is the famous- temple of. 
Jaggernaut, near the Chilka lake- This prince was regarded by 
his subjects in a religious light also, and appeared fonnidable to 
the Mahrattas, who,' apprehensive lest he might' seize a favour- 
able opportunity to cut off the communication between Nagpoor 
and Cuttac, resolved to reduce his power by dividing it. He made 
• ■ ■• the petty zemindars independent of him, and formed the chucklas 

of Dinkanol, (Dhenkanal), Bonkey, (Banki); Nersingpoor (Nar- 
■ ■ smgpwr), Tigore,a, (Tlgma), Tolchah (Talehet), Ghmvlo.. Parra 

(Khandapara), Dispulla” (Daspalla), ffindole (Hindal), Ungool 
(Angul) and Boad (Baud)^.’’ 

(2) The route through tvhich Maraihas of hJagpar entered Orissa and Bengal. 
— All the authorities, European or Indian, on flia Maratha invasion of Orissa 
and Bengal are silent about the route through which the Nagpur Marathas 
entered -Orissa, and Bengal. From this letter however we came to Imow 
definitely that Bahadur .Khan met Eaghuji Bhoflsla at Phuljhar from where they 
came to Belpada in Daspalla which is sit-uated at the entrance of the Barmul 
Pass on the right bank nf the Mahanadi. From Belpada Eaghuji Bhonsla 
came .to Padamal after crossing the -Mahanadi and then proceeded via Narsingh- 
,pur, .Baramha, -Tigiria and Athagarh which are situated on the left bank of 
ihe Mahanadi and - recrossed the Mahanadi at Cuttack, 

This route of Eaghuji from Phuljhar to Soiiepur seems to. be the same as 
that followed by Leckie in 1790 with the exception that Eaghuji came to 
Athgarh from Navsin^ur but Leckie crossed the Mahanadi at Subarnapur- and 
came to “Bealpara” via Cha'rchika, Baidyaswar, Padmavati, Contilo. Eegard- 
ing the comparative advantages of thelKute vid Borasnmbar and that via 
Sambalpur and Sarangarh, for a journey from Sonepur to Eaipur, Leckie 
writes as follows: — - ■ .... 

“Tuesday 4 (May 1790). We struck .off the usual road to.Nagpornwliich 
, , is by Sumbhulpore and Saringarh to go to Burmaumber district, 

which is shorter by six stages than the iorhier. 

In 1766 T. Motte travelled on the right bank of .the Mahanadi- from 
Outtaek after crossing the Kathjuri river near Cuttack to Baud. Motto notes 
that “IVtay 25 — ^I here .struck out of the liigh road to .Nngpoor, and, crossing the 
river '^^nha Nuddee, saw it no. more till T reached Sumbhulpoor’’.'’ 

The Persian writers of the hist-ory of this period are silent about the route 
'^vhich brought - Bhasknr Pandit to-Enmgarh and -Paiichet - (Panchkota) from 
whore he -attacked Burdwan. E. D. Banerji -^-vrites on the authority of Siar-ul- 
Tifutakherim (English- translation) • that “Bhnskar Pandit the General of the 

1 Timrnrrtirii, Vol. XV, laZ,*), p. 203. 

* ! ini’! Kvrnjtmit tritvclhrs in Nni/pirr ifTritorica, p- 27. 

® [hilt. p. 62. » 

‘ Ihi.l, p. 30 " 
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Maratha army, entered Ohhota Nagpur through Chhattisgarh and fell • upon- the 
Midnapiir distiici through Mayurbhanj and Panchit. But at page 375-70 
of Star we find mention of the sudden arrival of the ilarathas in Itamgarh 
area from where they turned towards Panchit and Mayurbhanj and fell upon 
Midnapoor. Bhaskar Pandit’s entry to Eamgarh or Hazaribagh area from Cen- 
tral Provinces could only bo possible through Surguja State and Banchi district 
and that is the reason which perhaps led It. D. Banerji to come to such, an 
absurd conclusion. Dr. K. K. Dutta on the authority of Karim Ali and Yusuf 
Ali writes that “Bhaskar marched unopposed through Orissa * * 

overpowered its deputy Governor Saikh Masum Khan and made his Peshkar 
Durlal)hram a captive. Then he proceeded through Panchet. As Bhaskar 

Pandit marched from Nagpur in the company of Mir Habibulla (Eiyaz-us- 
Salatin, English translation, p. 338) who was familiar with the routes of the 
Afahanadi valley Dr. Dutta ’s conclusion seems to be coiTect. Bhaskar Pandit 
arrived at Cuttack soon after Alivardi’s departure for Bengal from Orissa, and 
ns Alivardi followed the direct Badsahi road tiirough which Motte travelled in 
1766 from Jalasore to Cuttack, Bhaslcar Pandit selected the direct route to 
Panchet (Alaubhum) through the hilly tract of eastern Keonjhav and western 
Mayurbhanj and Singhbhum and Manbliuin districts following the route which 
was followed by Firoz Shah in 1360 as recorded in the Sirat-i-Firdzshnh.^ 
Alidnapore, Bishnupur and Burdwan can be easily reached fi'om Panchakotu or 
Sikharabhum or Manbhnm. 

(3) Mir HabihtiUa’s relation with the Marathas of Nagpur. — lliyaz-us-Salatiii 
mention^ that Alir Habibulla personally went to Nagpur to persuade Eaghuji 
Bhonsla to undertake the conquest of Bengal whereas Siyar-ul-Mutakherin and 
Ahwal-i-Alivardi Khan mention that he was captured by the nimy of Bhaskar 
Pandit. R. D. Banerji on the authority of Marathi Riyanat writes that “ATii- 
Habib went to invite the Marathas of Nagpur- Eaghuji I was absent on a 
campaign in the Karnatak when Mir Habib went to Bcrar and sought Bhaskar 
Eai’’.'’ In sup]iort of the account of Tthjaz and Marathi Ehia.<iat, we have 
Motte ’s Narrative quoted above wbibh mentions that Eaghuji entered Oi-issa at 
the' instigation of Alir Habib. 

(4) Jagannatli temple and Pilgrim tax — 

, 4. Bahadur Khan writes to the Sevakas of the Jagannatli temple at’ Puri 

that they would do the worship of the god regularly. This request by Bahadur 
Khan may appear strange now, hut the maintenance of the regular worship 
of the Jagannnth at Puri had a financial a-spect of the administration of Ori.ssa 
in those days. 

* The following extract from Eiyaz-us-Salatin clearly establish the importance 
of Jagannatli temple to the then Government: — 

“During the commotion of Afahamined Taqi Khan’s time, the Eaja of 
Parsutam (Purosottam) or Puri had removed Jagannatli, the 
Hindu God from the limits of the Subah of Odisah (Ori.s?a) and 
had it on the summit of a hill across the Cbilka lake. In conse- 
quence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling off to the 
time of many lairs of rupees in the imperial reycmio accruing 
from pilgi-ims. E.‘:tablishing friendly relations with' Afir TTabibulla 
Khan, and paying Nazar to the Nazim of the time. Eajah Baud 
(Earn Chandra) Deo brought back Jagannatli.- the Hindu God (o 
Par.suttam (Puri) and ro-eslahlished (he worship of Jagannatli at 
Puri. ’’5 


1 History nf Oris.^n. Vol. II, p- 91. 
’ J. F. 'a. S. 77.. IP-12, p. 5B-59. 

* .■Vivanli aiut li? times, U. 58-59. 

* Histor;/ of Ori.'’so, Vol. II, p. 91. 
’• Piy.nzii.'i-Salatin, p. 303. 
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Lest the Sevaks of the Oagannath temple 'svould remove the idol of Jagannath 
out of fear of being attacked bj’ the Marathas, Bahadur Khan informed them 
that there was no chance of attack of Orissa, that is the Jagannath of Orissa. 
It seems that Bahadur Khan was conscious about the loss of revenue under 
the head of pilgrim tax if the regular worship of Jagannath at Puri was 
disturbed. 

I have not been able to get any information about the Bahadur Khan of 
this letter. 
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A DOCUMENT ON LEVY OP DUTt IN LIEU OP PENANCE 


(By Klian Cliowdliuri Amanatulla Ahmed) 

Materials not only of political, but also of social and religious history of 
India ai-e being collected through the efforts of the Indian Historical llecords 
Commission. The King was the protector of religion in a Hindu as well as a 
Moslem State. Shastra’s ordain it. Social rules and religious customs were 
regulated by the King, though defects in the application were occasionally 
perceived- 

There was “Dharmadanda” (penalty under precepts of religion) for Hindus 
and “Kazila Mahal” (department of Court of Kazi) for Moslems in Gooch Behar 
in the iSth Century. Smaller oSenbes against society were dealt with there. 
The idea was noble; but misuse in their practical application sometimes result- 
ed in extortion and miscarriage of justice. Dharmadanda Kari (duty) is re- 
alised in lieu of penance. 

In the I2th Chapter of the History of Cooch Behar I wrote that under the 
order of the ICing, ‘Kari’ was realised for Dharmadanda. An original Bengali 
document was discovered in this connection, its English taranslation is given 
below: — > 

TRANSLATION 

Seal — ‘‘Sri Sri Dhairjendra Narayan, 

‘‘By the order of Sri Sri Maharaja. 

‘‘It is hereby ordered that Durgaram Bairagi shall realise Dharmadanda 
Kari from the inhabitants' of Girda Sitalkhuohi Godaikhora, Bhowirthana, 
Bhogdeberi, Kurshamari, Abaurpathar, Rangamati, Pinjarirjhar, Nalgi'am, 
Faluapur, Kaimari, and other taluks who ^o penance. Dharmadanda Kari, 
reali-sed 'finm the ryots of those taluks, shall be paid to Guru Chiranjib 'Chalcra- 
varti. Ordered in' the presence of Sri Rupac^iandra Baralca 3 ’astha Karji at 
Eajpur (Palace). Written by Devi Dutta Dass, 267 (Gooch Behar Raj Sac 1777 
A.D.) 19th Kartic.” 

• In this document Maharaja Dhairjendra Narayan authorised Durgaram 
Bairagi to give the Dharmadanda Kari, realised in lieu of penace from Hindu 
subjects of 11 taluks, to Guru Chiranjib Chakravarti. It is a matter for re- 
search if there was any such custom in any other part of India at the time, 
before and after. According to Hindu law, the King of the soil is entitled to 
realise Dharmadanda Kari, but it shall be thrown into water or given to a 
Bramhachari (vide Prayaschitta. Biok by Shulapani). 



MLITARY STRESTGTH OF THE pmAE PRINCES IN ItM 


l (By -Mr. 'B. C. Mitra, M.A.) ' 

AaMsT the 'volumiiidus' correspondence of'Bussy in-eservcd in the Archh'es 
of ■ roiidicherry ' is found a “iheiuoir on the actual condition of the Moghul 
Jinipire/ the Indian princes, and the Marhattas This memoir running to 14 
Ijag'es, forins an^ appendage to a letter written by Bussy . on the 3rd March 
1784 from' Pondicherry to filai-shal de Castries who was then the I'Tench Minister 
of Marine. The importance of the detailed estimate of military resources 
furnished by .the- memoir would-- have been greatly heighteued if the estimate 
admitted of verification from other contemporary evidence. But pending such 
verification Bussy ’s credentials inspire confidence. He was' a man of consider- 
able experience .in Indian affairs and his soberness of judgment had been tested 
on -numerous^ occasions. Besides haA’ing scoffed at the French adventurers 
who sought to, delude the French 'Government with exaggerated reports of the 
Strength of -the Indian princes in 1777 A.D.,2 Bussy must have utilised his 
second sojourn ^in India , in collecting reliable details on which the GoA'ernment 
•'id "decide iisplM ot action.' “Nothing' will ' iadude me to dis- 
guise the truth”, and ‘‘I propose to study the military reso.urces and interests 
of different princes on the same principle and rules on which such political 
study is conducted -and founded in Europe” says. Bussy, in his preamble. The 
assessment of the 'mihtary strength of Indian princes from the' point of their 
being amenable to English or French alliance; at a moment when the French 
had already made their peace with the English cannot be understood unless 
we. are .to suppose that.dihe I^rench- still cherished' schemes ,of renewing their 
efforts '"against the'^nglislT" after 1784 *. 

Bussy opens his memoir with a .timely warning that “all that he jTrites Js 
■ subject to revolutions more or less frequent and is not true except for the time 
being”. ‘‘Ali Gour Shah AUam ' Emperor of Delhi or Padyshah, nearly 39 
of age, lives iii' his capital round which only a small stretch of territory 
remains . to him. Only 700 Gipayes and 900 horses form his guard”. 
“Abdullah Kan his Vizir does not possess more ''than 500 soldiers. Mirza' 
Chefy Kan nephew of Neadjef Kan has the title of the general of the Army of 
the Emperor of whom . he is virtually independent. He resides in Agra and 
can assemble upto 20,000 men”. “The army of the dead Sombre actually 
commanded by Marchand is composed of 4,000 men of whom nearly 80 are 
Europeans- Mrasiab Kan another general of ;the Emperor- and equally inde- 
pendent resides at Hassy-essay, (Hansi-His'aar?) ' ' and can piit forth 40,000 
soldiers”. “Mahmed bin Kan Hamdanny also general of the Empire and as 
independent as the two others possesses the territory of Horab and can raise 
* nearly 30,000. Nadjef Kouli Kan possesses the territory of the Djattes (Jaths). 

' His capital is at Sabitgar and he can hardly raise more than 8,000 men . 
“Imet Bahadur (Himmat) who has passed from the -service of Sujah Doullah 
to that of Nadjef Khan seems to be enthely devoted to the English” but Bussy 
observes that the “English or the French are subjects of equal unconcern to 
them when their own schemes of fortune or ambition^ arc satisfied”. “The 
Sikhs forming a species of republic of which the constitution is little known 
recognise two principal chiefs, Djussa Singh and Tchar^ Shah Sing. ^ The former 
occupy the tenltories between Multan and Delhi and is credited -with an army 
of 100,000 while Tchar Shah Sing commands the region betAvecn Panip’at and 
Lahore and is believed to have 60 to 80 thousand men”. “Dje Sing, Savai-Je 
Baja of Jaipur has the best Sipliis of Hindusthan and he has considerable riches. 

No. A23 of Oataloquc dei’ j'ifamiscripts dca Anciennet Archives clc 
VIndt Fratifaisc, Vol. I. 

S Journal de Putty, (p. jf of Uio Preface). , ' ' / 
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•‘He is supposed to be able easily to maintaia aa army ot 40,000”. ‘‘Gourmau 
Singli Baja of Jassilmir possesses -vast territories to the west of A,zrhir and 
cau put forth. 20,000 men. ■ Beja Singh, Baja of Djaitpur and Merta, has 
territories between Azmir and U-ood (Goliad) and is an ally of the above tw'o. 
He is surely able to raise an army of 30,000. The Baja of A-zmir is- master 
of ah extensive territory between Jaipur and Jassilmir; he can equip an army 
of 40,000. The Baja of Good (Gohad) vassal of the Marhattas hardly possessed 

7.000 to 8,000 soldiers of which a large part has been lost in the seige of 
Gualier”. “Bata Sing Baja of Brodar (Baroda) had been in danger of being 
deprived of all his power by way of punishment by the Poona Court for having 
supported the cause of the English but the Sindhia has procured him grace in 
consideration of a large sum of money^ He can raise 29,000 men of whom 

18.000 are cavalry forces”. “Momen IGian, Persian origin, Hawab of 
Cambay, has nearly 1,900 soldiers but he can raise the number upto 8,000. 
Madogy Boneelo (Bhonsla) Baja of Hatech and Nagpur and Bana of Berar is 
independent of Poona Court and is believed to maintain- an army of 80,000”. 
Eecounting his services as a mediator in the peace between the English and 
the Marathas, Bussy aUudes to the English ofier to place Madhoji on the 
Poona throne ofier which ‘‘Madhoji had the moderation or rather the sagacity 

Bagou Angi'ia, Baja of Colaba, bound by ties of commerce with 
the English, possesses the coastal tracts between Chaoul and Bombay and 
has 3,000 soldiers”. ‘‘Boncela Maxatta Baja of Vary has 5,000 to *6,000 
soldiers with whom he is frequently fighting with the Portuguese whom he 
constantly defeats. The Baja of Sidily, of Abyssinian origin, ruler of the coast 
from Chaoul to Suncoota has an army of 4,000 and a squadron for supply 
J he queen of IColapoor is independent and has 10,000 men”. “HaiTipaiit 
Pharka, also Imoira to the Marattas, as Tatia, is general of the army of the 

member of the Eegenoy. He is highly attached 
to Nana Perms. He is not as candid or demonstrative as the Begent Nana 
This has led some to believe that he favours the English though nothinf^ i’r ryini. ' 
oontraiy to truth. He has defeated Aider ^aidfr) several times ?? 
latter did justice to his military talent. He commandfi fbp and the 

at the present moment is no Sore than 2o!oo0 bXs” ‘‘Sn 
TOuqil of fc Moratlas ta the coufi of Niem AfurconeoIM ™ 
whatever mporlonce by the Maraltae, and even by the sSsr Vt 
in ins own affairs”. Bussy discountenances the riLonr of hlf i • P®®can 
the English because of the great confidence placed in him^ ^iowards 
Phaiina. He has 2,000 to 3,000 men in tJip Rpwina or t> Nana and 
in he service of Nizam AJi” ‘‘Mahadaev a -J 

Hindiisthan as Sindhia, is in constant liffson with 

through Anderson. He has an armv of inn nnn Council of Calcutta 

96 pieces of cannon”. ‘‘Bachman Eao Ra^ ^PP^’^^^ately, and 

•at Poona is the chief of 12,000 cavahy^ PailssurtS regency 

of whom 20,000 are horse men” 25,000 

the -Peshwa does not possess now more Ifan 8 OOD ruined by 

f ’ .V . ^ °nZmyZ him 


• ■ ri . OU.UUU m Case cf Wrv” -j 

to XT memoir of the respective resources of Ann vt mention 

to Bana as having 4,000 men, Bassa Mtchounn S Bafevantrao related 
Gamssi Panditbara as having 5,000 men, the bznthers oavalry; 

mown as Ea^ Coreperas, as having 5,000 cavalry 

to Artillery commands 2,500 men and 12 000 Daroga- 

« P-iod 


Js composed of 
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Piiidaris and foot soldiers armed in native fashion”. 

‘‘The revenue of the Marattas Sarkar once estimated in the neighbourhood 
of 10 crores has been greatly diminished due to troubles from.Hyder Ali, the 
English, Sindhia and the troubles of the Eegency. At present it will not rise 
above 3 erores not counting the Chauths which they have great pains in 
exacting”. . • 

In this fairly comprehensive survey of the resources of Indian rulers, one 
misses reference to Tipu Sultan and Nizam Ali obviously because the historic 
association of these princes with the French left the French minister in no 
necessity of further enlightenment about them. 


— C30 
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Minutes of the Proceedings of the Tenth Meeting of the Research and 
Publication Committee held at New Delhi on the 8th March 1947 at 
11 a.m. 


The Secretary read the following message from Sir John Sargent, 
Phairman, Research & Publication Committee : — 

“ I am sorry to say that I have a hea^y cold and a sore throat which 
has rendei’ed me nearly .simeehless, so I am staying in for a day or two. 
Consequently to my great regret^ I .shall not be able to attend the Re- 
search & Publication Committee this morning. Please make my apo- 
logies to the members and give them ra 3 ’- greetings and best wishes ”, 

The Secretary then requested the members to elect the Chairman. 
Thereupon De^van Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari was voted to the Chair, 

1. Vote' of condolence on the death of Mr. A. P. M. Abdul Ali. — 

Mr. A. , P. M. Abdul Ali was the Keeper of Records of the Govern- 
ment of India and ex-officio Secretary of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission from 1923-38. On his retirement he was appointed as an 
Additional Member of the Commission which he served devotedly until 
the Indian Historical' Records Commission was reconstituted in 1942, 

The Chairman observed that Khan Bahadur A. P. SI. Abdul Ali was 
associated with the Commission for a very long time. The following re.so- 
lution was then moved from the Chair and passed unanimously, all 
members standing in silence. 

Resolution I. — This Committee deeplj' mourns the death of Khan 
Bahadur A. P. M. Abdul Ali and authorises the Secretary to convey to the 
relatives a message of sympathj’- and condolence on behalf of the Commis- 
sion. 

2. Compilation at the Imperial Record Department complete data 
regarding organisational changes in the Administrative Departments 
of the Government of India. — 

For thi-s purpose (1) all the exi.sting Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India may be asked to submit a report on the history of their 
growth and present organisation, and (2) they maj' be asked to keep 
. the Imperial Record Department informed of all subsequent changes 
as and when introduced. (3) A list may be drawn up of all defunct 
Departments which were not talcen over by any other agency, and then- 
history recorded. 

Note: (a) The above information is absolutely essential for the coin- 
pilation of a complete administrative history of India. No such work 
exists to-day. (b) Besides being a useful addition to our stock of historiwl 
knowledge, this will serve as a guide to the arrangement of records in the 
imperial Record Department now and in future. 

The Secretary moved the proposal for consideration. The following 
resolution was passed ncm con : — 

Resolution H. — Thi,<? Committee recommends tha,t (1) the Govern- 
ment of India may Idndly issue directives to aU the existing Departments 
(Secretariat, Attached and Subordinate) under them to- 
la) submit to the Director of Archives -within one year a r^rt 
. ) ‘ on the histoiy of their growth and present organisanoii j 



{ (b) ieep the Imperial Record Department informed of aU subse- 

quent changes as and ■when introduced ; 

(c) submit to' the Director of Archives a list of all defunct depart- 
ments -whose functions they may have inherited at one time 
or another. 

(2) that His Excellency the Crown Representative be also requested 
to issue similar directives to ^the Agencies tinder his control. 

3. Compilation of complete information regarding records in the 
custody of 'all the Departments of th.e Government and their Attached 
'OjUd Fiubordinate offices vdrich. do not transfer their records to the 

Imperial Record Department 

Noic: At the 12th -meeting of the Local Records Sub-Committee of the 
Indian Historical Record, s Commission (16th Pehruary 1946), it -^vas re- 
commended that a questionnaire be issued to all such Departments, etc., 
with a vieiv to the eventual transfer of their records to the' Imperial Re- 
cord Department. The same questionnaire except q'iiestions>22 and 23, can 
be issued to tliose Departments in order to elicit all releVent information 
regarding their records. This proposal is a sort of corollary to the first 
proposal and will serve further the purpose mentioned in No-te 1(a). 

The Secretary read out the Questionnaire. He theii explained that a ■ 
luunher of Government of India Departments do not transfer their^ re- 
cords to the Imperial Record Department while others, e.£f.,.the Political 
and Defence Departments have transferred them only up to a certain 
■point. Not much is known about the records of sneb Departments, either 
-as to their bulk or contents or state of preservation. It would, therefore, 
'.be desirable to elicit without delay complete information about such re- 
cords. so that suitable steps for their proper conservation may be next 
considered. 

The following resolution was adopted without. any discussion: — 

Resolution III. — This Committee recommends that the Questionnaire' 
framed at the instance of the Local Records Sub-Committee (Twelfth 
Meeting) be circulated to all Government of India Departments and His 
Excellency the Crown Representative except question' Nos, 22 and 23 ii'^ith 
ft request to furnish the Director of Archives with the information asked 
for within sis months from the date of xeceipt. 

4. Compilation of a National Register of (i) Archives and (ii) 
historical manuscripts. — 

Noie : Very little information is available regarding the hulk of the 
records and historical manuscripts that may he found, in the various 
■official or private repositories in this country. The records in the custody 
• of organised records offices constitute- only a small fraction of -what may 
yet^ ho unearthed elsewhere. These materials broadly fall under 2 cate- 
(iories : — 

. ^ I. Documents accumulated in the course of .organised business, social 
activity or family affairs by a natural process of growth. 
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II. Stray and isolated documents collected or acquired for tlieir 
present owners witliout any reference to their archival value. The former 
again may he sub-divided into the following classes : — 

(a) Public {e.g., records of Central, Provincial or State Governments, 
of Divisions, Districts, Sub-divisions, Circles, Treasuries, High Courts and 
other Courts). 

(b) Somi-publi'G . — ^Records of autonomous or semi-autonomous hoards, 
Corporations and Municipalities, Trusts, Council, Association organised 
by or under the. auspices of Central or Local Goveraments. 

(c) I’listihiUonal. — Ilceorch; of educational institutions, libraries, 

museinns, learned societies, business corporations, banks, fn-ms, religious 
establishments, temples, mosques, charitable organisations, labour uniojis 
and fraternal organisations. ' . 

(d) Private. — ^i.e., family papers (including private correspondence, 
memoranda, diaries, account books, etc.), ^hile all these materials are 
important from the historian’s point of view, it is the documents of the 
first category above that have the greatest evidential value, and that value 
they have in the highest degree when they have survived in undisturbed 
series in the custody of their original compilers or those compilers’ direct 
representatives. But it is these records which are most exposed to the 
risk of destruction and dispersal. There are three reasons for this : 

(1) their value as evidences for history is not recognised to the same extent 
as that of iioii-archival documents like chronicles, or memoirs and similar 
compilations; (2) being accumulated primarily for business purposes they 
are liable, when these purposes have been served, to be considered of no 
Importance, and though they may surmve, in spite of that, there comes a 
time when the space they occupy is grudged or their value as saleable 
waste is appreciated; (3) being not a mere collection of isolated docu- 
ments but a body of related papers they may be ruined almost as effective- 
ly by dispersal as by destruction. Manj' of these risks may be eliminated 
by — 

(1) the enactment of a public records legislation for the preservation 
of all records of national value on the lines of similar legislations in the 
progressive countries ; 

(2) the establishment oL propei'ly organised and staffed repositories 
to house the records which still require a suitable shelter, and education 
of the present custodians of the records in the principles and technique of 
scientific preservation of records; 

(3) making provision for technical services (such as repair, rehabili- 
tation, fumigation, cataloguing, indexing, microfilming, etc.) in such rc- 
cord.s repositories as may he unable to oi'ganii e these services th.emselves ; 

(4) organisation of research facilities for approved students; and 

(5) establishment of a .system of control on the administration of 
these records by a Central Organisation. 

All these measures, as a fact, have been included in the proposals for 
post-war reorganisation of archives offices in India, formulat^d by the 
Indian Historical Records Coimnission. But before these can be imple- 
mented, it is neqpssarj^ that the Commission should have definitive data 
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regarding the nature and. condition of the records available in India. To 
secure this the first requirement is a National Register of Archives and 
Historical Manuscripts that would give in brief outline a description of the 
records and manuscripts in the different repositories, private, institutional 
or public and semi-public. Such’ a Register should , serve the following 
purposes: — 


It should be (1) a directory for the information first of the Commis- 
sion, and of the Central Controlling authority if and when such an 
authoritj’- is constituted; (2) a basis for detailed safeguarding measures; 
(3) an instrument for the guidance of students; (4) a basis for the detail- 
ed survey of the individual collections in the various repositories which 
laay be taken up after the National Register has been completed. Another 
use of the Register will be that it will serve as an efficient instrument of 
tracing records or records collections hitherto found missing. . 

A vast scheme lilce this can be implemented only on a eo-operativc 
basis and it is suggested that the work of the compilation of information 
should be entrusted to the Regional Survey Committees. Each Committee 
should be responsible for the i*egister of its respective region and may be 
authorised to appoint ■ Sub-Committees for the different units included in 
their area. It is further suggested that the Regional Survey Committees 
should, for the time being, concentrate only on the compilation of the 
National Register, this being the basic work. 


Information in respect of each repository should be entered in a form 
to be devised by the Research & Rublieatipn Committee. (A specimen 
form at Annexure I, page 133 may be exaniined in this connection) . These 
forms when filled in should be consolidated at the office of the Survey 
Committee of the. area and thence forwarded to the Secretary, Indian 
Historical Records Commission, for further consolidations "with similar 
information forms received from other regions. Copies of these Regis- 
ters should of course be maintained in the form of a Register by the 
various Regional Committees themselves for reference and should be 
made available to accredited students. They should also be kept index- 
ed up-to-date. 

To make a thorough job of it, it would be necessary to, get the whole- 
hearted co-operation not only of Provincial and State Governments, but of 
local bodies, learned associations, corporatmns, municipalities, business 
firms and private individuals. Much of course will depend on the efforts 
and initiative of voluntary field workers. It is necessary, however, thau 
such workers should have some training in the technique of purvey. It’ 
is, therefore, essential that a set of instructions shordd be compiled and 
printed for the guidance of the Committees as well as workers. 

Besides supplying from time to tinie the information as detailed 
above, it is felt necessary' that the Regional Survey Committees should 
submit to the Secretary, Indian Historical Records Commission, brief 
munmaries of their work on 31st August every year. 


Hr. R. C. Majumdar supported the -proposal and was of opinion thaf 
this was a very desirable move. Since the explanatory note was compre- 
hensive enough he was of opinion that there was no need for further dis- 
cussion. The follo-ndng resolutions were passed: — 

Committee views with grave .concern the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory state, in which the bulk of the records and historical 
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mamiscripts in India are lying, and the risks of destruction and dispersal 
to which they are exposed due mainly to the ignorance on the part of the 
public of their value as evidences for history and is firmly convinced that 
the major portion of these invaluable treasures will be lost to the nation 
unless adequate steps are immediately taken for their preservation. The 
Committee believes that many of these risks can be eliminated by (1) the 
enactment of a comprehensive public records legislation for the preserva- 
tion of all records of national value ; (2), by the establishment of properly 
organised and staffed repositories all over the country to house records' 
itbich still require a suitable shelter, and education of their present custo- 
' dians and owners in the principles of archives keeping; (3) making pro- 
vision for technical services (such as repair, photographing, indexing 
caialoguing, etc.) in such repositories as may be unable to organise these 
services for themselves ; (4) organisation of research facilities at these 
'repositories for approved students ; and (5) establishment of a system of 
control on the administration of tliese records by a suitable central orga- 
nisation. Tlie Committee further believes that as a preliminary step tO’ 
the above it will be necessary to compile a register containing complete 
Information regarding aU records in India whether in public, semi-public, 
I)rivate or institutional custody. It therefore makes the following recom- 
mendations : — 

(i) That the Secretaiy, Eeseareh & Publication Committee, be en- 
trusted with the compilation of such a Register, to be called the National 
Register of records and historical manuscripts, with the help of the Re- 
gional Survey Committees in the provinces and the States; 

(ii) that the latter bodies be instructed to concentrate on the woric 
of the compilation of the materials for the register to the exclusion of aU 
other items of work they may have taken up or intend to take up in the 
near future ; 

(iii) that information collected be entered in the proforma approved 
by this Committee (annexed hereto) a separate form being used for each 
collection, series, group or ‘ fonds ’ of records or historical manuscripts 
surveyed, that the completed forms be forwarded to the Secretary, Be' 
search &■ Publication Committee for consolidation with similar forms re- 
ceived from elsewhere copies being retained by the Regional Committees in 
the form of a Register for a reference purpose, .with up-to-date indexes, 
duplicates of which should be furnished to the Secretary of the Committee, 
and that the Registers whether at the Centre or in the provinces be made 
available to accredited scholars;,, 

(iv) that the provincial Governments and the States and through 
them the authorities of the Divisions, Districts, Sub-divisions, Circles and 
other administrative units. High Courts and other Courts, Corporations, 
Municipalities, District and Local Boards, Trusts, Councils and similar 
organisations set up by tlie provincial or State Governments or under 
their auspices, learned societies. Universities, educational institutions, 
religious establishments, libraries, mu.seums and all public and .semi- 
public institutions situated within the territorial limits of the produces 
and the States, be a.sked to co-operate fully with the Regional Committees 
in compiling the Register by e.xtending to them financial help and ac- 
cording them unrestricted facilities for inspeetion of the reeords under 
their control; 
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(v) the Regional Survey Committees be further asked to exclude 
from their immediate programme the contents of the Organised Records 
.Offices and concentrate on such records in semi-public, institutional and 
private custody and such public records as are yet to be organised; 

(vi) that the provincial -Governments and the States having organis- 
ed record offices of their omL be asked to furnish the requisite information, 
ii. respect of their collections- direct to the Secretary, Research and Publi- 
cation Committee, in the approved form copies being sent to the Regional 
Survey Committees rfunetioning in the provinces or the States as the case 
may be ; . 

(vii) that the Government of India afford such financial and other 

facilities to the Secretary, Research. & Publication Committee (in printmg 
instruction sheets, relevant jproformas, and any other matter) that may 
be considered to be necessary in eonnectidh. -with the compilation of thei 
Register; - ; 

(viii) that to accord this scheme the widest possible publicity the 
resolution be published in the Gazette of India, that the Press Information 
Bureau be asked to issue a press. note on the subject for publication in 
leading newspapers and periodicals and that All-India Radio be asked to 
i.rrange for a series of educational talks explaining the implications of the 
project. The Committee hereby authorises its Secretary to issue direc- 
tives for the guidance of the Regional Survey Committees and to ask for 
annual reports of the work done in this connection. 

5. Records in the Foreign Possessions in India. — 

The old documents in the French and Portuguese Possessions in India 
are indispensable sources of Indian history. The Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission has on its personnel corresponding members' from 
these places. The member from Pondichery has recently been taking 
a very keen mterest in the activities of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission. The Research and Publication Committee may, however, 
very well be interested to Imow what arrangements have been made for 
the preservation of old records at those "places as well as for making them 
available for bonafida research. Attention is invited to the note (Annexure 
2, pages 134-35) by Sir (then Professor) Jadunath Sarkar on the Indo- 
Portuguese records which was considered by the Indian Historical Re- 
cords- Conunission at its Tliird Meeting held at Bombay in January 1921. 
It is for consideration whether these foreign Governments should _ not 
now be requested to give facilities to accredited students from British 
India and Indian States to do research among their records.^ They may 
be further requested to co-operate with the Indian Historical Records 
Commission in enabling the latter to obtain copies of their records of in- 
terest to British India. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar suggested that in the present state of affairs in 
the country, these records should be made over to the Government ^of 
India on permanent loan, but without affecting their present ownership. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri expressed the mew that the Govern- 
ments- concerned would not agree' to Dr. Majumdar ’s proposal as they 
had far reaching plans of historical research under their own auspices. 
He pointed out that some of the Pondicher.y records had already been 
published though not the Portuguese. It would be better if copies of 
these records were obtained with a view to publication like other schemes 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 
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Secretary referred to tlie discussion he had with Dr. Moixod Herzen 
who eaiue'to Indore from Poudiehery. The attitude of the French Govern- 
ment in India seemed quite helpful. As 'regards records at Panjim- Secre- 
tary described his experience of 1921 when he found them left exposed 
and, consequently, badly damaged. Nothing he added, was known ‘ bout 
ftheir j)resent conditions, and though 5 or 6 volumes of Portuguese records 
-had since been published, they were badly xxrinted and contained serious 
mistakes. But whatever their state of preservation or prospects of publi- 
cation, it was doubtful that those foreign governments would like to part 
wilh their archives. 

Dr. Bisheshv/ar Prasad suggested that efforts should be made to ob- 
tain copies of those records with a view to their publication. 

The following resolution was then passed: — 

Resolution V. — This Committee recommends that the Portuguese 
and French GoA’ernments in India be requested to give facilities to accredit- 
ed students from British India and Indian States to do research among 
their records. They may be further requested to cooperate ^vith the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in enabling the latter to obtain 
copies of their records with a view to their publication. 

5. Co-ordination of Research Work. — The Universities may be re- 
quested to supply the Imperial Record Department information annually 
regarding the research activities so far as they relate to the British Period 
of Indian history for imblication in Indian Archives” in the 

following form: — 


'ITamo of 
.tho Uni- 
versity. • 

Name of 
tb" 

research 

scholar. 

Place of 
research. 

Suhjeot of 
research. 

Progress 

made. 

• 1 

Sources 

consulted. 

Thesis 

completed. 

Remark. 

1 

2 

3 i 

4 

r 1 
® 1 

0 

7 

8 


Explanaiorij Note. — Co-ordination of research among original records 
and dissemination of relevant information about it have been the aim of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission for a long time past. To serve 
that purpose, the Universities may be requested to furnish the Imperial 
Record Department information in the form described above. This De- 
partment is now publishing a journal and the information thus secured 
can be made known to students and scholars alike through the medium of 
this journal. This will, moreover, remove the risk of two or more persons 
unwittingly spending their time and labour on the same subject and also 
enable students worldng on kindred subjects to establish contact. 

Prof. D. N. Eanerjee suggested that “ work ” should be substituted 
for “ thesis ” in column 7 of the form. 

Dr. R. C. Tflajumdar suggested “ publications if' any ” instead of 
column 7 a® it alreadj’- corresponds with column 5. 

Dr, Bisheshwar Prasad objected to Col. 6 as the Universities might 
not furnisb tlie information at all owing to pressure of other work. 

Dr. R. 0. IHajumdar proposed substitution of items in Col. 7, by 
general nature of sources ”, 
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Maliamaliopadliyaya D. V. Potda-r objected to the tise of tbe ex- 
pression “ British Period ” in the text of the proposal. 

Dr. E. 0. Majumdar suggested “ Modern Period of Indian History 
(17th century and later period) ”. 

The amendments were accepted and the following resolution was 
passed. 

Resolution VI. — This Committee recommends that the Government 
of India may forw,ard the proposal in the amended form to all the Uni- 
yersities in India with a request to furnish the Imperial Record Depart, 
ment by 1st Sept., every year with the desired information for publication 
an the Indimi Archives. 

7. Proposal by Dr. K. K. Sinha. — 


Resolved that free transcription of record,? in Government custody 
may be made for those wlio' help Regional Survey Committees in their 
quest for historical records if the transcripts are wanted for local or 
family history and if the expense is not heaiy. • 

Noie . — hlonlvi Azizur Rahman Khan of Berhampore is helping us 
much ill our survey work in Murshidahad district. He has secured for 
us two very important documents and he helps us in reading Persian 
documents -whenever we come across them. He has drawn a very full 
genealogical table of the family of .Alivardi Khan. He wants some ex- 
tracts froiu Imperial Records to complete his work. "We cannot offer him 
any monetarj'- recompense for the trouble be is taking for us. But "we can 
help hiih in this self-imposed task. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumda.r while moving the proposal in the absence of 
Dr. N. K. Sinha suggested that the words /‘at the discretion of the 
Director of Archives " in the text of the resolution should be substitufed 
in place of “ and if the expenses are not heavy ”, 

Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar wanted to know who would d'e'cide 
whether the expenses were heavy or not. 

Secretary explained that apart from the transcription cha,Tges, the 
®eareh fees often amounted to considerable sums. 

After some more discussion the following resolutions were passed. 

Resolution VII. — ^This Committee recommends that the Director of 
Archiv^, Government of India, he authorised to give at his discretion 
transeribod copies of documents in the custody of the Government of 
^dia, free of charge, to those who help the Regional Survey Committees 
in their quest for historical records, if such- transcripts are wanted for 
loe.al or family history. 


^solution VIII.- — Tliis Committee further recommends that the 
imovincial and States Governments be requested to give on the basis of 
The recommendations of the R-egional Survey Committees in their areas, 
records in their custody to those who may help the 
in their quest for historical records, if such transerlpis 
are wanted for local or family history. 

8. Proposal by Mr. C. V. JosM. — 

be cSngeT’to “ Committee ” being ainbignou? should 

Historical Records Committee ’ preceded hj' the name 
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of the region to which the committee belongs ; e.g., Baroda State Histori- 
cal Committee ; Bombay Provincial Historical Committee, etc. 

Explanatory Note . — ^The phrase Eegional Survey is somewhat wide 
of tlie mark as the word “ survey ” generally has a fixed connotation to 
the common mind. The name suggested by me is unambiguous and 
Bimple. 

Dr. E. 0. Majumdar suggested that though the proposal was good 
it would be difficult to bring about tlie change as the original name had 
already been impressed in the minds of people. 

Mr. M. Nasir-ud-Din Khan suggested “ Regional Records Survey 
Committee ” as a suitable name and it was accepted. 

Resolution IX. — This Committee recommends that the name of the 
“ Regional Survey Committee ” be changed to “ Regional Records 
Survey Committee 

9. Proposal by Mr. C. V. Joshi. — 

The Regional Survey Committee for historical records should not 
be formed by taking province,-; or States as units but should be formed 
separately for each cultural area. Thus in the Bombay Province, there 
should b.e separate committees for Cutch, Kathiawar, Gujrat, Konkan, 
Central Maharashtra and Karnatak ; in the Central Provinces, for 
Chattisgadh , Mahakosal, Gondvan and Vitlarbha. 

Explanatory Note . — The present political divisions were made ir- 
respective of cultural or linguistic differences, which are important for a 
study of history. Where state areas are interspersed with British area, 
it would be inconvenient for a historical society to find that a certain place, 
adjacent but in another jurisdiction, is inaccessible to it for carrying on 
investigations. In small states, there are no scholars to do research work 
and co-operation between several jurisdictions may be found helpful, 
.whicli is possible only if political separation of- areas is disregarded. 

Replying to a query by Dr. R, C. Majumdar, Mr. C. V. Joshi stated 
that a member from Broach (40 miles from Baroda) was refused member- 
ship of the Baroda Committee because he was a British subject. 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar said that the provincial Governments and 
Indian States had been requested to create permanent Committees of 
their own, but owing to, war this could not be done. If, however, they 
were to do it now, the difficulties mentioned could be obviated. 

Secretary explained that all the Committees in the provinces except- 
ing one were working under the guidance of the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission. The Commission he said, would not hesitate to request 
proper authorities if any difficulties stood in the way of the Survey work. 
Linguistic difficulties, Secretary suggested, could be easily overcome by 
appointing or co-opting workers from all parts of the area served by a 
Regional Survey Committee, which the latter was free to do. On the 
other hand, there was a serious practical difficulty in the way of forming 
linguistic or culturap divisions in disregard of the political divisions. The 
Regional Siirvey Committees were eventually meant to be appointed and 
sustained by provincial and State Governments. These "overnments 
could not and would not claim jurisdiction over neighbouring political 
divisions 

'After some further discussion the proposal was withdrawn. 
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10. Proposal by Mr. R. K. Ranadive. — ! 

At the Sixth Meeting of the Research and Publication Committee, 
the mover had suggested that complete sets ^of British Parliamentary 
Literature relating to India should he made available at suitable research 
centres for the use of research students and the Secretary of the Com- 
mission was pleased to state that after the cessation of hostilities, steps 
■will be taken to round olr the sets available at the Imperial Record De- 
partment and at the Headquarters of the major provinces. It is re- 
quested that the Secretary of the Commission may be pleased to state 
what steps have been taken in the matter and what the present position 
is. • 

Secretary ’s Note . — The Government of India have been moved again 
to take necessary steps on the subject about a month ago. As the Goverri- 
ment of India have been already moved, it was agreed to await residts. 

11. Selection of Editor. — 

I'rofessor S. V. Puntambekar of Benares 'Hindu University was 
appointed an Honorary Editor b 3 ’’ the Government of India in 1944: to 
edit one of the volumes under the Pive-jmar Publication Programme. But 
Owing to personal reasons he was unable to undertake the work and re- 
turned the manuscript material. With , the approval of Sir John Sar- 
gent, Chairman, Research and Publication Committee, the. jnanuscript 
material was given to Mr. J. D. Ward of the Punjab University. He 
also declined subsequently. It is therefore suggested that Dr. P. C. 
Gupta of Calcutta University, who is also a Corresponding Member of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission and - a scholar- of repute, • may 
be appointed an Honorary Editor to. undertake the work. 

Resolution X. — This Committee recommends that Dr. P. C. Gupta 
be appointed an Honorary Editor in place of -Prof. S. V. Puntambekar 
to edit one of the volumes under the Pive-year Publication Programme. 

Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar then explained vei’y briefly the 
important work carried out during the last five years and the invaluable 
help received from the members in general and from the Secretary, Dr. Sen 
and the Chairman, Research and Publication Committee, Sir John Sargent' 
in particular.' He then expressed on behalf of the Committee gratitude 
and appreciation for the help received from the_ Government of India and 
moved a vote of thanks to them, which was unanimously supported. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting concluded. 

The following members attended the meeting : — 

I. Dewan Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari. 

-2. Prof. S. N. Eanerji. 

3. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

4. Prof. H. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

5. Dr. K. K. Datta. 

6. Prof. G. S. Das. 

7. Prof J. C. Taluqdar. 

8. Prof. S. N. Dhar. - 

9. Prof. J. M. Ghosh. 

10. ]\rr. C. V. Joshi. 

II. Mr. S. M. Jaffar. 

12. Mr. A. H. Hizarni. 

Prof. D. N. Bauer jee. 

14. l\Ir. ISI. Ha.sirud-Din Khan. 
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15. Dr. I. H. Qureslii. 

16. Dr. I?. C. Majuindar. 

17. Ivir. K. K. Ranadive. 

18. Mm.' D. V. Potdar. 

‘ J19. Mr. D. P. Karmarkar., 

20. Dr. S. N. Sen (Secretary), 

ANNEXURE I. 

Foem -fob Natioi^aij Register. 

1. Location of the repository or the find spot. 

2. Owner, with name, occupation (in the ca.se of bodies, functions)’ 
and address. 

3. Name of custodian, if any. 

4. Description of the Collections (to be used for each collection in 
the repository). 

(a) Class of documents (arcliival or non-archival), 

(b) Agency of origin with indication as to the functions of the 

agency. 

(e) Chronological limits. 

(d) Wliether any part of the collection has ever migrated else- 

where. If so, where ? 

(e) Nature of documents (correspondence, diaries, memoirs, 

■minutes, memoranda, etc.). 

(f) Subjects in broad outline (diplomatic, private, financial, 

business, trade, etc.)7 

(g) Relations to any known collection. 

(h) Circumstances under which acquired (inheritance, purchase, 

etc.). 

, (i) Number — (figures in bundles, volumes, files, rolls, bastas, 

packings, etc.). 

(.i) Material (palmleaf, paper, etc., colour and nature of ink). 

(k) Language. 

(l) State of preservation. 

(m) Indexes and Catalogims, if any. 

(n) ' If any portion published. 

5. (i) Whether the present owner is agreeable to part with his col- 
lection under certain conditions, (ii)- Whether he is agreeable to sub- 
mit his collection to Central control, if and when established, in exchange 
for technical service, (iii) Whether he is agreeable to grant research 
facilities to accredited students. 

ANNEXURE 2. 

Extracts frosi the PROCEEfiixGs op the Members' Third Mebtiho. 

. IV. The investigation on utilisation of the manuscript records of 
Portuguese India. — 

The following note by ProfeJ^sor Jaduuath Sarkar on the Indo- 
Portuguese records was considered by the Commission : — 

The records of the “ heroic age ” of the Portuguese connection with 
India, viz., the first ceutur 3 ^ of exploration and conquest, are already 
available in print. They consist of the annals of De Barros (covering 
1497-1539), Coutc (1526-1600), Caspar Correa (1497-1550) and Ca.stan- 
heda (1497-1540), the eopimentaries and letters of AlTonso D’Albtiauer- ' 
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que and a few stray publications. But the raw materials for the his- 
tory of Portuguese India during the 17th and 18th centuries are, with 
one exception, aU unpublished. These consist of royal orders from 
“ Home ”, despatches from the Viceroys in India, official reports, jour- 
nals of embassies, treaties, etc. ■ ‘ 

The archives of the General, Secretariat, Goa, contain these docu- 
ments bound in 192 volumes entitled Livros das Moncoes. Sixty-twoi 
other volumes of this work (covering the years 1605-1651 with . a few 
stray documents reaching as far as 1699) were sent to Lisbon and are now 
preserved in the National Archives, Torre do Tombo. The contents of 
the first ten volumes and a part of the 11th volume of the latter 
covering the years 1605 — ^February 1618 have been published by 
order of the Academy of Sciences, Lisbon, under the direction of 
Bnlhao, Pato, in 4 volumes, entitled Documentos- R<emeUidos da India 
(Lisbon, 1880 — 1893). The record for the years 1618 — ^1651 .have been 
neither printed nor indexed. ' ' 

Of the 192 volumes of the Livros das Moncoes preserved iix India, a 
very brief alphabetical index compiled' by Tovar B. • Albuquerque in 
1811 was printed by Dr. Ismael Gracias at Goa in 1918 under the title 
of Index Alfdbetico Glironologico e remissivo das Reaes ordens etc. Some 
select documents from this collection have been printed in Goa in the 
Boletin de Qaverno (esp. 1873 — ^76) and Portugueses no Orient e (4 
vols.). The papers relating to the 16th and even the 17th century are 
comparatively few, and many of them refer to the internal arrangements 
of the Portuguese Government and the local affairs (esp. ecclesiastical) 
of the dependency. But the collection is very rich for the 18th century 
and throws new light on Haidar Ali, the Rajah of Satara, the Peshwa 
and the Mughal empire. The documents in klarathi and Persian pre- 
served in Goa have been neither indexed nor even reported on. 

It would be a mistake to undervalue the Portuguese records of the 
18th century on the -ground that the Portugese were a decadent power 
in Lidia after the 16th century. We should bear in mind that there was 
a revival of energy an expansion of territory in Portuguese India about 
1720 — 1740, and that up to 1770 the Portuguese has much more intimate 
connection with the indigenous powers of the land, viz., the Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, the Mughal Emperor, tlie Maratha Rajahs of the House of 
Shivaji, the Savant of Vadi (called ” Bounsulo ” in the Livros) ’, Haidar 
Ali and the Peshwas than the English had. The information on South 
Indian history that we can derive from Portuguese sources is necessary 
for supplementing our English Marathi and (decreasing) Persian re- 
cords for the same period. 

In view of the destructive influence of the climate of klalabar on 
paper and the political troubles through which Portugal has been passing 
of late it ivould be a distinct gain to Indian historj’- if (a) the Marathi 
records in Goa are examined and where historicaUy important copied,^ 
(b) the Persian records indexed, and (c) the more important papers .in 
Portuguese selected from the Index Alfdbetico calendared. 

As regards (a), the work can be best done by giving a subsidy (say 
Rs. 600) to the Itihasa Mandala of Poona, which has a band of devot^ 
workers and has already published a volume of private historical docu- 
ments in Marathi collected in Goa territory, < 

, regards (c) I know a gentleman in Portuguese India who cjtll 

ertendar the Portuguese records. 
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Pbocebdinqs of the Ei/Eventh MEEmam of the Research & PublicA' 
TION COMMITTEB, JAIPUR, 21ST FEBRUARY, 1948. 


1. Review of action taken on some resolutions passed at Fiftls 
(Udaipur), Seventh (Peshawar) and Eighth (New Delhi) Meetings of 
the Research and Publication Committee. 

(Please see conspectus) 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar drew attention to the remarks, of the Govern- 
ment of Madras on Resolution X(ii) and (iii) of the Udaipur meeting 
of the Research & Publication Committee. He failed to understand why 
BO much heat had been imported into it. The Government of India have 
to exercise their authority through their officers and here the Director 
of Archives cum. Secretary was the appropriate officer. Other provin- 
cial Governments and States have not only not objected to this resolu- 
tion but have in many cases welcomed such visits. 

Diwan Bahadur 0, S. Srinivasachari said that the Indian Historical 
Records Commission had always been non-interfering in its recommend- 
ations and he did not understand why unpleasant intei'feTenee was ap- 
prehended. 

The Chairman observed that in a matter of this kind it will not be 
wise to exclude any province hut he did not think that any explanation 
from the Secretary was called for. 

Resolution I. — ^Resolved that Diwan Bahadur C.S. Srinivasacffiari 
be requested to explain to the Madras Government the point of view of • 
the Indian Historical Records Commission and settle the matter by per- 
sonal discussion. 


Dr. N". E. Sinha drew attention to the remarks of the Government 
of Bengal on Resolution III of the Eighth Meeting of the Committee and 
proposed that the Bengal Government might he moved to bring back 
their records from- Berhampore to Calcutta for the research studmtg 
could not possibly be afforded the same facilities at Berhampore as were 
available to, them previously at Calcutta, 


Mr. B. B. Chakrabartty explained why the retransfer had not been 
practicable so far. First there was lack of accommodation at Calcutta 
at present ^d swondly the partition of the province bad caused some 
practical difficulties. 
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As it involved the question of partition of Bengal Government re- 
cords, the Chairnian suggested that this item should be discussed along 
•with the resolution tabled by Dr. B. C. Majumdar, 

2. Eeview of ■work done in connexion with the .Five-year Jhihlication 
Programme — ^Indian Records Series and Records in Oriental 
Languages. 

(i) Progress of work under the Five-year Publication Programme 
has not been, as Avill appear from the annexed chart, as satisfactory as 
might have been desired. Onlj^ a' few volumes are' ready for the press 
but even these cannot be published due to. the difficulty of finding out a' 
suitable press to undertake the work of printing. Negotiations for the 
printing of Thevenot and Oareri’s Travels have been going on for the 
last one year without success. Tt is presumed that our failure to bring 
out any of the earlier volumes of Court Letters is to a large extent ham- 
pering the work of the subsequent volumes. The Departmenjb is 'conti- 
nuing its efforts to get these volumes published but their success will de- 
pend on many factors beyond its control. ■ 

INDIAN RECORDS SERIES— Scheme I— Fort William — House 

Correspondence 


Year 

Nature of 

Volumes 

Editors nnd/or 

Remarks 


Records 


Putlishers 


I Year 

Homo De- 

1 (1748-.';C) 

Dr. K. K, Datta . 

Reports having complet* 


partment 


Dr. H. NT. Sinlis' . 

jed his work. 


1748-72. 

II (1767-79) 

Volume ready for tho 


• 

III (1760- 

Prof. D. N. Banorji 

Only a part ofliis work 



63). 


received. 



IV (1764- 

Diwnn Bahadur ,C. S, 

Do. 



66). 

Sriniv.s.s.'ichari. 




V (1707- 

Dr. N. K. Sinha . 

Volume ready for the 



69). 


pre.ss. 



VI (1770- 

Dr. Bishcslnvar Prasad . 

Only introduction rocoiv- 



72). 


cd. 

TI Year 

Home De- 

VII (1773- 

Jlr. R. P. Pntwardhan . 

No report received. 

partuient 

1773-8S. 

76). 

VIII (1777- 
.SI). 

IX (17P2- 

Prof. Molul. Hnhib 

Do. 



- 

Dr..B. A. Saletore 

Do. 



8.6). 

X (1780- 

Dr. T. G. P. Spear 

Do. 



88). 


1 

ITt Yo.ar 

Homo De- 

XI (1789- 

Dr. I. B. Bancrjee 

Do. 

partment. 

92). 

Dr. S. K. D.as Gupta 



Homo, Sop. 

XII (1793- 

Do. 


Rev. 

95). 

Dr. P. C. Gupta . 



Home, Sop. 

XIII (1790- 

Do. 


(LepiElature) 

1800). 

Prof. J. C. Tnluqdar 



Secret, Select 

XIV (17.62- 

Do. 


Gommitteo. 

81), 

- 

• 
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Year 

Nature of 
Records 

Volumes 

Editors and/or 
' Publishers 

Remarks 

IV Year 

Foreign, 
Secret, 
Secret k, Sep. 

Sec., For. & 
Pol. 

Do, 

ZV(I7S2- 

80). 

XVI (1787- , 
91J, 1 

(1702-9.71 ; 
1 x-v^ii 
: (I79G- 

1800). 

Dr. A- G- Pawar . 

llhan Sahib S. U. Asiari 

Mr. Y. .1. Tar.aporcirala 

Eor. Father B,. Hems 

No report received. 

1)0. 

Only .the introduction ' 
received. 

No report received. 

1 

V Year 

Military De- 
partiaent. 
1787.1£00. 

XIX (1787- 
92). 

XX (1792- 
9.7). 

XXI (1790. 
1800). 

Brig. H, Bullock 

1 Dr. A. C. Bcnerjee 

Prof. S. R. Kolili • 

Malorial handed over. 

Materi;:! not delivered 
yet. 

Do. 


INDIAN R]@ COBBS' SERIES — Scheme II — Selections from English 

Becords 


Year 

Nature of Records 

Volumes 

Editors and/or 
Piiblishe.-s 

Remarks 

I Year 

BroAvno’e Correspon. 
donee. 

I 

Director of Archives, 
Government of India. 

Efforts to got the 
missing pages from 
the India Odco 
continuing. 

■II Year 

Sir John Shore’s 
Diinutes. 

I 

Do. 

P^og^^sa^ng. 

\ 

nr Year 

Do. do. . 

II 

Do. 

Do. 

IV Year 

Do. do. . 

III 

Do. 

Do. 

F Year i 
1 

TJiovondt & Careri's 
Travels 

I 

Do. • 1 

Negotiation With the 
press going on. 

RECORDS IN OBIENTAD LANOUAOES— Scheme HI (A) 

I Year | 

i 

Bengali (1779-1820) . 

I 

Calcutta University .. 

A volarae entitled 

“ Prachin Bangla 

Patra Sankalan ” 

has already been 

published. 


Marathi (1779-1803) . 

1 

• Bharnta Itihns.a Sam- 
sodhaka -fMandala, 
Poona. 

.... 


Persian Akhbars (1773- 
1803). 

1 I 

i 

Delhi University 

TranBcripN handod 

over. 

11 Year 

Hindi (179.3-1820) 

1 

I 

Allahabad University 


Do. 

n 

Kotali Darbar 

Editing in progrc«5. 

in Year 

Sanskrit (1778-1857) . . 

I 

Ganpanuth Jha Be- 
search Institute , 

Uanaraa. 

In the press. 


Tamil (1824-04) 

I 

Annamalai University. 

. . * . 


Kannada (1701-1SB.5) 

i 

Dr. B. A. Saletoro 

«r 

Dr. Saletoro proposes 

1 to move the Bom- 
b.ay University 

to publhsh the 

volume. 

IV& V 
Year 

1 

I 

• 4 

• • « • 

.... 


liAaSBofArbldTes 
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SELECTIONS PROM ENGLISH RECORDS— SohejiS III JB) 


Year 


Kature of Eecords 


Selections from Ormo 
Manuscripts. 

Cornwallis Correspon- 
dence on Sindhia’s 
AfCairs (1786-93). 


Punjab Akbbar(1839- 

41) . 

News Letters (1839- 

42) . 


Elphinetono Corres- 
pondence Nagpur 
Period (1839-42). 
Ochterlony Papers on 
Delhi and Central 
India (1818-25). 


Volumes 


Editors and/or 
Publisbors 


Annamalai University. 


Remarks 


Sikh History Society, 
Amritsar. 


Nagpur University 


Work progressing. 


The Gwalior Darbar 
have declined in 

view of their opi- 
nion that the pa- 
pers would not 

. add much to the 
existing knowledge. 

W'ork progro-ssing. 

Negotiation with the 
Punjab University 
was ' proceeding 

when the partition 
intervoiied. 

Agreed to edit tho 
volume. 

Dr. Bisbesbsvar Pra- 
sad’s list of docu- 
ments is not ready 
yet. 


Dr, R. 0. Majtundar opined that in order to implement the five 
year programme without any further delay the volumes now ready sHonld 
be printed at some suitable private press. The Archaeological Survey 
was also experiencing similar difficulties and the Central Advisory Board 
at its Madras Session recommended that negotiation should now be opened 
with private presses competent and willing to undertake the work. >- 

The Chairman said that although he was personally in favour of 
priA’ate enterprise, he was of opinion that in such cultural undertakings 
the Department should have its own publication arrangements. He cited 
the example of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, where 
all the scientific publications would be printed by a specially equipped 
pre?s to be started soon. Before similar printing facilities were avail- 
able to tlie National Archives printing work would have to be entrusted 
to private presses and a resolution to that effect might be passed. 

Resolution n. — ^This Comniittee. recommends that the Government 
of India make suitable provision for special types of printing and take 
such prompt measures as are required in connection with the Five-year 
Publication Programme of the National Archive.s of India. IMeanwbilo 
■the Secretary may be authorised to get the completed works printed 
thronch fomo private presses. 

(ii) Appointment of Editor. — Tlie Commission .suggested at its 
ludorc. Se^'.sion that Dr. Yu.suf Hussain lOian of Hyderabad-Deccan 
fjppointed to edit Vol. XX but a.s there was some technical' 
^ ^hont the appointment, the Secretary suggested the name of 
^ ■ V’ R'lner.ii of Calcutta in Dr. Yusuf Hussain Khan’.s place in 

anticipation of the Commission’s approval to avoid further delay. 
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,Tlie Committee approved the action taken and the following resolu- 
tion was passed 

Resolution III.— This Committee approves the appointment of Dr. 
A. C. Banerjee as an .Honorary Editor under the Five-Year Publication 
Programme. 

3. Review of financial g^ant to the Survey Conunittees. 

The Government of India made a grant amounting to Rs. 6,500 dur- 
ing 1946-47 to meet contingent expenses of the ad hoc Survey Committees. 
As the grant was limited, the item of expenditure had to be reduced to 
minimum viz., trauscriptiou, stamp, stationery, etc. Distribution of the 
grant and expenditure incurred has been explained below : — 


Begional Committees 

Amount 

sanctioned 

Amount 

'spent 

Amount 
spent 
in excess 

Unspent 
balance 
slurendcr- 
ed to the 
Govern- 
ment 

^ Remarks 

1. Madras 

780 

780 



• • • • 

£. Bombay & Sind . | 

790 

950 

ICO 

•• 

Committco agreed 
not to claim amount 
montioned ia 

Colnmn IV. 

3. Bengal & Assam . 

760 

760 0 S! 

0 0 3 

•• 

Do, 

4. United Provihoos 

720 1 

720 

• • 

• • 

• * • • 

6. Central Provinces &■ 

790 

390 


400 

• • • • 

Berar. 






6. Bihar 

750 

1 

790 

40 ' 

• • 

Committee agreed 
not to claim 
amount mentioned 
in Colnmn IV. 

7. N.-W.B.P. . 

780 

780 

•• 

•• 

• • • • * 

8, Orissa and Eastern 

715 

123 


592 

• • « « 

States Agency. 






0. Delhi 

410 

410 

; 

•• 

.... 


0.600 

5,700 0 3 

i 

200 0 3 1 

992 ; 



■ Dr, E. 0, Majumdar complained that the financial grants from the 
Government of India to the Regional Survey Committees were usually 
made so late in the year that it was impossible to make the best use of 
the money within the specified time limit. This year for instance the 
money was received late in February and the Surv’ey Committees had 
ei'&er to spend the snm in a hurry or permit it to lapse. He suggested 
.that the Committees should be empowered to carry forward the unspent 
balance without detriment to the interest of the next year’s grant. 

The Chairman cited the ea^e of Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research Institute where unspent balance of the Government gi«ute. 
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•were re-allotted to them for the next year and was confident that simi- 
lar facilities would be accorded hy the Government of India to the Sur- 
rey Committees also. - . 

The Secretary explained that in view of the recent political and 
constitutional changes in the country the sanction of the Government of • 
India was received rather late, though he on his part had sent several 
reminders to . the authorities concerned. - 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar proposed that the present Government grant 
should he substantially enhanced to enable the "Survey Committees to 
function properly. ^ 

The Chairman suggested that" there must be a; definite long term 
programme of work to convince the Government of India of the need of 
an enhanced grant. 

Dr. E,. 0. Majumdar proposed that all the Regional Survey Com- 
mittees be requested to submit a five-year pian of work' to be considered 
hy a Sub-Committee consisting of the five expert members nominated by 
the Government of India. 

The question of appointment of a fresh Sub-Comimittee was discussed 
at length and it was agreed that the proposed Sub-Committee should meet' 
at Delhi during the next meeting of the Research & Publication Com- 
mittee. 

The following resolution was then passed : — 

Resolution IV. — ^This Committee recommends that all the Regional 
S'urvey Committees be requested to submit a five-year programme of 
-work with estimates of probable expenditure not later than, the end of 
May 1948 before the Sub -Committee consisting of the five expert mem- 
bers nominated by the Government of India for coordination and recom- 
mendation to the Research & Publication Committee. 

At this stage Sir S. S. Bhatnagar left the meeting in view of ah 
xirgent business and Diwan. Bahadur C.S. Srinivasachari was voted to 
the Chair. 

t 

4. Submission of accounts of the expenditure incurred. ' 

One of the conditions of the Government of India grant is that fu-. 
ture grants are to be made to, the Committees on submission of satisfac- 
tory accounts of expenditure incurred. Accounts submitted by some of 
the Committees do not appear to he in regular form. ’ Some submitted 
monthly statements, some quarterly and others only ah abstract. These 
lead to administrative inconvenience resulting iri further confusion .and 
delay. It is therefore suggested that the conveners should submit half- 
y^rly accounts to the Secretary duly filled in a “ form ’’ to he supplied 
40 them. 

Resolution V. — ^It is agreed that the ■ Regional Survey Committees 
should submit half-yearly accounts to the Secretary of the Commission, 
•duly filled in a ‘ form ’ to he supplied to them. 

6. Publicity through Radio and Press. 

^ In view of the disturbances in the country the programme of publi- 

through radio and press could not be undertaken in the current 
'In addition to what ..was reported in the ..proceedings of the last ■ 
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year, five more tallcs were broadcast from the various centres of the Ali- 
India liadio, under a genei-al heading “ The Raw Materials of Indian. 
Historj , Tlie names of the speakers and the subjects of their lalfcS' 


■are noted below : — 

1 



ICame of Fpeolcer 

Subject 

station 

Language, 

1. F’r Maurice Gwyor 

Pregerv.ation of historical nmnn- 

Delhi 

Bnelish. 

(Bellii). 

scripts. 


Tamil. - 

3. Pcw.m Pal-fdi' C. R. 

Historic.al records— objects of 

Madras 

Srioivasao! ar (Ufadras). 

tlic Indian Historical Re(!ords 
Commission. 



3. Mahamahonadhvara T>. 

TVhat shor'id we do with onr . 

Bombay , 

English. 

V. Potdar (Bombay 
and Sind). 

histori al records. j 

. 1 


English. 

Dr. R. C. Mnjumdar 

M.anuoeripts material in Bengal 

Calcutta . 

(Bonsai and Aaanrri^. 

S. Dr. Tar.a Chand (U.P.). 

and Aseam. 

Historical documents in United 

1 

Lucknow . 

English. 

Provinces. 

Resenn of historical documents 

Calcutta . 

English. 

tl. Dr. K.E.Dutta (Bihar). 

in Bihar. 


Englisli. 

7, Dr. y. K. Dogpando (C. 

Unearthing historical documents in 

Bombay • 

P. and Bcrar). 

C.P. 

Calcutta . 

Oriys. 

*. Prof. G. S. Dae (Orissa 

Rocordshnntingin Orissa . 

and E.S.A.). ' - 

V. Prof. G. TiL Tabassum 

Oor cultural troaswro 

Lahore . 

Hindustan 

(Punjab). 

10. Mr.S. M. Jaffar 

Mantisoripts in N.'tV.P.P. • 

Peshawar . 

Urdu. 

(N.-W.F.P,). 

! 




As regards publicity through press no suitable material has beeJ - 
received from any committee except that of Madras, Jodhpur and Ben- 
•■gal. It is however hoped that now that normal conditions have- been 
restored the Committees in the provinces and the States, will avail of 
the facilities offered by the Government of India. 

The members appreciated the publicity arrangements made by thfi- 
GovoruTnent of India and the following decision was taken ; 

The Secretary should approach the Radio and Press nnthoriti^ of 
■the Government of India to extend similar facilities to the Regionai 
Survey Committees as in the past. 

6. Annual Report. 

Air the annual reports received from the various Committees in ther 
provinces and State.s hare been reproduced in the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission Proceedings Vol.- XXITT. This year repwts have hem 
received from the Committees in Central Provinces and Borar. TTnitca 
Provinces, Bihar, Jodhpur, Baroda and Kalahandi. These are laid ott 
the table. 

Noted. 

Propos-uls by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

7. Reconstitution of Bengal Regional Committee. 

That the relation of the prcA-nt Regional Survey Committee of 
Bengal with the areas included in Eastern Pakistan be- clearly, defined 
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land its membership and scope of activity be changed accordingly, if ne- 
f«ssary. ' . ^ 

Becretary’s Note , — In view of the partition of Bengal, it was eon- 
fiidered necessary to reorganise the. Regional Committee for Bengal and 
Assam. With the approval of the Chairman of the Research and Publi- 
cation Committee, the Convener was requested to set up a new( Com- 
miittee for West Bengal. 

Br. R. C. Majumdar explaining the proposal suggested that the Re- 
gional Survey Committee for Bengal and Assam be reconstituted and 
that its scope of activities should not be expanded beyond the limits of 
the Indian iiominion. 'The membership of the Committee should be 
confined to persons generally residing in the Dominion of India. He 
further proposed that since the Government of Assam had not yet con- 
stituted a Committee for the province, Assam should continue to be with- 
in the territorial jurisdiction of the ^Qommittee for West Bengal pend- 
ing the appointment of such a Committee by the Government of Assam. 

Dr. H. K. Sinha suggested that the scope of the Regional Survey, 
Committees should not as a matter of principle be limited to a particular 

The Secretary explained that the private persons were at liberty to 
conduct research work outside their jurisdiction but felt that the scope 
of activities of the Survey Committees should not on principle be ex- , 
tended beyond respective jurisdictions of the State to which they he- 
Jonged except by mutual agreement. 

The following resolutions were then passed : — ... 

Resolution VI. — This Committee recommends that the membership 
and scope of activities of the West Bengal Regional Survey Committee 
be restricted to that part of Bengal which is within the DonainioA- of 

Resolution VII. — -The Government of Assam be requested to set up a 
Regional Survey Committee, pending which the Committee for West 
Bengal may continue to function for Assam also. 

8. Partition of Bengal Government Records. 

That a directive he given to, the Government of Bengal by the 
^vemment of the Indian Union that' the local Regional Survey Com- 
imttee be consulted before any decision is arrived at regarding distribu- 
tion. of the local official records between Western Bengal and Eastern 

Secretary’s Note . — ^It is suggested that in dealing with the question 
of partition of records the principles established by international usage 
find practice should be confirmed to. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar explained that he wrote several letters to the 
Irartipon Council of Bengal requesting them to follow the international 
dealing with the question of partitioning records, and sug- 
that before any decision was arrived 'at the Regional Survey Com- 

- Bengal and Assam should be consulted, but did not veceivc any 
from them. 
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■ Mr, B. B. Ohatrabartty replied that origina,lly it was decided to par- 
tition the Bengal Government records between West Bengal and Eastern 
Pakistan on 50 : 50 basis. Since then he had pointed out that as the re- 
cords of the Judicial and Eevenue Departments really belonged to the 
Go:vernment of India no partition of these records could be undertaken 
without the consent of the Central Government. 


Dr. R. G. Majiandar intervening said that since the question of divi- 
sion of records had already been discussed but no final action had so far 
been taken there was all the more necessity of pressing his resolution. 

Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar proposed that so far a,s the record's 
of Bengal and Punjab were concerned, these ^ould not go to the seced- 
ing areas. They could, according to international practice, get only the 
microfilm copies of the records. 

The Secretary explained that it was not practicable to divide records 
on fifty fifty basis without breaking the integrity of an individual series 
and this would necessarily affect their historical value and administra- 
tive utility. He did not mind whether the original records of a parti- 
cular series went to Eastern Pakistan^or remained^ in West Bengal hut 
what he was actually concerned with was that the integrity of the series 
of records should remain intact, and adequate^ research facilities should 
be accorded to the scholars by both the Dominions. 

After a lengthy and lively discussion on the merits and demerits of 
the partition of records and the international practices on the subject 
the following resolutions were passed : 

Resolution VUI. — This Committee recommends to the Government 
of India that it is, not in the interest of historical research to divide im- 
portant series of records between two States in consequence of the parti- 
tion. - In any case, care should be taken that the integrity of the senes 
remains intact. Should one of the Dominions stand in need of 
cords in the custody of the other, microfilm copies of the onginal should 
be supplied and all facilities should be given to bonafide scholars from 
either Dominion. 


Resolution IX.— This Committee also recommends that c, directive 
he given to the Government of West Bengal by the Government of Indian 
Union that the local Regional Survey Committee be con^lted before any 
decision is arrived at regarding division of the local official records be- 
tween West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

9. Compilation of sources for the preparation of a History of 
national struggle. 


That an attempt be made to compile a list of important records, both 
published and unpublished, hearing upon the national struggle fo 

freedom. 


Es-planahni Note . — In view of the recent constitutional changes, it. 
ifl now the bou'nden duty of India to prepare as complete a history as 
nossible of the great National Struggle for freedom since the beginning 
of the 19th century. Many of the records bearing on this suoject may 
he found scattered about in the provincial archives^ though .some ™gbt 
have been printed in official publications, or the various articles 
od in different jourr'''tt! Tt n-nntfl be an inestimable advantage for tho 
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future historian of India if an attempt be made 'now, before it is too 
late, to prepare as complete a list as possible of the yarious records under 
this head, because many of these are likely to disappear in course o£ 
time. I therefore propose that first of all it should be approved in prin- 
ciple and then each Kegional Committee shall be requited to make a 
definite search for the records which may be one of the following types. i 
(o) Confidential report of the Government officials ; (b) Judicial pro- 
ceedings ; (o) Local newspaper reports ; (d) Proscribed books and 

leaflets ; (e) Letters, memoirs etc., of leading niembers. 

Secretary’s Note . — ^The working of the scheme and the expenditure 
involved in the work may be examined by the members to enable the 
Government of India to consider the question in all its aspects. 

Dr. R. O. Majumdar said that India has attained here independence 
but the history of the national struggle that culminated -in independence 
has yet to be written. Unless the materials for such a history are now 
collected some of them are likely to be lost for ever. He did not like to 
put a chronological limit to, the subject that might he done later but 
some of the prominent leaders of the independence movement whether 
violeht or non-violent were still in' the land of living and their corres- 
pondence and other relevant papers could yet be, saved. This will de- 
mand organised effort on the part of the Indian scholars and 
Government of the country. The foremost leader of the movement. Dr. 
Majumdar observed, was Mahatma Gandhi and it was essential that aH 
his papers should be placed in the custody of the National Archives aa 
has been done in the U.S.A. with respect to Lincoln and Roosevelt 
Papers. The National- Archives of Washington has already stolen a 
march over India. It has already -acquired photographic copiM of 
Mahatmaji’s writings and a record of his voice. He was aware of the 
proposal to organise a Memorial Museum. Other belongings of 
Mahatmaji might go to. that Museum but his writings and_ other papers 
■which form an important source of the history of our national struggle 
must come to the National Archives. Apart from .other reasons th« 
papers are likely to he better looked after in the National Archives than 
elsewhere. 

The Secretary pointed' out the necessity of specifying the extent of 
financial assistance that the enterprise would require so that the Governt- 
inent of India might consider the resolution in nil its ^pects. 

A lively discussion on the subject followed and following resoln- 
tions were passed : — 

Resolution X. — This Committee recommends that an attempt be 
made to compile a list of important records,' both published and unpub- 
lished, hearing upon the national struggle for freedom. 

Resolution XI. — That the Government of India he moved to make an 
initial grant of Es. 25.,000 to he distributed among the Regional Survey 
Committees for collection of materials relating to. the proposed compilali 
lion of an authoritative history of Indian national struggle. 

Resolution XU. — That the Government of India and the Mahatma 
Gandhi Memorial Committee be requested to transfer all the original 
T^Jtings of Mahatma Gandlii and records relating to him .to the custody 
of the National Archives of India for preservatio-n. 
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• . 10. Throwing open of records. 

That confidential records, Central and pi’ovincial of the military 
and civil, be thrown open to honafide students of Indian history under 
fiuch conditions as may be prescribed by the Commitsion. 

. Explanatory Note . — In view of the achievement of independence by 
India, there, is no need at present to regard any old public document as 
confidential, and from the point of view of histoiy, the sooner these re- 
cords are carefully studied, the better, as many of thejn might bo lost 
in CQurse of time. 

The following amended resolution, was passed : 

Eesolution xm. — That pre-1902 confidential records, Central and 
provincial, both military and civil, be thrown open to honafide students 
of Indian history under such conditions as the r&spective Governments 
jnay consider necessary. 

11. Annual Eeports of Survey wort. 

That a short account of the important activities of each Regional 
Sum’ey Committee be published in the form of Annual Reports, so that 
the important documents brought by them to light might be available to 
all students of history and an impetus be given to the local public for 
helping the Regional Committee to discover more such documents. 

Explanatory Note , — The short Annual Report published by Bengal 
Regional Survey Comipittee has already elicited encouraging response 
and it appears that nothing else could give the lay public a more ac- 
curate idea both of the activities qf the Committee a.s well as of their 
great importance" and interest from the point of view of lustory. Be- 
sides, by the proposed step, we will conserve some important documents 
which are not likely to be published elsewhere, at least within a reason- 
able period of time. Many families W'ould be tempted to offer docu- 
ments to the Committee in the hope of seeing their names in print at aa 
$arly date and this is of no small significance. 

Secretary’s Note . — See Resolution VI of the Third Meeting of the 
Research and Publication Committee (I. H. R. C. Proceedings "Vol. XX, 
part III, page 82). It was recommended that brief Annual Reports 
should be published in the Indian Historical Records Commission Pro- 
ceedings volumes. The Government of India accepted the suggestion. 
But printing of elaborate reports as proposed might prove expensive and 
«uch a venture cannot perhaps be made with the limited resources now 
available without detriment to the cause of salvage and safe keeping 
of documents procured. 

The following resolution was passed : — 

Ee.soIuliGn XIV. — This Committee recommends that a .short account 
of the important aetiv'jties of each Regional Sun'cy Committee be pub- 
lished in the form of annual reports, so that the important doonments 
brought to light by them might he available to all students of history and 
an impetus he given to the loo, a] public for helping the Regional Com- 
mittees to discover more .such documents. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Hr. R. C. Ma.iumdar moved a vote 
of thanks to Sir S. S. Bhainagar and D.cwan Bahadur, C. S. Srinivnsachari 
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for conducting tlie deliberations of tbe meeting, wbich. "was seconded bjr 
Mabamabopadbyaya D. V. Potdar and carried unanimously by acclama- 
tions. 

12. List of papers laid on tbe table. 

Annual Keports of ; — 

(i) United Provinces Regional Survey Committee. 

(ii) Bihar Regional Survey Committee. 

(iii) Central Province and Berar Regional Survey Committee. 

, (iv) Baroda Regional Survey Committee. 

(v) Jodhpur Regional Survey Committee. i 

(vi) Kalabandi Regional Survey Committee. 

CONSPETUS OP ACTION TAKJ3N ^RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION COMECITTEB. 

Fifth Meeting, U.daipur, 1944. 

Resolution X (i), (ii) and (iii) — This Committee "recommends that 
tbe Secretary should he authorised (i) to give necessary publicity to the 
answers already received, (ii) to work as the agent of the Commission in 
a general way and to persuade the provinces and States to take such steps 
as may improve the prevailing archives arrangement if it is not quite 
up to date, and (iii) to report to, the Commission such fresh action as the 
provinces and States may take from time to time. 

1. The Government of North-West Frontier Province inform that 
so far as the second part of the resolution is concerned, the provincial 
Government will welcome the advice of the Secreta^ of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission in archives administration. As regards the 
third part of it, they have no objection. 

2. The Government of United Provinces inform that the provincial 
Government have no comments to offer on Part II of the resolution. They 
have however no objection to the proposal regarding submission of in- 
^spection reports by the Secretary of the Commission to thq Indian His- 
torical Records Commission. 

3. The Government of Assam inform that they have no comments to 
make on the resolution. 

- 4. The Government of Orissa state that the provincial Government 

Imve no Records Office. They have however no objection to the resolu- 
tion, which purports to define cleai'ly the function of the Secretary in 
the matter of taking steps to. improve the existing archives arrangements 
in the provinces and Slates, and to place the Inspection Report of the 
Secretary before the Indian Historical Record,? Commission. 

_ 5. The Chief Commissioner, Delhi, informs that the Registrar, Delhi 
University, and the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, were consult- 
ed. The former reports that the University has a few historical mann- 
scripts and documents which are properly catalogued and open to in- 
fection by honafide research student.?. The administration has no ' oh- 
^ction to Inspection Report being .submitted to the Indian Historical 
.^corus ComTOisis.ion. The Administration agrees to co-operate with the 
Secretary lu the subject matter of the resolution. 
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' 6. The Government of Bundi have no objection to the Secretary of 

the Indian Historical Eecords Commission being authorised to act as 
recommended in the resolution. 

7. The PudukTcottai Darbar inform that they will be glad to have the 
advice of the Secretary of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
eum Director of Archives of the Government of India in the matter of 
improving the arrangement of the State archives. 

8. The Travancore Government inform that they would be glad to 

welcome any advice from the Secretary, Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission, regarding the improvement of archives and to co- operate with the 
Secretary in his work. ' 

9. The Cochin State inform that the suggestion contained in the 
resolution is approved, by the State Government. 

10. The Government of Madras state that they are not in agreement 
with the_ recommendations contained in the resolution. The resolution 
seeks to invest the Secretary of the Commission with a role which should 
only be exercised by the Government of India. The powers which it is 
proposed to vest in the Seeretaiy- of the Commission are so general and 
comprehensive in nature that in exercising them he is likely to, come in- 
to perpetual conflict with the provincial and State archivists. It is there- 
fore suggested that the existing procedure under which the Central 
Government commends to the provincial Governments and others the 
suggestions of the Indian Historical Records Commission for considera- 
tion will, suffice and may continue. It is always open to the nominees 
of the pro\'incial Governments and States who are members of the Com- 
nnssion to. bring to the notice of their respective Governments and States 
the defects, if any, which exist in their archives and make suggestions 
for their improvement. 

Bo far as_ the province of Madras is concerned there is no scope for 
the advice or interference of the Commission, os the Madras Record Office 
has been organised on up-to-date lines and placed under the care of a 
Curator who has received a training abroad in the technique of archive- T 
j^eserva-tion. The Madras Eecord Office has always been a member of . 
the British Eecords Association and receives regularly all literature on 
jiTcIiivisTn issued, by tliat association. It like'wisG recGives tli-e arliniiiis-' * 
tration reports and other technical literature issued by the National 
Archives, H.S.A. Thus it is constantly in touch with ail the latest me- 
thods of archive administration. 


^oes not aim at inv&sting the Secretary. 
Indian Historical Eecords Commission, with any new powers but mere- 
Jy places him under an obligation to make periodical visit to archives^ 
offices m such-provinces and States as would agree to invite him to in- 
ject the records. The object of the resolution is merely to enable the 
.Commission to have first hand Imowledge about the condition of al] the 
record rooms in India and to raise the general standard of arehive.s-keen- 
ing-m consultation with the custodians of records. The reeommenda- 
tions of the Commission .are not mandatory and if the Madras Govern. 

A c°- 0 Perate with the scheme, their Eecords Office may be ex- 
daaed from the programme. 
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■ 11. The Government of Punjab (late)_ informed that they, have no 

objection to the proposal contained in the resolution. 

12. The Agent to the Governor-General, Resident and the Chief 
■Commissioner in Baluchistan informs that the Administration has no 
objection to the proposal. 

13. The Jodh'pur Government infonn that there h? no objection if the 
Secretary of the Indian Historical Records Commission, as an agent of 
the Commission, makes his suggestions to the Jodhpur Government for 
improving the prevailing archive's arrangement. They v?iil put them 
into force as far as practicable. 

14. The Government of Central Provinces and Berar inform that 
■they have no objection to the proposal. 

15. The Government of Bihar inform that they have no objection to 
the proposal. 

16. The Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, informs that he ha» 
no objection to the proposal. 

17. Government of Mayurhlia/nj inform that they have no objection 
to Secretary’s working as the agent of the Commission bnt there is prao- 
.tieally nothing to be done in this state as the State Record Room here 
-only contains recent records which are kept in an’ np-to-date manner. 

18. Government of Bikaner agree with the recommendations- and that 
Ihey have no objection to the course outlined therein. 

19. Ramptir Barbar. inform that- so far as the collection of manu- 
scripts and printed, books in the State Library is concerned, the ai’range- 
ment of every section is quite xip-to-date and no further action, as sug- 
gested in the '^resolution, is called for. 

•• * 

20. Government of Patiala are in general agreement with the intent 
and purpose of the resolution. It is, however, considered that it should 
be left to His Highness ’ Government to decide when and how .to effect 
improvement in the existing archives arrangement in order that it might 
be made up-to-date. Should any necessity arise, His Highness’ Government 
would gladly seek your advice and aid in this matter. 


Seventh Meeting, Peshawar, 1945. 


Resolution II. — This Committee recommends to the Government of 
India to xise paper of the best quality procurable for the publications 
planned by the Committee and to make paper of the same quality avail- 
able to other institutions undertaking the same work. 


The Government of India have issued instructions to the Government 
of United Provinces and Hon ’hie the Resident for Rajputana .tb assist 
Ganga Nath Jha Memorial Institute. Allaliabad Univer-sity and Kotah 
wlio ere at present engaged in editing and publishing Sanskrit 
and Hindi rec,ords under the Five-year Publication Programme of the 
National Archives of India, in the procurement of required quality of 
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, Eesolution HI. — ^Resolved that the following^ persons be appointed 
to edit the next four volumes of the Bast India House Correspondence r 

1. Rev. Bather H. Heras, S.J., M.A., Bombay. 

2. Mr. T. J. Taraporewala, M.A,, Muzaffarpur. 

3. Bhan Sahib S. H. Askari^ M.A., B.L., Patna, ' 

4. Dr. A, G. Pawar, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Kolhapur. 

The Bqnibay Government inform that Rev, Bather H. Heras Tias. 
been formally invited to undertake the editing work under the Bive-year 
Publication Progi-amme of the National Archives of India. 

The University of Bombay has however expressed inability to incur- 
any expenses on hi^travelling and other incidentals. 

Eighth Meeting', New Delhi, 1946. 

Resolution III. — Resolved iliat now that normal conditions have been 
restored, the provincial Governments be requested to grant aR reason- 
able facilities to bonafide research scholars for their work among official 
records in provincial custody. 

1. The Government 6f Bengal (late) informed that all reasonable 
facilities are extended to bonafide research scholars for work among tbo 
records in the custody -of the provincial Government. 

2. The Government of Ptinjah (late) informed that the provincial 
Government have always followed a- very liberal policy in respect of 
granting reasonable facilities to bonafide research scholars to do research 
work among official records in its custody. The rules of the Punjab 
Historical Record Office governing access of bonafide research scholars 
to official records were' in fact designed to this end. 

Resolution IV. — This Committee recommends that the Regional 
Survej’' Committee be directed to encourage the examination of old his- 
- lorical records, whether in private or official custody and the local 
"Governments be requested to, give all facilities to the Committee to ful- 
fil this duty. 

1. The Government of United Provinces inform that they have al- 
ready issued necessary instructions to all Commissioners of Divisions re- 
garding facilities to be given to the members of the Regional Survey 
Committee, United Provinces, for examining old records in their offices. 
Instructions are being issued for those members to be given similar faci- 
lities in respect of the records in the old l^eord Room in the office of 
the Board of Revenue, United Provinees, and District Officers are being 
- instructed likewise in respect of old records in their offices. District 
Officers are also being asked to give' .such assistance as is possible in ob- 
taining access to historical records in possession of old and influential 
families. 

Resolution V. — This Committee recommends that the Regional Sur- 
vey Committees in the provinees and States.be given facilities to cany 
on their work in and to have easy access to the adjoining places and to 
take impressions, photos, etc., wherever necessary. The members of tho 
Survey Committees be_ given facilities to utilise Dak Bungalows and to 
secure provisions and transport at reasonable costs. 
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1. Th.e Govern77tent of Punjab (late) informed that the (late) Ptm'- 
jab Kegional Committee was already granted travelling facilities inclhd- 
ing the use of Dak Bungalows for carrying on their work and that in 
case they found it necessary to take impressions and photos of historical 
objects the Government would afford the necessary facilities. 

2. The Government of Bombay inform that the members of the pro,- 
vineial Kegional Survey Committee have been permitted to, use the Dis- 
trict and other Governmrat Bungalows in the course of their survey 
works, provided they are vacant and are not already reserved for other 
officers. 

Resolution VI. — ^Resolved that the Government of India bo request- 
ed to ask the provincial Governments and Indian States to set up per- 
manent Regional Survey Committees in view of the altered position eon,- 
sequent on the cessation of hostilities. - < ■ 

1. The Government of Central Provinces dn6b Berar inform that 
they accept the recommendation of the Research and Publication Com- 
mittee for the setting up of a permanent Regional Survey Committee by 
the provincial Government. 

2. The Tripura Government state that they have no objection to the 
proposal for setting up of a Regional Survey Committee by them and steps 
are being taken to form such a body. 

3. The Government of United Provinces inform that they have no ob- 
jection to the setting up of a permanent Regional Survey Committee in 
the province. They however presume that the provincial Government 
will not be required to give any financial assistance to the Committee. 

JRetnarJes , — The Government of United Provinces was informed by 
the Government of India that the Regional Survey Committees appoint- 
ed by the provincial Governments would naturally be given financial 
help by them. 

4. The Jodhpur Government have appointed a permanent Regional 
Survey Committee for the State by 1945. (The names of the members 
of the Committee appeared in the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion Proceedings Vol. XXIII). 

5. The Jaipur Government inform that it will be a function of tho 
.University of Rajputana to conduct and co-ordinate research in regional 

history and the University will also be in a , position to make suggestions 
to tile Governments of Rajputana States within the University regard- 
ing a een-sus .of records and their acquisitions. The University authori- 
ties have therefore heen asked to take up this question. 
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PROCEEDING OF THE MEETING OP THE INDIAN HISTORICAJj 

RECORDS COMMISSION, TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION, 

MEMBERS’ MEETING, JAIPUR, 22ND FEBRUARY 1948. 

1, Vote of condolence on the death of Sir Shaafat Aimad Rlian and 

Br. M. H. Krishna, 

Dr. Sir Shaafat Ahmad Khan -was an Ordinary Member of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission from 1937 to 1940 when the Commission 
.was re-cOnstituted. He was subsequently appointed India's High Com- 
missioner in South Africa and in September 1946 became the first Edu- 
cation Member of the Interim Government of India and the ex-officio 
President of the Indian Historical Records Commission. During the 
tenure of his office as an Ordinary Member of the Commission Sir Shaafat 
rendered invaluable service to it. He was a sciiolar of world-wide repu- 
tation and remarkable erudition and had a number of publications based 
on original research to his credit. He was besides a founder member of 
the Indian History Congres.? and one of the originators of the History: 
Congress plan for a comprehensive History of India. 

Dr. M, H. Krishna' was, appointed an Associate Member of the re- 
constituted Commission in 1942. As Director of Archaeology of the 
Mysore State he earned wide reputation amongst the leading archaeo- 
logists of this country and abroad. His pi’ofound knowledge of records 
were of great use to the Commission. He made notable contributions to 
its activities. 

Resolution I. — This Commission deeply mourns the deafh of Sir 
Shaafat Ahmad Khan and Dr. M. H. Krishna and authorises the Secre- 
tary to convey to their relatives a message of sympathy and condolence 
on behalf of the Commission. 

2. Review of action taken on the resolutions of the Twenty-first 

(Udaipur), and Twenty-second (Peshawar) Sessions of the Indian 

Historical Records Commission. 

' - (Please see conspectus). 

Dr, R. C. Majtimdar drew attention to the remarks of the Govern- 
ment of Madras on Resolution III of the Udaipur Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Comjuission and suggested that Dewan Bahadur C. 
S. Srinivasaehari may be authorised to take up this question also with 
the Madras Government. 

The Chairman approved the suggestion. 

8. Recommendations of the Research and Publication Committee dur- 
ing the Jaipur Session. 

The Secretary then read out the Resolutions pp,ssed b 3 ' the Research ‘ 
& Publication Committee and these were approved. 

The Chairman pointed out that Maliatma Gandhi Memorial Com- 
mittee might not be prepared to part with the papers but at the same 
time it was essential that proper measures .should be taken for their pre- 
servation. The Commission might therefore make an alternative suggeii- 
tion. 

Resolution 11. — ^This Commission approves the recommendations of 
the Research & Publication Committee and commends them to the 
Government fo India with the following pronso added to Resolution No. 
XII on the subject of Mahatma Gandhi’s manuscripts. 



(In ease this resolution is not found feasible the Director of Archives 
should be associated with tlie supervision of the preservation measures). 

Resolution 1. Eesolved that Dewan Bahadur C.S. Srinivasachari is 
requested to explain to the Madras Government the point of view of the 
Indian Historical Becords Commission and settle the matter by per- 
sonal discussion. 

Resolution 2. This Committee recommends that the Government of 
India make suitable provision for special types of printing and takie 
such prompt measui*es as are required in connection vuth the Five-year 
Publication Programme of the National Archives of India. Meanwhile 
the Secretary may be authorised to get the completed works printed 
through some private presses. 

Resolution 3. This Committee approves the appointment of Dr. A, 
C. Banerjee as an Honorary Bditor under the Five-year Publication 
Programme. 

Resolution 4. This Committee recommends that all the Regional Sur- 
vey Committees be requested to’ submit a five-year programme of work 
with estimates of probable expenditure not later than the end of May 
1948 before the Sub-Committee consisting of the five expert members 
nominated by the Government of. India for coordination and recommend- 
ation to the Research & Publication Committee. 

Resolution 5. It is agreed that the Regional Survey Committees 
should submit half yearly accounts to, the Secretary of the Commission 
duly filled in a ‘ form ’ to he supplied to them. 

Decision. It was agreed that tbe Secretary should approach the 
Radio and Press authorities of the Government of India to extend simi- 
lar facilities to the Regional Survey Committees as in the past. . 

Resolution 6. This Committee recommends that the membership 
and scope of activities of the West Bengal Regional Survey Committed 
be restricted to that part of Bengal which is -v^ithin the Dominion of 
India. . • 

Resolution 7. The Government of Assam be requested to set up a 
Regional Survey Committee, pending which the Committee for West 
Bengal may continue to function for Assam also. 

Resolution 8. This Committee ^recommends to the - Governinent of - 
India that it is not in the interest of historical research to divide ii:n;por- 
tant series of records between two States in consequence of the partition. 
In any case care should be taken that the integrity of the series remains 
intact. Should one of the Dominions stand in need of any records m 
the custody of the other, microfilm copies of the original should be sup- 
plied and aU facilities should be given to bonafide scholars from either 
' Dominion. , , . 

Resolution 9. This Committee also recommends that a directive be 
given to the Government of West Bengal by . the Government of the 
Indian Union that the local Regional Survey Committee be consulted be- 
fore any decision is arrived at’ regarding division of the" local qflScial re- 
cords between West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

Resolution 10. This Committee recommends that an attempt be 
made to compile a list of important records, both published 'and unpub- 
lished, bearing upon the national struggle for freedom. 

^ ^ Resolution 11. That the Government of India be moved to make^^ 
initial grant of Rs. 25,000 to, be distributed among the Regional Surrey 
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Conunittees for collection of materials relating to the proposed compila- 
tion of an authoritative history of Indian national struggle. 

Besoluiion 12. That the Government of India and the Mahatma 
Gandhi' Memorial Committee be requested to transfer all the original 
writings of Mahatma Gandhi and records relating to him to the custody 
-of the National Archives of India for preservation. 

Besohdion 13. That pre-1902 confidential records, Central and pro- 
vincial, both military and civil, be thrown open to bonafide students of 
Indian history under such conditions as the respective Governments may 
consider necessary. 

Besoluiion 14. This Committee recommends that a short acQOunt of 
the important activities of each Regional Survey Committee be published 
in the form of annual reports so that the important documents brought 
toi light by them might be available to all students of history and an im- 
petus be given to the local public for helping the Regional Committees to 
discover more such documents. 

4. Review of action taken on the- post-war development scheme. 

The principal recommendations of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission (Udaipur Session in 1944) regarding the “ Post-war Re- 
organisation of Archives Ofnees in India •’ are ; — 

(i) Microfilm copies of all unpublished records relating to modem 
Indian history not available in this country should be ob- 
tained and preserved in the Imperial Record Department, 
(■ii) All necessary steps should be taken for salvaging privately 
owned manuscripts in India. The central and provincial 
^ record ofSees sliould be legally authorised to take charge 
of such manuscripts when their respective owners are will- 
ing to transfer their custody on such terms as may be mu- 
tually agreed upon. Such owners as may be prepared toi 
provide for the better preservation of their manuscripts 
should be given such technical advice and service as they 
may require. 

(iii) Unwarranted destruction and export of historical manu- 
scripts should be legally pi-ohibited. 

(iv) Microphotographic copies of all rare publications on India 
not available in this country should be obtained irrespec- 
tive of the period they deal with and placed in the- custody 
of the Imperial Record Department. 

(v) All bonafide students should have access to these copies. 

(vi) The Imperial Record Department should supply at a reason- 
able price copies made out of the microfilms mentioned 
above to Universities, learned societies, public libraries and 
such persons a.s maj' apply for them. 

(vii) Early steps should be taken to air-condition the muniment 
rooms of the. Imperial Record Department with a view to 
securing xiniformity of temperatur9 and relative humidity. 

(viii) Vacuum fumigatorium and laminating mnchine.s should bo 
installed in the Imperial Record Department at an early 
date. 

(ix) Imparting instructions in theoiy and practice of arehives- 
kceping .should be rccogjiiscd as one of the normal duties 
of the" Imperial Record Department. 

Xi433Dof A t ohivoo 
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The report on “ Post-War Reorganisation of Archives Offices in 
India ” was printed in a pamphlet form and distributed widely in India 
and abroad and it is a matter of gratification that many foreign agencies 
have taken a very keen interest in the archival activities in this country 
and have furnished interesting information regarding the location of 
documents of Indian interest in foreign repositories. A brief summary 
of the observations made by some of the leading foreign institutions has 
been appended for the information of the members. (Appendix A). 

(i) above . — ^Preliminary work on this item has been started but it 
can be systematically pursued only, when we have the additional staff and 
money which is expected to be sanctioned by’^ the Government of India 
this year (1947). 

(ii) above. — '(a) Two years ago the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission set up nine ad hoc Regional Survey Committees in the- Province* 
and the Government of India sanctioned last year a token grant of R». 
6,600 for salvage work. These Committees are functioning but the 
progress of work has been greatly retarded owing to intermittent disturb- 
ances, in different parts of the country. It is expected that the grant will 
be reprovided this year to enable the Committees to continue their work. 

(b) The Government of .India have approved in principle the Direct- 
or of Archives’ proposal for the grant of an annual sum of Rs. 10,000 
towards the purchase of documents. The administrative sanction of 
Government is awaited. 

(c) The Government of India have also approved in principle the 
Director of Archives’ proposal for an annual grant of Rw. 10,000 for ten- 
dering technical service to such institutions and repositories, as lack the 
means to take proper care of the manuscripts in their, custody. 

(d) Formal sanction of a further grant of Rs. 10,000 on account' of 
subvention to learned institutions in India is also awaited. The object 
of this grant is to assist the institutions in preserving the - records and 
manusci’ipts salvaged by the Survey Committees. It is essential that the 
Commission should express its opinion in the method of disbursement of 
the sums referred to in sub-paras, (b) and (d) -above. 

(iii) above — The question of legislation regarding unwarranted 
destruction and export of historical manuscripts is under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. It will intere.st the members to learn 
that an act entitled the Antiquities (Export Control) Act, .1947, has al- 
ready been placed on the Statute Book. The term aniiqwiy as denned 
by the Act includes not only coins, sculptures and epigraphs but also 
manuscripts which have been in existence for one .hundred years and thus 
in a way, cover also records and historical documen-ts. These features of 
the new Act deserve particular notice. 

(1) Under clause 6'^" If any question arises whether any article, ob- 
ject or thing is or is not an antiquity for the purposes of this Act, it shall 
be referred to the Director General of Archaeology in India and his deci- 
sion is filial ”. While Director General of Archaeology is certainly, the 
feompetent authority to determine whether a manuscript should or should 
hot be treated as an antiquity, it is certainly for a specialist in archive 
science to adjudge whether a manuscript falls under the category of 
'records or historical document. As the intention of the resolution of 
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the Commission is to prevent the export of records or historical docu- 
ment of any category whatsoever it is extremely doubtful that the pre- 
sent Act will realise that object. 

(2) The Act contains no prohibition in respect of rifling, mishand- 
ling, mislaying or di--persing the records in the private or public cus- 
tody in the provinces, the States or at the Centre, and it is' essential that 
there should be a law on the Statute Book preventing these malpractices- 

(3) The definition given bears the implications that no object whicH 
is less than 100 (hundred years) old should come under the operation of 
the law. This may be valid so far as antiquities are concerned but is 
certainly not for records or historical manuscripts. What is needed 
therefore is a comprehensive public records legislation in the lines sug- 
gested in the resolution. 

(iv-vi) above . — ^As the majority of the records repositories Sit 
Europe are still in a dislocated state it has not been possible to, take steps 
for obtaining microfilm copies of record of Indian interest in foreign re- 
positories. Preliminary work has however begun and attempt is being 
made to contact the leading archives repositories by correspondence. 

(vii) above . — The sanction is expected for the expenditure of a 
sum of Es. 1,50,000 for air-conditioning the National Archives muniment 
area. 

(viii) above . — Orders have been placed in U.S.A. and Canada for 
.Vacuum Pumigatorium and Laminating Machine and they are expected 
to arrive in India early in 1948. 

(ix) above . — The syllabus for training in Archives Keeping was re- 
vised and circulated among leading institutions in India and abroad. It 
is gratifying to note that the remodelled syllabus has been favourably 
commented on by distinguished authorities on the subject, like Professor 
V. K. Galbraith, the Director of the Institute of Historical Research, 
London, and Hilary Jeuldusou, Deputy Keeper, Public _ Record Office, 
London, and Secz-etai-y to the British Records Association. An appre- 
ciative notice has also been published in the American Archivist, theS 
journal of the Society of American Archivists. In its meeting held in. 
Simla in May 1946, the Standing Committee of Central Legislature on 
Education considered this training scheme and recommended that re- 
quisite financial assistance should be forthcoming to encourage students 
to take up this training in larger numbers. The Government of India 
are expected to sanction three stipends at Es. 100 per month each 
amounting to an annual expenditure of Es 3,600. 

The series to Jze published under the Scheme I of the Five-year Pub- 
lication Programme has been named “ Fort-Wdliam India House Cor- 
respondence ”, and 178 MSS. Vols. will make 21 volumes in print. 
iTypeseripts of almo.st all the 21 volumes have been distributed to the 
Honorary Editors appointed ' from time to time by the Goverament of 
India at the instance of the Indian Historical Records Commission. It-- 
is hoped that the Government of India will sanction the payment of an 
honorarium of Es. 1,500 to the editor of each volume. The progress of 
work has been detailed elsewhere. 

Dr. R. 0. Majmndar complaiucd that the financial grant to the 
Regional S'urs'ey Committees was verj' inadequate. They must havd 
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more money for salvaging \porli. He enquired 'what progres,? had beem 
made "with regard to items Nos. (i) and (iii). 

The Chairman observed that as we could not afford to lose our cul- 
tural heritage the need of enhancing financial grants to the Eegional 
Survey Committees with a view to salvaging manuscript records in 
private custody must be pressed upon the Government. 

The Secretary explained that oAving to the exigencies of' war official 
records in the belligerent countries had been removed from the threaten- 
ed area. The great bulk of the English records relating to 'India was . 
in the India Office. It was, doubtful whether they had been restored 
to their preAuous storing place for the India Office had not so far been 
able to comply with his request for copies of Browne Correspondence not 
available in the National Archives of India. He was therefore compel- 
led to go slow so far as this item was concerned. As for item (ii) he- 
suggested that a greater effort should be made to enlist public support 
on a wider scale. Item (iii) is still -under the consideration of the 
Government of India and could be more conveniently discussed under 
the resolution tabled by Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

Dr. B. 0. Majumdar suggested that a small Committee should be 
appointed with the Chairman of the Research & Publication Committee 
and the Secretary, Indian Historical Records- Commission and three other 
members to advise the Director of Archives in the disbursement of the 
grants mentioned under (ii) (b), (c) and (d) above. . 

The Chairman observed that the recommendations of the proposed 
Committee would carry greater weight if it had the Honourable Minis- 
ter as its Chairman. - 

Dr. N. K. Sinha enquired Avhether the National Archives of India 
was in a position to supply microfilm copies of records to research 
scholars. 

‘The Secretary replied that he was not in a position to meet an un- 
limited demand but he would he able to serve- the needs of research 
scholars to a limited extent until additional accommodation for housing 
the machinery and the necessary technical staff were available. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar enquired whether suitable aecommodation 
would be available for bousing the apparatiis for which orders had been 
placed abroad. , . 

The Secretary replied that existing aecommodation was inadequate 
«ven for the existing staff -and laboratory. His difficulties were consider- 
ably enhanced as a part of the office building bad been reoccunied by 
the Central Asian Antiquities Museum. The Government of India had 
decided to construct an additional wing to relieve the existing conges- 
tion and the matter now rested with the Central Public Works Depart- 
ment. IThis question was discussed at length during the Indore Session. 

The Chairman suggested that as for Avnnt of suitable aec-ommodaliou 
the maehiuery already in the National Ai’chh'c.s of India could not pro- 
perly be utilised and also in vigav of the fact that otlicr maoliinery wr^re 
to arrive soon from abroad, first priority slion’d he given by 
the GoA’criiment of India to the construction of additional accommoda- 
tion. 
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Mahamaliopadliyaya D. V. Potdar drew attention to item (is) and 
pointed out that in view of the increased cost of living the proposed rate 
of stipends should be enhanced, he further added that no distinction 
shouul be made in awarding the proposed iionorarium between tlie edi- 
tors entrusted witli volumes in English and those who had undertaken to 
edit records in oriental langnages. 

Div/an Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari supported the proposals. 

The following resolutions were thereafter passed — 

Resolution III. — Tliis Commission requests the Government of India 
to provide as early as possible necessary Ftaff and building for housing 
and workijig the machinery and suggests that top priority may be given 
- to the coustruetiou of a new wing for housing the laboratory and instal- 
ling the new machinery. 

Resolution IV. — That a Committee be appointed with the Honour- 
able kliuister for Ediieation as Chairman, Secretary of the. Commission 
as Secretary and the five experts nominated the Government of India 
as members to advise the Director of Archives about the disbursements 
of funds to learned societies for the preservation of purchased docu- 
ments. 

Resolution V. — This Commission recommends to the Government 
-that in view of the high cost of living prevailing at Delhi, the proposed 
stipends for trainees in the National Ai’chives of India should be ade- 
quately onhaueed. 

Resolution Yl . — This Commission recommends 1liat tlie Editoi’S of 
the Records in oriental languages should be treated on the same basis 
as the editors of English records and that they should be entitled to the 
proposed honorarium. 

5. Representation on the Central Advisory Board of Archaeology. 

The term of office of the present representative (Di*. S. N. Sen. Sec- 
retary), on tile Central Advisoiy Board of Archaeology will expire in 
Pebruarj’- 1918, The Government of India have requested the Indian 
Historical Records Commission to send up its nomination for another 
term. Suggestions of the members arc invited. 

Diwan Bahadur 0. S. Srinivasachari proposed and Dr. Bisheshwar 
Prasad seconded that Dr. S'. N. Sen be elected to represent, the Commis- 
sion on the Central Advisoiy Board of Archaeology. 

The following' resolution was then unanimously passed : — 

Resolution VII. — This Comrai-ssion unanimously elects Dr. S. N. Sen 
on the Central Advisory Board of Archaeology. 

The Chairman at this stage stated that he had to leave for Delhi a.t 
11 a.m. If the Commission thought that a particular item wa.s of 
special importance he was prepared to permit them to be considered now. 

Mahamahopadliyaya B. N. Reu claimed that tlie rosolnlion tabled bjr 
him should be taken up before the Cliairman left. 
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<6. Resolution by Mabamahopadbyaya B.N. Reu — On the"' use of 

Hindi or Hindustani 

In view of the emancipation of the country from its foreign serf- 
dom, necessitating the re-orientation of our outlook and aspirations in 
^all walks of life — ^the historian’s sphere being no exception, — and in view 
of the lead given by the Union Government, a number of provincial 
Governments, local bodies and Universities to raise Hindi or Hindustani 
from its erstwhile position of a vernacular to the dignified status of a 
common vehicle of national intercourse, it is highly .desirable that the 
Indian Historical Records Commission will rise to the occasion by gradu- 
ally shedding its English complex and giving every facility and encour- 
agement for its proceedings being conducted, in Hindi or Hindustani, 
so that within a period of five years at the maximum, Hindi or Hindu- 
stani written in the Devanagari character may come to supplant entire- 
ly its English predecessor. It is therefore proposed that an amendment 
in the constitution of Commission may kindly be made accordingly. 

The Chairman observed tha,t we should go. slow and wait for the 
final decision of the Constituent Assembly. After a lengthy discussion 
in which Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. P. M. Joshi, Dr. H. N.- Sinha and 
Diwan Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari took part, the following resolution 
was passed : — 

Resolution VITE. — This. Commission recommends that the Indian 
Historical Records Commission will conduct its proceedings in the langu- 
age that may be officially adopted by the Government ^ of India. Pend- 
ing the decision of the Government of India on the subject the present 
practice should continue. 

Mabamahopadhyaya Reu pressed. his resolution in favour of the im- 
mediate adoption of Hindi or Hindustani to a division and it was negativ- 
ed. 

Resolution by Dr. Bishesbwar Pnasad / , 

7. Creation of a Department oP Archives. 

This Commission recommends to the . Government of India to estab- 
lish a separate and independent Department of Archives and not make 
this suh.iect an appendage of other Department. 

Explajiaiory Note . — ^The .suh.iect of archives is a. highly technical and 
important suh.iect which rcqiiires. for its adequate troPtment.an indepem- 
dent Department of the Government of India. At present the Imperial 
Record Department is subordinate to the Department of Education which 
is over-burdened with educational work and as such may not he able to 
give the same attention which the proper prese^^^^tion. acqiiisition and 
control of arehive.s throughout the Indian Hnion may demand. In order 
to have a uniform policy throughout the Union and have an active con- 
trol oyer the provincial archives as well as to implement the programme 
of regional survey it is essential that the Government of India should 
have a separate department of archives. 

Dr. Bishesbwar Prasad withdrew his resolution in view of the Ohair- 
.mau s explanation that the Arcliivcs were not a big enough subject for 
scpufntc — 
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At this stage Sir S. S‘. Bhatnagar left the meeting for Delhi on ur- 
gent ofScial business and Mahamahopadhyaya ’ D. V. Potdar was voted 
to the Chair. 

8. Legislation on Archives, 

Resolved that the Commission reiterate their request to the Govern- 
ment of India to undertake suitable legislation, by amendment of Act 
JII of 1879 or otherwise for preventing export or transfer outside of re- 
cords, historical documents and manuscripts from the Indian Union, and 
umvarranted destruction thereof. 

Explanatory Note . — ^At the Twenty-third Session, 1946, a resolution 
to this effect was adopted by the Commission but so far the Government 
of India do not seem to have given their attention to this matter. In 
the meantime there has been a partition of India involving the creation 
of a separate sovereign State of Pakistan which has led even to the de- 
mand for a partition of the records and their transfer to the Pakistan 
Government outside the Indian Union. The danger of export of his- 
torical documents and manuscripts from the shores of India to the other, 
countries has always been acute but with the creation of the Pakistan 
State it has become all the more serious. Unless, therefore, suitable 
legislation altogether forbidding the movement of reeords, historical 
documents and manuscripts from the Indian Union is immediately 
undertaken there is every likelihood of the Union being defrauded of its 
historical treasures. In the past years the Historical Reeords Commis- 
sion has made a demand for the amendment of Act HI of 1879 to prevent 
unwaifanted destruction of records. The post-war reconstruction scheme 
adopted by the Commission in 1944 laid stress on the legal prohibition of ex- 
port of the historical manuscripts but no action has yet been taken on this 
demand by the Government of India. As the danger is imminent, the Com- 
mission should now request the Government of Indian Union for imme- 
diate legislation for banning the movement of all such records and 
•manuscripts out of the country. 

Secretary’s Note . — In Resolution IV of the Research and Publica- 
tion Committee which met at Indore in 1946, Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad 
moved the same resolution. It was forAvarded to the GoA’ernmeut of 
India with suitable recommendation and their decision is awaited. 

Resolution IX. — Resohred .that the Commission reiterates its I’cqiTcst 
to the Government of India to undertake .suitable lesrislation, by amend- 
ment of Act III of 1879 or otherwise for preA’enting export or transfer 
outside of records, historical documents and manuscripts from thd 
Indian Union and unwarranted destruction thereof. 

9. International Archives Organisation. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, ArchiAust, The National Archives of U.S.A., 
addre'^sed, a letter to Dr. S. N. Sen, Director National Archives of India, 
.soliciting his A'iews on the proposal to csfibli.sh a permanent international 
archh^es council. The details of the- proposal are appended (Appendix 
B). The members are requested to offer their comments. 

Dr. N. E. Sinha commended the action taken by the Director of 
ArchiA'cs, GoA'ernment of India, and simsre.stcd that under item n. of the 
reply sent to Dr. Solon J. Buck, a proAdsion .should he made for inclu.sion 
of at least one ‘ user ’ of archivc.s. 
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The following resolution was 'then passed : — , 

Eesolution X. — This Commission approves of the suggestion made 
in Director of Archives’ letter with the proviso that of the five co-opted 
members, (answer No. 5.) at least one should represent the ‘ user ’ of 
archives. 

10. Establishment of Cultural Belation tvith Egypt. 

The Consul- Gen era.r for Egypt approached the Government of India' 
in connexion with the Roj^al Society of Historical Studies in Egypt. 
This Society is concerned with historical studies in general and special- 
ly with the various aspects of Egyptian hi.story. It sought to estabhsh 
relations with similar societies^ in India, _ A brief account of the aims 
and objects and the aetivitie.s of the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion was furnished and a few books and pamphlets were also supplied to 
the {Society. A li.st of fifteen leading historical research institutions in. 
India Avas also supplied. The Royal Society hag been assured of the 
Commission’s cooperation. -'J 

Recorded. 

11. Diamond Jubilee of the Allahabad University. 

The Unn^ersity of Allahabad which celebrated its Diamond^ Jubilee 
in December 1947, invited the Indian Historical Records Commission to' 
appoint one or more delegates to be present on the occasion. As the 
terras of office of all the members of the Commission expired on 15th 
August, the Secretary approached the President of the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission and the Chairman, Research and Publiea^on 
Committee to nominate one delegate out of the three ex-officto office 
bearers of the Commission. Tlie Government of India have since nomm- 
ated the" Secretary to represent the Indian Historical' Records Commia- 
eion on the Diamond Jubilee celebration of the Allahabad University. 

Recorded. - . 


" 12. Reports on Inspection of Records. • 

In conformity with the Resolution III of the Indian Historical 
coivD Commission met at Peshawar in 3945, the Government of In la 
permitted the Director of Archives to Alsit each proAnnce_ every tlir^ 
years and to submit reports to them and also to the 

state of prc.servation of Central Government and Crown ^ ” ^-i ' 

.vincial custody. The late His Excellency the ^ 

permitted liim to inspeet old records in the custody of the R-. 

Some of these Reports are laid on the table. 

■ Dr. R. C. Majumdar proposed that all the in.spcction reporis should 
be printed in a •"eparate A'olnmc independently of the proceeamgs 
the Indian Historical Records , Commission. 


Dr. P. M. Joshi .svurae.sted that the inspection report on the Aliena- 
tion Office which contained important information regarding preserva- 
tion of records should also be included in the propo.sed volume. 


Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar added that as these reports con- 
tained valnnhle information thev should he publislicd seiually from time 
to. time. The reports so far submitted should form the fir.st volume. 
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-The following resolution 'was then passed : — 

Besolutjon Xi. — ^Resolved lliat the insi>ec'aou reports so far subiuit- 
,ted by tlie Director of Arelu'ves, GQvernment of India, sliould not only 
be published in the proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission but should be published independently in a separate volume for 
ready reference. 

13 . Parliamentary Papers. 

The question of free supply of Parliamentary Papers to, the Library 
•of the National Archives of India mas considered bv the Government of 
India at the instance of the Indian Historical Records Commission. The 
GovernmeJit of India inform that they are not in a position to obtain free 
Bupplj' of the.se reports l:rom His Majesty ’s Government The eoileetion 
in the National .Archives ha.s 018113- gaps in them and to render the coPec- 
tion more useful it is essential that it should be completed and brought 
up-to-date. It is therefore, for con.sideration whether a separate Govern- 
ment grant should not he asked for filling the gaps as well as for regu- 
lar purcha.se in future. 

Resolution XII. — Resolved that the Government of Lidia be re- 
quested to make a special grant for filling np the gaps of the Parliament- 
dry Paper Series now oivued by the National Archives of India, a.s well 
as for purchase of future volumes. 

14 . Proposal by Pudiilikottai Diurbar on Residency Records. 

"With the cessation of paramountcy on the 1 . 5 th August, it is ex- 
.peeted that Residencies will be closed. It is therefore recommended to 
the Dominiou Governments of India and Pakistan and the Central Re- 
cords Department that' all documents in the Archive.s of tlie Residencies 
may be transferred to the respective States to. which they relate. 

Explanatory Nate . — The need for such a transfer is obvious. After 
paramounte.v goes, there is no qnestion of any document being confiden- 
tial. A eoileetion of all records relating to, the different States, housed 
in the Central Reeord.s Offices of the respective States will afford nro- 
per scope for scholars to cany on research on tlie historj- of those States. 

Secretary’s Note . — The problem of the future cnstod.v of the Re.si- 
■deiiey records is still under the consideration of the Government of 
India. It may however he stated that these record.^; do not eome under 
the category of the regional records properl.r so called. T]ie3' are on 
the contrary- administrative in.strument.s of_ agencies under the control 
‘of a Central authority now defunct, pfr-, His B.veclleney the Crown R-c- 
presentative. Under established international practice the archival 
assets of a defunct State or Government are inherited ,h.r the .suecc.ssor 
Government. It should also he. noted that mo.st of the States are .still 
■without proper^’’ organised ree.ord.s offices and research students have 
no access to documents owned by them. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar .said tlmt the resolnfion as it .stood could not 
be accepted and vsuggested that the late Residency records .should he 
transferred to the National Archives of India for bettor preservation and 
research facilities. 
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Dr. Moliaii Sinha Mehta pointed out that the Residency records 
might very often be required not only by the Regional Commissioners 
for their official "work but -also by the States concerned. 

After some discussion on the subject the following resolution 
passed : — ^ 

Resolution Xm. — This Commission recommends to the Covernment 
of India that the administrative control of pre-1902 records which were 
in the custody of late British Residencies should be transferred to the 
National Archives of India, 

Proposals-by Dr. Y. K. Deshpande. 

15. Inheritance of India Office Assets. 

In view of the abolition of the India Office of the . Secretary of State, 
the question of locating _the library of the printed books and also that of 
the manuscripts of literary and historical value in the East India Office 
might he under consideration. . It is therefore proposed that the Central 
Government at Delhi be requested to move the British Government to 
hand the library to it (the Central Government at Delhi), and that it is 
further suggested that the library be under the control of the Director 
of the Imperial Records Department at Delhi. 

Explanatory Note . — ^Majority of the printed books in the library 
are in the oriental® languages and have been obtained mostly from India 
from the authors and publishers under specific rules. The manuscripts 
of literature have been collected from India and mostly belong to the 
oriental languages. As for the records in manuscript which are 'in the 
India Office Library, are connected with the Indian affairs and are whol- 
ly of the historical nature. It will therefore be in the fitness of things 
that the whole library should he handed over to the Central Government 
at Delhi as it is the Central place. It will be proper and also convenient 
to the scholars if the library is under the control of the Director of the 
Imperial Record Department. 

Resolution XIV. — ^This Commission recommends that the books, 
manuscripts, etc., in the T)ossps.sion of India Office should be brought to 
India and denosited in the National Archives of India. 

16. Creation of Historical Sections in Records Offices. 

That this Commission recommends all the' provincial Governments 
and the states to open a separate section in the Record Department for 
historical records and that section should be given in charge of an offi- 
cer who knqw.s English, Persian and the language of the province. 

Explanatory Note . — At present the manuscripts of the historical 
nature have been kept in the records of the various departments and as 
such it is not available in one place. Besides there is no one person iff 
charge of such documents. If there is one person in charge of the his- 
torical documents it will be convenient to arrange to preserve them and 
also it will be easy for the scholars who desire to study them, to get them 
Without loss of time in search for them. 

Sccrctary^i; Note.— Only, a fe\v provinces and Indian States have 

^ organised Central Rccord.s Offices. Moreover, all records arc of 
s orieal valne and it is neither desirable nor practicable to, separate the 
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so-called non-Hstorieal records from historical. Papers which may ap- 
pear at one time unimportant, maj’^ prove of great historical importance 
at a subsequent date. Many of the papers which were at one time elasa- 
- ed as ‘ C ’ (unimportant) at the National Archives of India have oni 
later examination been found to be of immense evidential value. 


In view of Secretary’s note Dr. Y. E. Deshpande withdrew his reso- 
lution. . i 


17. Resolution by Sri S. Gopalan on South Indian History. 

That three members of this Commission be deputed to compile and 
publish a history of South India under the heading Reconstruction ob; 
South Indian History. 


Explanatory Note . — It is found from authentic records available in 
the Saraswati Mahal Library at Taujore and elsewhere that events like 
wars and dynastic changes /and their causes have yet to be brought toj 
light and that the conventional accounts of the same as given in text 
books and other publications on the subject have to be rewritten in the 
light of the said records. -For instance, the real causes for the invasion 
of the South by Hyder Ali and the clash between him and the East India 
Company well as the Crown Representative in hladras, the alignment 
of powers in the south during the 18th century and the battles and 
campaigns conducted by the British in conjunction with and in opposi- 
tion to chieftains and kings, provide many fresh chapters in our history. 

Secretary's Note . — ^This Commission is concerned with unearthing 
and publishing original sources of Indian history. The actual compila- 
tion of history should be the business of other organisations. 

Dr. R. C, Majumdar supported the remarks- in the “Secretary’s 
note ” and the resolution was not moved. 

/ 

18. Resolution by Mr. B. V. Bhat regarding financial grant to researdi 

institutions in India. 

This session of the Historical Records Commission strongly recom- 
mends the provincial Governments in the Dominion of India to give ade- 
quate grants to historical research institutions in their provinces express- 
ly for the preservation of the collection of manuscripts and historical 
documents in their possession. 


Explanatory Note — have personal knowledge about 4 historical re- 
search institutes in Maharastra viz. (1) The Bharat Itihasa SanshodhaA 
Mandal, Poona (2) An institution founded at Miraj in memory of Vasu- 
dev Shastry EHiare (3) Eajwade Sanshodhan Mandal Dhulia (’4) 

Sharadashram at Yeotmal; 
VcTrf posses large collections of manuscripts aud 

original historical documents. Prom a cultural point of view their im- 
portance IS great and they deserve to be preserved for being handed 
generation to generation. The financial condition of these 
satisfactory and their founders find it difficult 

institutions in 

different promnees of India, but they may also possess such collections. 

nothing has been done in this direction and it is hi<rh time 
that some such step as indicated in the above resolution be at once takS! 
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Resolution XV. — This Commission recommends the provincial 
Governments in the Dominion of India to give adequate, grants to his- 
torical research institutions in their provinces expressly for the preserv- 
‘ation of the collection of manuscripts and historical documents in their 
possession. 


19. Datei and place of the 194S and 1949 Mee^tings. 

The Secretary informed the Commission that the Delhi University 
had invited the Indian Historical Records Commission to hold its 25th 
.Session under its auspices and no invitation had so far been received for' 
the 1949 Session. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Sir S. S. Rhatnagar 
and Mahamaliopadhyaya D. V. Potdar proposed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
and seconded by Dr. Bisheshwar' Prasad. 

20. Papers on the following subjects are laid on the table. — 

(il Report of tbe Tenth Meeting of the Rc.^earch and Publication 
■Gommittee held at New Delhi in March 1947. 

(ii) Annual Reports of the — 

(a) Imperial Record Department (1946). 

(b) Bengal Records OfSee (1945). . * ' 

(c) Coorg (1946). . " ■ • 

(d) Madras (1946-47). 

(iii) Constitution of the Indian Historical Records Commission BS 
•amended by tbe Government of India after tlie creation of tbe Dominion 
of India. 

_ (iv) Inspection ropoi'fs of the Director of Archives, Government of 
India, of the CroAvn and Central Government records and records in the 
-cnstody of — , 

(a) Government of United Pro-vn'npes (Lucknow and Allahabad). 

(b) Government of Bihar (Patna). , 

(c) Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara (Ajmer). 

(d) Rajputana .Re.sidency (Mt. Ahu). 

(e) Central India Residency • (Indore). 

(f) Jaipur State. . • ' \ 

(g) Alwar State. ’• ' 

_(v) List of books and periodicals presented to the Indian Histori- 
cal Records Commission andlor the National Archives of India diming 
1947. 


■Group I. — Presented hy the authors and the individuals.-— 

Dr. N. K. Sinlia and Dr. A. C. Banerjee, History of India, 2nd edi- 
lion, 1947. ~ ' . 

Dr. P. C. Gupla, Polier's Shah Alam II and his court — ^1947. 

klr. Jagmohan kinhajan, Private Correspondence of Sir Frederic 
■Currie, 3S4G-4. 


Dr. G. N. Saletore, 
<paniphlet). 


The British Expedition against Dhondji Vagh 
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■ Col. B. H. Phillimore, Memoirs Relative to the State of India hj* 
IWarren Hastings, 1787. 

Geoup II — Presented hy the learned institutions. 

■ Bhandarlcar Oriental Pcsearch Institute, Poona — 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 
XXVII, Parts I— IV in 2 vols. 1946. 

'Agra University — 

Agra University Calendar, 1945-46, 

; Bombay University — 

Catalogue of the Library of the University of Bombay for 1901,. 
1920-1941 and list of additions for 1947 — ^23 vols. 

. Bharata Itihasa SanshodJialca Mandala, Poona. 

Hinge Daftar, Volume U. 

; ' Madras University — 

Catalogues and books on Chemistiy, Technology, Engineering, 
Physics and Mathematics, 1939. 

Supplement to the Madras University Library Catalogues, 1938 — 
1940. — 6 vols, 

Mysore University — 

Catalogue of books on several worlcs. Philosophy, Religion, Socio- 
logy philology. Science, Useful Arts, Pine Arts, Literature, 
History, Persian, Arabic and Urdu books, 1935 . — 1 vols. 

Nagpxir University — 

1. Nagpur University Library catalogue of Books on Philosophy, 

Religion Economics, History and Social Sciences,^ 1942^3 4 
vols. * 

2. Nagpur University Journal — Journal of the University of Nag- 

pur 1945. 

'Nagpur 'University Historical Society — - 
Annual Bulletin of the Nagpur University Society, October 1947. 
Annual Bulletin of the Nagpur University Historical Society, Oc- 
tober 1946. 

Patna University — 

Catalogues of Patna University Libraiy. from 1927—1933 and 
from 1936 — 39. 

! 

Karachi Corporation — ■ 

AdminiMrnfion Report of the Corporation of the City of Kar.aelii 
for 1945-46. 

Editor, Investment and Financo, Delhi — 

Investment and Pinance, January to November 194/. 
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Government of Assam, Dept, of historical and Antiquarian BiudySSi 
^anhati — 

1. Annals of the Delhi Badshahate hy Dr. S. K, Bhuyan, 1947. ‘ 

2. Lachit Barphukan and his times hy Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1947. 

3. Asamar Padya Buranji, ed. by Dr. ^ S. K. Bhuyan, 1932. 

4. Deodhai Assam Bui'anji, ^d. hy Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1932. 

5. Assam Buranji, 1228 — 1696, ed. by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1945. 

6. Kamrupar Buranji, ed. by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1930. 

7. Jayantia Buranji, ed. hy Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1937. 

8. Tripura Buranji, ed. by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1938. 

9. Ankia Nat, ed. by Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, 1940. 

10. Nitilatanlrar, ed. by Sarat Ch. Goswami and Pandit Joy 

Krishna Misra 1941. ■ 

^aroda State Museum and Picture GaXlery, Sarodor— 

Bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery 1943-44, 
to 1945-46. — 5 vols. 

Selection from Shastri Daftar. 

Bibliotheque Nationalc, Paris — 

Catalogue General ; list des catalogues evente — cabinet des estam- 
pes (1946) lists des Department des Medalilles et antique ete. 
1946. • 

Institute of historical Research, London — 

1. Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Kesearch, ’Vol. XX May 

and November 1944 ; May & Novr. 1945i. 

2. Institute of Historical Research, Twentyfifth Annual Report of 

the Institute of Historical Research, London, 1945r46. 

3. School of History and Institute of Historical Research, Instruc- 

tion Courses for 1946-47. 

School for Oriental and African Studies, London — 

Calendar for the year 1946-47. ' 

Report of the governing body. Statement of accounts and -depart- 
mental reports for the year ending 31st July 1946. 

. JJniversity of London — 

University of London — subjects of dissertations and theses and 
published work presented by successful candidates at exami- 
nations for higher degrees from 1937 — 1944. 

' University of London Library. — Classified catalogue of selected 
• accessions 1945-46. 

Royal Empire Society, London — 

i 1. Best books on the British Empire. A bibliographical Guide 
for students by Evans Lewin, 2nd ed., London — ^1945. 

2. Bibliography of Pacific region and East Indian Idands, Ex- 
f elusive of Japan hy Evans Lewin, 1944. 
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3. Hastings Bi-centenary. Selected list of printed publications 

relating to "Warren Hastings by Miss Vera Ward, 1932. 

4. Koyal Colonial Institute — 

A select list of 'recent publications contained in the library of 
tbe Eoyal Colonial Institute, London, illustrating the con- 
stitutional relations between tbe various parts of tbe Bri- 
tisb Empire, compiled by Evans Lewin, 1937. 

harvard University — 

Harvard IJIniversity Arcbives, 1942. 

Library of Congress, Washington — .. 

1. Library of Congress — Information Bulletins, 1947. 

2. Library of Congress quarterly journal and current Acquisi- 

tions. — ^February 1946 : November 1946. 

3. List of publications issued by tbe Library of Congress since 

1897, 1935. 

4. Library of Congress, Orifentalia Division. 

South East Asia 1935 — 45 (a selected list of reference boobs) 
Washington 1946. 

Louisiana State. University, Department of Archives — 

Guide to manuscript collections in tbe Department^ of Arcbives, 
-Louisiana State University, Vol. I, ed. by William Hogan, 
1940. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois — , 

Illinois Libraries 

Bulletins from September to December 1946. 

^National Archives, Washington — 

1. Tbe Archivist’s “ One World ” by Solon J. Buck. 

2. Eleventh Annual Eeport of the Archivist of U.S.A. 1944-45. 

'3. Twelfth Annual Deport of the Archivist of U.S.A. 194546. 
4. A proposed Archives programme for the U.N.E.S.C.O., by 

Solon, J. Buck. 

Chinese- Amei'icdii Institute of Cultural relations and the Nationdt 
Library of Peiping, China — < 

Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography. Yols. lY & V, 1944- 
45. 

Neiv TorJc Public Library— r '' 

1. Bulletin of the New York Public Libraiy, June 1947. 

2. Report of the New York Public Library for 1946. 

Oregoji State Library-— . .• .;-i - ? 

Report of State Library, Archives Division, July 1944 to Juno 
1946. . ... l:‘.l 
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L’JEcole Francaise D’ Extreme-Orient, Hanoi — 

1. Bibliographie de L ’InddeHne Francaise by Paul , Boudet and 

Remi Bourgeois, for 1927 — 1929 & 1930. 2 vojs.. Hanoi, 1933. 

2. Bibliotbeque De L’Ecole Francaise 1) ’Extreme- Orient Jj’ 

menagement de Gettae Collection de Liyees et de manuscripts 
n.d. _ 

3. LEcole Francaise d ’Extreme-Orient Less civilisations de L’lndo- 

cbine et L’ecole Francaise D ’extreme-Orient — 1943. 

4. LEcole Francaise d ’Extreme-Orient S'ommaire de L’activite 

de L’Ecole Francaise D 'eXtreme-Orient, de 1940 — 1945. 

5. Mailer et’ Louis 

Aux temple d’Abnkor Avedes vo ageurs, Les romanciers et 
lespoetes, Saigon 1932. 

6. Institute Indo-ebinois pour L ’etude de L’Home Soinmaire de- 

taille des eours et conferences (Annee Seolaire 1943-1944) 
Hanoi, 1943. 

Association Francaise de Aruits de 'L’Orient, Paris — 

• Institute de France (Annuaire pour 1945 et 1946). 

Director, French Information Services, 27, Connaught Circus, New. 
Delhi — , . .1 : iL'J J 

1. France Orient, Fevier 1947. 

2. French Weekly, January to April 1947. 

Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia Government Archives — 

Baines, Thomas 

Northern Goldfields diaries of Thomas Baines 1869 — 1872 pubr 
lished in London by Chatto & Windus for the Government 
Archieves of Southern Rhodesia, 1947, 3 Vols. 

Union of South Africa Archives— 

1. Arehive.s year book for South African History ; published ’by, 

the authority of the minister of the interior ed. by Coenraed 
Beyers' and others, 1943-44. 

2. Report of a visit to A^arious Archives Centres in Europe, Unit- 

ed States of America and Canada by C. Graham Botha, 1922. 

Archivo Nacional de Cuba, La Habana, Cuba 

1. Indica del Boletin del Archivo Nacional No. 12, 1946. 

■ 2. Catalogo de Los fondns de 1a Junta Superior do Sanidad de la' 
Tsla de Cuba, No. 13,' 1947. 

Sasl{afc7ictvan Archives, Regina — 

First report of' the Saskatchewan Arehives, 1945-46. 



Conspectus of action taken — ^Indian Historical Eecord Commission — . 

, ' ' Tv'/enty-first Session,' Udaipur 1944. 

. • » 

Eesoiiition III.— This Commission fully approves of the .sclieme em- 
bodied m the Eeport on the Post-war Eeorganisation of Archives Offices 
and Historical Eesearches in India drafted by the Eeseareh and Publi- 
cation Committee at its fourth meeting and recommends that the report 
be forwarded 'at an- early date to the Government of India, provincial 
Governments and Indian States for necessary action. 


1. The Karmili JDarlar state that their post-Avar reorganisation 
scheme is limited to the construction of roads only. They add that such 
records as relate to the war period and are not required for current pur- 
poses have already been preserved and will be available to future research 
scholars readily. 

2. The reply of the Government of Madras is noted below : — 


(i) Proposal to depute an officer to foreign countries to taJce tnic- 
rofilm copies of records which are missing in the Imperial 
Record Department. — ^No action in this respect is called 
for by this Government since the gaps in the Madras Eecord 
are extremely few. 

- (ii) Proposals to take steps to salvage manuscripts of historical 
interest lying in private custody and to set apart funds for 
the purpose, — These suggestions will be considered when a 
permanent Eegional Survey Committee for this province 
is set up by Government. 


(iii) Proposal to keep bundles containing records flat upon the 

shelves instead of vertically, — This suggestion is now under 
. the consideration of this Government in consultation with 
the Curator, Madras ' Eecord Office. 

(iv) Proposals to introduce vacuum fumigation and air-conditwn 

in the record rooms of the Imperial Record Department. 
The records of this Government in the Madras Eecord Office 
are generally free from insects and hence^ vacuum fumig- 
ation is not really necessary. Air-conditioning of the 
rooms will he 'to.o costly to he undertaken by this Govern- 
ment. A proposal to provide additional yacuuni cleaners 
for dusting the records is under consideration. 

Cv) Proposal to repair old records according to the method of lami- 
nation.— This method requires special and costly machin- 
ery and skilled . technician to work it. MoreoA'cr, it is 
■' understood that this method has been severely condemnea 
by eminent archivi.st.s as a dangerous inuovation. T e p’*- 
sent methods of repairing records is with chiffon and as it 
has stood the test of time it is proposed to continue it. 

(vi) Proposal to train archivists . in the Imperial Record 

' nifjjf.— As 'faeifities are available in the Madras ^^or.l 

. Office to train Eecorcl-Eecpers, it is yonsidered umiec^smy 
to depute. auj- person to the Imperial Eecord Department 
for training. .. r 


^Ij-lSSDofAreh. 
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' (vii) Proposal tJiat the technical services of the Government re- 
cord offices should be available to private owners, small re- 
* cord offices in British India and the States which may be 
\ unable to go in for costly scientific apparatus. — Tlie Madras 

Record Office lias always been rendering sucb service when- 
ever approached. 

(viii) Proposal for legislation to prohibit the unwarranted des- 
fruction and export of historical manuscripts. — The Govern- 
ment o£ India Act XXXI of 1947 is sufficient for the pre- 
sent to prohibit exportation of historical manuscripts. The 
type of ^ legislation contemplated to prohibit unwarranted 
destruction of records may be indicated clearly to enable 
this Government to ofEer their remarks. 

Remarks. — The Government of Madras was informed with reference • 
to para 5 of their letter that the Indian Historical Records Commission 
is not aware that the process of lamination has been condemned by any . 
eminent archivist as a " dangerous innovation They were requested 
to quote or send the relevant literature in which any eminent archivist 
had categorically condemned the lamination process as a dangerous in- 
novation for being placed before the Indian Historical Records Commiq- 
Bion for discussion. 

Resolution ‘VTH. — ^This Commission recommends to the provincial' 
Governments and States to institute scholarships to enable competent 
Btud^ts to carry on original investigations in the Central and provin- 
cial Records Qffices and to finance the publication of the results of their 
research work when completed. 

1. The Government of Central Provinces and Berar regret that it 
has not heen possible for them to consider the resolution for the budget 
of 1947-48 owing to other heavy financial commitments. 

- Bhar Darbar are . maintaining a History Department which 

IS domg research work in Regional History. They do not consider it 
necessary to institute the scholarships. 

lavra Darhar inform that' there is no suitable candidate ivL 
toe carry on original investigation in the Central and provincial 

Jtocords Offices. They regret therefore that no action can be taken oh 
•the resolution. 

4. The Sailana Darbar approve of the resol ation and will take steps 
o implement it as and when necessary. There are no students to carry 

on any. research work.- 

5. Jhabua Darbar state that no, candidate is available in the "State 

investigation in the State Records Office and hence 
xue JJarbar do not consider it essential to institute any scholarships for 

e purpose or to finance the publication of the results or research work, 
yrhen completed. ' 

Dorioani Darbar inform that the old records of the State 
fire and therefore the action recommended J)y 
tne Commission cannot be taken by the Darbar, 

^ the ^ recommended 
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Twenty-second Meeting, Peshawar, 1945. 

Eesolution I. — The Commission lends its whole-hearted support to 
the proposals of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in general and to 
that relating to the establisliment of a Central Records Office at Cal- 
cutta in particular and invites attention of the authorities to the remlu- 
tions passed by the Commission on the subject in its previous sessions and 
recommends that a Central Records Office be established by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal as early as possible. 

The decision of the Government of India on the proposals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which have nine parts are as follows : — 

(i) Estadlishment of a Traveller's Department in India. — A copy 

of the resolution was forwarded by the Government of 
India to the late Railway Department (Railway Board) 
for information in so far as it related to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’s proposal for the establishment of a 
Traveller’s Department in India. (Please see con spectus 
page 122, Part in, I.H.R.C. Proceedings Vol. XXIII). 

(ii) Estallisliment of a Central Records Office in Bengal. — The 

Government of Bengal (late) to whom the resolution was 
forwarded by the Government of India, informed that the 
creation of a Central Records Office in the province form- 
ed one of the Pc;d-War Reconstruction Schemes of the 
Government. But as the scheme was given a low priority 
by the Provincial Development Board there was little like- 
lihood of its being taken up within the ne.xt year or two. 

(iii) Development of the Archaeological Survey of India. — The 

Government of India have already sanctioned the first and 
second instalments of the proposals made by the Director 
General of Ai'chaeology in regard to the reorganisation of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. The third and final 
programme in this re.spect is at present imder consideration 
of the Government. 

(iv) Establishment of a National Museum . — ^A scheme for the 

establishment of a Central National Museum of Art, Ar- 
chaeology and Anthropology prepared by the Gwyer Com- 
mittee has been accepted in principle by the Government of 
India and the details of tliis scheme are under consideration. 

(v) Amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act . — 

The amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
is under consideration of the Government of India. The 
views of the provincial GovernmenLs who were addressed 
are being awaited. An Act, called the Antiquities (B.v- 
port Control), Act, 1947, maldng better provision for con- 
trolling the export of objects of antiquarian or historical 
interest or significance from India has recently been pass- 
ed. 

(vi) Establishment of a School of Architecture in India, — The 

decision of the Government of India is awaited. 
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(vii and ix) Creation of a National Cultural Trust and ConsUtit^ 
tion of National Parks. — Copies of the Eoyal Asiatic So- 
ciety’s scheme for 4;he estatilishment of National Paris ia 
India "were forwarded to the provincial Governments (Jnne 
1945) for sueh action as they considered desirable. The 
Society was - informed of this. The Central Advisory 
Board of Education have formulated a scheme for the es- 
tablishment of an ‘ ‘ Indian Cultural Trust ’ ’ which will 
undertake among other things the establishment of Na- 
tional Parks in India. This scheme' is now under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, 

(viii) Estahlishment of a National A-cademy of Art and Letters 
— The' decision of the Government of India is aw'aited. 

KemArks. — T he decisions of the Government of . India have been 
communicated to the' Secretary, Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Eesolntion m. — This Commission is of opinion that it is desirable 
that the Director of Archives should visit each province once in three 
years and submit reports to the Govermnent of India and to tiie Indian 
' Historical Becords Cordmission on the state of preservation in which the 
old historical- Be cords may be* found vtith such suggestions as may lead 
to improvement in the existing state of things. • 

I. The Government of Bengal (late) informed that all facilities 
would be afforded to the Director of Archives, Government of In<tia. 
■while visiting the province in connection with examination of the Crown 
and Central Government records in the custody of the provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Eesolution VII. — ^This Commission requests the provincial Govern- 
ments and Indian States to furnish the Imperial Record Department, 
with a list of different series of records in their possession sh Giving the. 
gaps or wanting papers in such series, 

1. The DJiolpur GoveJ'nmcnt agree to the recommendation and add- 
that there is a General Bocord Boom in the State and any records, if and 
w'hen i-eeeived, which- may be found to be of interest for the Imperial Re- 
cord Department, -null be communicated to them. 

2. The Patiala Government have forwarded the following list of- 
historical documents which are. in their archives ; — 

I. PmMANS Axn SANAI>f5 FBOV A-MD AgREET-TENTS WITH 

(a) The Padshahs of Delhi. 

(i) Eirman. dated Eiqad 10, Jnln.s 5 conferring tlio title of 
ilaharu.iadhiraj Eaje.'-hwar on IMaharaja Sahib Singh 
Mahendar Bahadur bj*^ Akbar Shah TI. 

(b) The Sbabs of - Afghanistan. 

(i) ' IVo documeni'- dated Shaban 32. 137-1 '31 from Ahmad 

Shah fi Waziv confirming Baja Allia Singh in the posses- 
sion of- his- territoi-y. 

(ii) 'Firman from Timur 'Shah.' dated Bajab 11, 1192 II. 
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' (e) The Marathas. 

(i) W^ib-ul-Arz to General Perron for co-operation against 

George Thomas, dated 30 Eabi-u^-Sani, Jutus 43 

(ii) Treaty of - Friendship Tvith General Perron, dated Kamzan 

151, 1216H. 

(d) The British Government in India 

(i) Wajib-uI-Arz to I/ord Bake and its reply acknowledging amity 
with Patiala. 

There' are a number of Sanads from the British Government re- 
iating to grant of territories and conferring certain righta 
and privileges. Most of these are printed in Aitchison’s 
Treaties and Sanads. 

II. OOKBESPONDENCE WITH THE BRITISH RESIDENTS AT DELHI AND BbIWSH 

Oeetcbrs. Some of the letters are ; — 

(i) A. Seton to. Maharaja Saheb Singh, May 29, 1808. 

(ii) A'S'eton to Maharaja Saheb Singh, Nov, 17, 1808. 

(iii) C. Metcalfe to Maharaja Karam Singh, June 24, 18D8. 

(iv) W. Fraser to Maharaja Karam Singh, October, 1, 1814. 

(v) C. Elliot to Maharaja Karam Singh, November 24, 1824, 

(yi) D. Oehterlony to Maharaja Saheb Singh, March 14, 1811. 
(vii) D. Oehterlony to Rani Sahiba, Oct. 9, 1814. 

(viii) D; Oehterlony to Maharaja Karam Singh, October 19, 1822. 

III. Reports op Patiala Vakils from contiquoiis British Districts 

FROM Samvat 1883 TO 1912 (Pre-Mutiny Period). 

3. ' The Jhalatvar Dariar liave furnished the following list of Hindi 
Boolcs (manuscripts) o^ historical significance available at Brijnagar, 

(i) Mahabharat Adi Sabha Van Paryantam by Vyas Nilkahth 

(1145 pages) Samvat 1947. 

(ii) Bharat S'ar by Vyas Nilkanth (167 pages) Samvat 1884. 

(iii) Valmiki Ramayan by Govindachaya (781 • pages) Samvat 

1884. 

(iv) Itihas Sar Samucharya (printed) by Mansaravi (120 pages) 

Samvat 1853. 

(v) Prithviraj Rasa by Cliand (287' pages) Samvat 1845. 

4. The Narsingarli DarMr inform that they have no historical 
ftpers of' the nature suggested by the Commission. 

Resolution IX. — This Commission recommends to the Indian IJni- 
+ersitic.q that; under their schemes of popular and extension lectures, 
Keepers and Curators of records offices and scholars engaged in editing 
records (Imperial, provincial or States) be requested to deliver 
eourses of lectures in difirerent promncinl centre.=: on the nature and sub- 
ject matter of tbc records that thej" have examined and edited. 

2, The Osmania University infoims that the Board of Exten.sioii lec- 
tures of the University has decided that if there arc nn.v eminent .scho- 
lars among the person referred- to in the resolution, the question of in- 
viting them for extension lectures will have due consideration. 

2. The Punjah University (late) accepted the recommendation witH 
the addition of the word " and other educational centres " after " in 
Aifferent PrQ-vdncial Centres 
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APPENDIX A. 

SUIIITABT OF JkEESSAGES OP GOODWIMj RECEIVED FROM DTSTINGtCSHED POBEiasr 

AKcmvisTS ASD sohoi/Ars on the Post-war Beorganisation op Arohiv* 
Offices in India. 


1. Mr. D. A. Chart — Deputy Keeper of the Public Records Office, Northern 
Ireland. — This office is naturally interested to hear of the developments in re- 
cord col) action and maintenance which have been going in India, and will be very 
ready to co-operate in every way 'it can. Matters of Indian interest occasionally 
Came to light here as for instance, the references to Warren Hastings ai^ 
Macartney in the annual printed reports, 1925, p. 19, 1926, p. 17, and 1930, p. 6. 
In 1936, we were able to secure the deposit in the India Office of the letter bdck 
of a servant of the East India Company Andrew Duhram 1783-1791. 

2. Mr. a. A. Atkinson, Secretary, Historical Manuscript Commission, 
H/ondon. — “ The scheme seems an admirable one and should be very useful if tt 
can enlist the intelligent and active support of the Governments and Institution 
toncemcd. The difficulty of a large scale scheme for the training of archivists 
to be sure that enough bodies are prepared to employ the archivists when trained } 
but as your course is being arranged under Government auspices it is to be hoped 
the Government of India will, so far as it can, impress upon the provincial 
Goveinments, and on those of the States, the importance of providing for the 

care and maintenance of their archives It is possible that the Register ct 

Archives now being undertaken by my Commission may reveal other manuscript* 
collections of Indian interest, and if so I could give you brief particulars as to 
their extent and location!” 

3. Mr. H. M. Cashmore, President, Library Association, London. — “I.... •• 
keenly appreciate your kindness in sending me tlie publications which yon en- 
close. They are very interesting and show that- you are doing. a very valuahia 
work in India. . . •! suggest that you should keep the Secretary of the Library 
’Association informed of your activities.” 

3. Mr. William Angus, Keeper of the Registers and Records of Scotland . — 
**I am happy to assure you that this Department will gladly co-operate and give 
fevery assistance to promote the objects of your Historical Records Commismou. 
Among the papers deposited in the Department, the following may be of intcresh 
to you: — 

Hamilton Bmce Collection including papers which belonged to Profeswr^ 
John Bruce (1745-1826). In the course of a survey which is being 
undertaken at present in this country from this Department, should 
also draw attention to the following item which may throw light bn. 
the history of India : — Diary of Horth Dalrymple afterwards Dth 
Earl of Stair. Should other item bo found in future, I, shall com- 
municate them to. you 

4. Mr. A. S. Collins, Deputy Keeper of' Manuscripts, British Museum, 
London. — States that he has read the report on post-war organisation of archive* 
Jwith great interest. 

5. C. R. Az BcdwcU, Secretary, Society of Comparative Legislation Tendon. 

States that the schemo for reorganisation of archives offices has much intererted 
bhn- _ Promises to furnish the Commission -with information on arehival IcgifiiE- 
lion in other countries. ■' 

G. Dr. L. D. Barnett, lAhrarian, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London. — “ I have read the report -with much interest and think that the sugga^ ■ 
feonn contained in them for the preservation of archives, co-ordination of lihnuri**,^ 
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collections, and tracing of arehiTists are very judicious and desert 
to be successfid. Jly best -washes are with you m effoifs to preserve the records 
of the past which are of such vast importance for the welfare of the future 

/. Mrs. B. L. S^vee, Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Suteau, London.— We were exceedingly interested in the details you have given 
about the work ^d aim of the Indian Historical Records Commission as wdl a« 
in the Report which you so Madly sent. This Report will be the subject of « 
note in our Information Bulletin which is issued to all our members everr 
Eaonlh. 


^ 8. M. Edioard J. Carter, CoimseUor, Libraries and Museum, United Nations 

Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation.— “ 1 ain interested to have 
your report on post-war re-organisation of archives ofhces in India. UNESCO 
Archives Studies -will shortly be developed into an active programme and it is 
most valuable to us to have in our hands such valuable documents as this particular 
report, which gives an excellent picture of current archival work in India”. 

9. It. Michel Lheritiee, Secretary, Comite International Dcs Sciences 
Mistoriques Paris. — Funds the Report e.veeedingl 3 ’ interesting and offers all co- 
operation in the work. 

10. M. Charles Petii-Dutaillis, Member, Institute cle Prance, Paris. — States 
that he has read with deep interest the report on re-organisation of archives offices 
and suggests that the Commission should establish cultural contact with tho 
Ecoledes Chartes of France. 

11. M. ilf. Rieunier, Secretary General, Bibliothequc Nationale, Parts . — 
States that he has gone through the report with a great deal of interest. 'Wel- 
comes the plan for replenishing gaps in Indian archival and manuscripts re- 
positories by means of transcripts from French Collections. Furnishes a list of 
catalogues relating to Oriental manuscripts deposited in the Bibliothequc. 

12. Jrchivio di Stato, Pome. — Congratulate the Commission on the excellent 
work being done by it. 

13. Herr Asgant Steinnes, Biksarkivet, Oslo. — Promises co-operation in the 
work of filling in the lacuanae in Indian repositories. Furnishes a list of interest- 
ing Danish archives relating to Chinappa Nayaka and Peter Anker.- 

14. ilfr. AT. I. Bell, Association on tlie Sub-Committee of the Anglo-American 
Historical Conferences. — " (I) write to saj’ -with what intorc.'st and good wili T 
have read your report and proposal. They seem to be on the right lines and nil 
of them highly desirable. I can understand that con.servation is one of jmnr major 

problems. Here American experience might help you I do not know hovr 

India is situated with regard to Pre-British records — ^ivhother many or only a few 
survive — ^liut I ccrtainlj' agree with the note of Mr. S. M. Jaffar that whatever 
such records exist should be brought -within the scope of your activities....”. 

16. Professor V. JI. Galbraith, Director, Institute of Historical Bescarch, 
London. — “ I have to thank you not only for your letter of 11 November en- 
closing the brochure of the Indian Historical Records Commission and Inform- 
ation regarding Diploma Course in Archives Keeping, hut also for your most 
interesting account 'of the actii-itics of the Records Commission, -which will .ippr.ar 
in the forthcoming number of our Dullctin. 

As one who taught Archives at the London School of Librnrianship for 
twelve 3’ParS, I am natnrallv interested in your efforts to. stimulate the subject in 
India. So far as I can judge, yon arc proceeding on sound lines. I would only 
venture on one hit of advice. It is that all your archivist.s should not only have 
inn M.A. degree, but as yon so properly s.ay in yonr memorandnm, a degree ie 
H istory. No amount of specialised training in Archives can make up for & 



deficient knowledge of Bistory learnt in a scientific way, whereas a good historical 
sdiolar can learn all about Archive keeping in a couple of months. The most 
important duties of Archivists are to help scholars with their reseai’ch and to 
publish as many of the documents they keep as possible. These are , scholarly 
functions and you don’t want' to waste the time of a good' mau' fooling about 
learning how to nse paste and scissors and so on. Iir this country we have made 
the mistake of putting classical- scholars and mathematicians into our Archiyes 
departments and the result is there, is very little imaginative grasp of the problems 
especially at the higher levels. In short, you must attract good historical scholurs 
into Archive service. ' v ■ 

.As to collecting material, transcripts, etc. I see you are very up to date 
indeed. No doubt the Commission is right to confine its attention to records, 
hnt some authority or other ought to be actively scouring India and indeed the 
world for every sort of information, whether record or chronicle, and the further 
they go hack in time the better. 

^ With regard to the last paragraph of your letter, I ain always open for any 
suggestions which may establish closer contact between our Institute and your 
Commission. As you say, your experience can only be a profit to us over hero 
and any assistance we can give is always at your disposal.” 

16. .Dr. Solon J. Buck, The jN''ational Archives, 'Washington. — “ The most' 
interesting part of the volume to me was Appendix P, the “Report on the Post- 
Wnr Reorganisation of Archives Offices and Historical Researches in India-” 
This is a most significant dociimcnt and I intend to propose to the editor of The 
American Archivist that it be reprinted therein, cither in whole or in part, in 
order that American Archivists may have an opportunity to. know something of 
the thinking and planning along these lines that is going on in India. I take it, 
for granted that you would have no objection to such reprinting. I also intend 
to see to it that a note concerning this volume of Proceedings is puhlishe_d in ihc 
American Historical- Review.” 


At»PENDIX B. 

Pkofosai, for the ESTADLisnitENT OF AN Intbrnationai/ Akchives Orc^ani^’-a- 

TION. ' . 


^ The National Archives, 

Cffice of the' Archivist 

.Dr. S. N. Sen, 

Hirpotor, Imperial Record Department, 
New Delhi, India. 

My dear colleague : 


Washington, H.C. 

May 2, 1947. 


time has come, I feel strongly, wheu our profession should take stops to 
4 ^ international archives organization. I am presuming to! 

taM the initiative by sending to you and to lending archivists in other cbnntrics ' 
NU3 feffer in which I invito your views, suggestions, and advice so that there may, 
a&somblcd a body of ^information and opinion that will be useful in determining 
at land of organization is desirable and what shall be the slops taken to bring' 
at. into being. 


■nVrlv f existence nt prc.sont any international body that could pro- 

to -srovt- for promoting tbe.se ob.ieetions, I should be bappy 
t rough it. Tlio matter was laid before the ijnitctl Nations Edncational, 
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Organization, and that body at its first General Goa 
feience at Pans ’ m December 1948, included the following paragraph hi its a^" 

»* coissS/L“;tir5 

rS”4“ 

oiganisation, with questions of technique and administration, such as 
the exchange of personnel, the general accessibility of archives, the 
establishment and exchange of inventories, the reproduction of docu- 
ments and ■ the exchange of reproductions. 

UNESCO ha^hus recognized the importance of the subject and ofiered its 
encouragement l^t^nerete form this encouragement may take I cannot say 
at this moment when UpSCO itself is still in the process of organization, I 
thi^ we can count on the sympathetic interest of officials of that organizatiom 
and perhaps, somewhat later, on help of a financial nature, but we must make a 
start ourselves. 


T ^ inclined to think, furthermore, that it is^important that archivists them- 
“6 imtiative in the formation of an intematiojial body representative 
#t their interests, so that that body ■will be an independent organization free to 
develop ^ own program and to work for the implementation of that program 
through uiNESCO or through any other ^ appropriate governmental or nou'- 
governmental channels, as it may deem advisable. We iwll want to cooperate with 
other organizations without there being any danger of being dominated by them. 

The Society of American Archivists, of which I have the honour to he tho 
President, is much interested in Ibis subject, and at its last annual meeting in 
Washmgton, in October 1946, it adopted the following pertinent rcsoluHon : 

Whereas, it is desirable that archivists of all countries as quickly as possible 
reestablish their professional contacts, cooperate in the solution of urgent post- 
war problems of their profession, exchange experiences, ideas, methods and 
techniques, and work^ together more closely for the effective preservation, ad- 
ministration, and utilization of the archival heritage of mankind; and 

-Whereas, A. representative international council is needed to provide a forum 
where these subjects can be presented and discussed, to provide tho machinery 
through which approved programs and activities can be promoted and implement 
od, and to provide an organization that can cooperate officially with other organiza- 
iioas, -national and international ; therefore be it. 

Resolved, That tho Society of American Archivists urges the creation of sncK 
an international archives council, and that it authorizes its President to takq such 
"steps on behalf of the Society, and in cooperation with other interested agencies 
and organizations, as may appear to him to be necessary or desirahlo to bring, 
about the establi^ment of such an organization. 

• At the National Archives in. Washington we have also given these questions 
much thought, and I take the liberty of enclosing with this letter conics of two 
documents that indicate the direction of our thinking and provide something of 
a framework for the consideration of these proposals. I hope you can find time 
to read them. They are entitled: 

1, The Archivist’s “One World”. 

2. A proposed Archives Program for . the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The ‘'Recommendations’' made at the close of the latter document should 
bt ignored. These wore obviously premature. 
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There is attached as Annex. I of this letter a suggested draft statement of 
■the " general purposes " of an international archives organization. This I hope 
jyou Tvill freely criticise and revise as you may deem desirable. It is my belief 
that some such general statement should be agreed upon early, if possible, ui 
order that all might know what purposes we expect such an organization to serve. 
'This statement should be quite distinct from any statement of program, which is 
•something that may vary from time to time and something that the organizatiom 
itsrlf should be left free to develop later. 

Annex. II presents a suggested basis for membership in the organization and 
representation at the meetings and is intended merely to resent this important 
problem somewhat concretely and to draw forth specific observations. I hope 
you will comment on it .freely. 

Annex. Ill presents the other questions that I hope you will be good enough 
■to answer. I have not provided any blank forms because I want you to feel free 
to answer the questions at any length. It will be helpful if you will number your 
answers to correspond with the question number. If that is done, the questions 
themselves need not be repeated. 

The answers to these questions will be helpful in indicating (1) the interest 
that exists and the cooperation and support that may be ' expected, (21 the 
nature of the organization that archivists want to see established, and (3) the 
next setps to be taken. I am sure that if we are to look for any outside financial 
assistance, it will be forthcoming only because leading archivists the world over 
express strong interest and convictions about these matters. 

I, hope you will find it possible to give this letter prompt attention and that 
yonr reply vnll reach me soon. This letter is sent by air mail, and it will be 
appreciated if your reply can be transmitted in the same manner. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sa.) SOLON J. BUCK, 
Archivist of the United State.s. 

'Enclosure.s. 


Annex. No. I. 

Suggested Statement of " General Purposes 

1. To establish, maintain, and strengthen relations among archivists of hll 
lands, and among all nrehives establishments, administrations, and associations, 
public or private, wheresoever located. 

2. To advance ^all phases of the professional administration and ntilizatidn 

-of archives by providing a forum for the exchange of views, experiences, methods, 
and techniques. j j 

3. To organize, promote, and coordinate desirable international activities, 
progr.ams, and projects in the field of archives administration. 

4. To cooperate with other^ organizations in programs that will advance the 

t human experience and the use of that documentation for (he 

Ijt-ncfit of mankind. ... I 
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■ Annex. No. II. 

Suggested basis of members and representation. 

1. Individuals who are professional archivists of accepted standing may 
become members upon payment of the established annual dues, which will entitle 
them to attend and participate in aU meetings, to receive all publications, and to 
hold o/5ce, but they will have no vote at an international meeting except as 
■delegates officially accredited to that meeting. Individuals distinguished for 
eminent service in the profession may also be elected at international meetings lo 
honorary membership, in which case they would be exempt from payment of 
dues. A maximum number who might be elected at any one meeting should be 
established. 

2. Archival agencies, institutions, establishments, and administrations 
whether governmental, ecclesiastical, semi-public or private, may be admitted as 
institutional members upon payment of the established annual dues (to be some- 
what higher than for individuals) and will be entitled to receive all publication 
and to send one delegate each, officially accredited, to each international meeting. 

3. Associations and organizations of archivists established on a national or 
international (regional) basis may become associational members upon payment 
■of the established annual dues, and will be entitled to receive all publications to 
send two delegates officially accredited, to each international meeting, 

(The establishment of standards for membership in the several classes, and 
the passing upon applicants would, of course, be vested by the Constitution in 
the- proper bodies or officials of the organization.) 


Annex. No. III. 

General Qwstions. 

1. Do you believe an international archives organization should be establish- 

lEc! t 

2. Are you in favour of immediate steps being taken to eslablish such an 
organization 7 

3 "What should be the basis of membership and representation 7 Should it 
be an organization of individuals 7 of institutions (archives establishments, 
agencies, and administrations) ? or associations of archivists 7 or some combma- 
tion 7 (See Annex. H for one suggestion). 

4. Should it be associated in any formal way with national govemmcnls 7 
with existing international organizations 7 

6. "What should be the nature of its governing body 7 . 

6. Should -it try to have a permanent headquarters and a permanent 

secretariat 7 , , , . j- n mr t 

7. TThat would bo an appropriate name for the organization 7 ( ■ Inter- 
national Archives Council” has been suggested.) 

8. Have you any suggestions for programs and ^tirities in addition to those 
mentioned under “Present Day Needs” (Section IH) m Ibo document entitled 
^'A Proposed Archives Program for the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization ” 7 , 

9! Proiided suitable arrangements can be made, would you favour the 
bolding of an International Archives Congress, a ma.ior purpose of winch would 
be tie ndoptibn of a constitution and the formal establishment of a permanent 
■international archives organization 7 
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10. Should such a Congress be held in the Eastern Hemishphere or in tha- 
'Western Hemisphere ? What particular place or country ■would you suggest ? 

11. Have you any suggestions for financing such a Congress ? Should the 
e^enses of delegates be paid by the Congress or by the institutions or , associa- 
tions they represent ? Should individuals be invited to attend and partioipato 
at their own expense ? 

12. Would you approve the setting up of a Provisional International Com- 
mittee of Archi-vdsts to (1) draft a constitution for the international organiza- 
tion, and (2) arrange for and plan a Congress ? 

13. Ho'w should such a Committee be constituted ? Qn 'what basis 9 How 
many members 9 By whom chosen t 

14. Please name 5 archmsts outside ymir own country whom you would 
consider suitable members of such a Pro'visional Committed. 

15. Have yon any additional suggestions or observations at present 9 


THE HATIONAL ABCHIVBS OP THE UNITED . STATES, 
SEPTEMBER 1946, 

A proposed archives program for the United Nations Educational, Ucietttifie 

and Cultural Organization. 


I. — The PROBUEai. 


A large part of the documentation of human experience and human relations , 
is to be found only in the unpublished archives of the organizations, govemmentiJ 
and other, that man has created for organized living. 

A special reason for international concern for these bodies of records arises 
from the fact that, ■unlike published materials, they do not exist in duplicate. 
It follows that no^ one country can possess more than a part of the total archival 
heritage of mankind — ^usually the relatively small part that it has itself created. 
For access to the other parts it must depend upon the co-operation of other 
fconntnes and the archi'rists of' those co'ontries. Such co-operation is vital to 
internationalism. Scholarship that feeds upon the archival - re sbrirces of ’a singlo 
country cannot be otherwise than one-sided and nationalistic. The only antidotes 
are greater freedom of access to the originals in whatever country they may 
happen to be -and an increase in the making and exchange of photographio 
facsimiles. 


^o'^cver, presupposes the preservation and efficient adminiatra- 
tion of the parts that^composc the whole. The loss of an important body of re- 
COTds in smy country is a loss to all countries — and it matters little in retrospect' 
whether that loss he caused by an atomic bomb, unintelligent handling, or mere 
neglect. Archives bccaus^e they arc not ordinarily duplicated, are especially 
^InCTablc. Their defence in these difficult' times will hardly be possilde 'without 
frank sharing of ideas, methods, equipment, and ' techniques among 
of nil lands. Channels to facilitate that exchange were being erput- 
■rrinn wau, but, dcspitc a greater need, are not now functioning. A 

- these pre-war efforts at co-operation will help in understanding thrt 

CnYfnrni J^konsihihty and Tolf^of the United Hations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization in this ‘field. . . 
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II. — ^Background Considerations. 

' . j -I- . ^ 

The lir,st and 'only international Congress o£ Ai'chmsts and Librarians was 
‘ Jicid in Brussels in lUlO. Dr. Waldo 6. Beiand, who attended, has stated that 
this Congress “permanently influenced archival conceptions and practices in the 
united States It had a comparable influence in many other countries, and its 
papers and discussions, printed in a volume of over 800 pages, are still recom- 
' mended reading for students mf archival administration. A permanent committee 
was set up to plan further international congress of this type every five years, but 
■ the first World War prevented a second meeting on schedule. Subsequently the 
' librarians withdrew from the committee, which then continued in existence only 
to represent the itrchivists. Plans were several times made for an international 
<3ongress of archivists, the last time for one to be held in Italy in 1935,' but it was 
not possible to bring any of these to fruition. 

Attention was also given to archives in the quinquennial Congresses of 
Historical Sciences (Rome, 1903; Berlin, 1908; London, 1913; Brussels, 1923; 
Oslo, 1928 ; Warsaw, 1933 ; and Zurich, 1938) . Usually one of the dozen or more 
sections was assigned to Archives or to Arcliives and the auxiliary sciences. It 
' must be admitted that it was only as one of the auxiliary sciences of history that 
archives were considered in most of these meetings. The Brussels Conference of 
' 1923 established the permanent International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
which in turn, in 1929, created a Commission on Archives, which met annually for 
' a number of years thereafter. ' The proceedings of this Commission and the 
' results of its inquiries are to be found in' the 'Bulletins of the Intematioiml Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. This Commission collected much useful infoma- 
tion on archival holdings and regulations goveming access to them in various 
countries, but its interests have alwaj'.s been those of the user and not those of 
the administrator of archives. 


•A third effort at international co-operation among archivists was represented 
by. the Technical Committee of Archivj.^ts set up in 1931 bj* the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, the operating agency of the League of 
Nations’ International Committee of InteUcctnal Co-operation. This was to be 
a sort of advisory board of archival experts from different countries, which was 
■io meet annually to draw up resolutions and plans for presentation to the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Its mcmbei-ship was lunitcd to 
9, .and a tie-in with ttie older organizations was provided by the stipmation that 
one member was to be a member of the Commission on Archives of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences and one a member of the old pema- 
nent committee ’’ that has continued after the Brussels Conference of 1910. This 
Technical Committee of Archivists was interested in all phases of archival activity 
and- administration.. It studied such questions ns the international exchange of 
photographic facsimiles, ' the Etahd.ardiz.at.ion of .archival terminology, the dur- 
ability of modem types of rceord.s, .and (he archivists’ concern with motion 
picture film. It prepared and published the Guide Intenmiional dcs Archives 
which covered ai'chival in.rtitiitions in Europe. A- proposed second 
voiume to cover those of the rest of (he world was never published. It was a very 
active committee for aU too short .a period. The fate of this committee is bound 
pr with .that of. the. Intcruation.al Institute of Litellcctiie.l Co-opcration and 
probnbly lies no’U’’ in tlio han^s^of ilie UnUrd Xntions Educational^ Scientific and 
Cultural . Organization. 


■ .A.nother infemntion.al or.gani,«ation tlmt li.as pven much .attention to archives 
ns .an import.ant phase of the larger subject of documentation is the International 
Federation for Document. ation. an orgnnimtion that goes bach in its origins to 
the founding in 1895 of the old International Institute of Bibliogr.uphy. Tho 
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change in name in 1930 to International Federation for Documentation is indioit* 
tive of its widening interests. This organization will hold its first post-war meet- 
ing in Paris, November 4 — ^9, and its activities and interests will presumably, in 
some way, have to he tied into those of the United Nations Educational, Scientific^ 
and Cultural Organization unless it is to continue in competition in many fields 
of common interest. 

All of these organizations are an expression of the rising desires and needs 
of archivists before the last war for closer international collaboration. The war 
itself has given rise to additional needs for common effort. Some of them critical 
incleed and the movement for closer cultural co-operation in the interests of 
permanent phace brings forth still other considerations that are pertinent to that 
goal. 


Present Dat Needs. 

Archivists of all countries need to unite in consideration of the following 
major present day problems of the professions. 

1. The Preservation of the Archives of International Government.— i^oluded 
in this category are the archives of the United Nations and affiliated organizations, 
of the international organizations that the United Nations has displaced or absorb- 
ed in whole or in part, of temporary international war and reconstruction agencies, 
and of international congresses, conferences, and commissions. Relations between 
national archival administrations are no longer to be considered alone, but must 
be related to and integrated with the international structure in the interests of 
preserving the whole record. Understanding must - he reached as to areas to 
possible overlapping and likewise as to areas for which no archival administra- 
tion exists to assume responsibility. 

2. Behdbilitation of War-Damaged Archives. — This include? the reorganiia- 
tion of archival administrations, the rehabilitation of damaged buildings or tha 
construction of new ones, and the restoration and rehabilitation of archival hold- 
ings. Much of this work must be done by national and local governments, but, 
in so far as international co-operation and action toward this end is desirable and 
practicable, it should he organized preferably through channels that the United 
Natirns Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization can provide. There 
mnet at the very least be assistance in the exchange of information, technical and 
otherwise, that will permit this reconstruction to he modern in character. 

3. The Defence of Archives Against the Destructive Agents of Modern War- 
fare. — ^^Studies should be made of losses of building and archives in the Inst war 
to work out,, in time to he of value in this reconstruction, principles of sounder 
building construction, principles of emergency evacTiation and other principles of 
protection against the hazards of .war, including plans for 'making and preserv- 
ing insurance copies of important archival holdings. There should he study also 
<jf the organized cfTorts of the armies of belligerent nations in the last war to 
protect the archives of occupied and enemy countries with a view to making more 
effective plans for such programs in case of future wars. 

4. Archives in A^ie International Peace Settlements. — Knotty archival 
problems arise in connection with changes of sovereignty, some of which . are 
capable of causing serious international friction. These problems will bo com- 
plicated by (1) changes in location and cnstody.that have taken place, and 
■(2)^ destruction of significant material during the war. It usually requires _tho 
paticiil co-operation of archivists over a period of years to work out detailed 
solutions to problems that are rarely covered completely by clauses in pcaca 
treaties and perhaps cannot bo covered therein any adequate fashion. 
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5. Problems of Dealing with Modern Secords in -.Bvlk. — ^Archivists in aK 
countries are now facing these problems, and the exchange of ideas, policies^ 
techniques, and administrative experience in this field is vitally necessary ifi 
modern and recent, records are to be properly handled. ' 

6. Handling Modern Types of Records. — This is another area in which ex- 
change of views and experience is seriously needed. Where do photographs^ 
motion pictures and sound recordings fit into the archival picture, and what 
special facilities, equipment, and techniques are necessary for handling and pre- 
serving them ? Archivists have not yet mastered the problems of preserving 
typescript and carbons nor the records produced by other modern methods of 
mechanical reproduction. 

7. Photographic Reproduction of Records. — This is one of the most important! 
and most rapidly changing fields of interest to archivists the world over. Its 
importance as a means of insurance has been mentioned. It is important also in 
connection with the problem of ireducing bulk and of making records more widely 
available for use. 

This field particularly archivists must keep up ^vith advances and develop- 
ments in cognate fields of documentation and work closely with leaders in those 
fields in developing and adapting new techniques. 


8. Promotion of a Definite Program of International Exchange of Photo- 
' graphic Facsimiles. — Such a program should cover ^adually but systematically 
all important records and series of records in the interests (1) of a broa^r 
Bcholarship and (2) the preservation of the contents of such records should the 

' ciiginals ever be destroyed. 

9. Promotion of Uniform Archival Terminology. — The need for a^eement 

in the use of archival terms has been noticeable in all international comerences 
of archivists and in all efforts to translate important archival literature. It should 
hegm perhaps in an attempt to secure a dictionary of archival equivments in o 
more important languages of the world, which would be a very useful working 
tool. .. — . „ 

.10. Promotion of More General Agreement as to the Most Effective 
Aids to Research in Archives.— This means study and tentative ngi-eement 
■as to the place of general guides, inventories, catalogs, calendars, 
like, in archival economy and the relative priority they should have p fir 

cf an individual institution. . . 

ill. Co-operation in the Training of Archivists.^ be studied 

faciUties for the training of archivists and archival tcc^n^cmns should be stuffed 

necessary post--war undertakings of the pro e ’ . , -Dlacc of the old 

under So Lspices of an international agency iS of fm- 

Intemational Institute of Intellectual 

portant archival losses of the war has also wnmnfmnaT level between 

Many other areas of Ijc ^"gested. The important 

archivists might, be suggested and perh p ^ -where these subjects can bo 
consideration at this time is the _ iq serve as a centre for tbo 

presented and discussed and of » P®^\ ^ntatiL of plans that have been ap- 
eichange of information and fnture these must ho provided by 

proved and adopted. It is believed tb rnltural Or^aniration and tlmt 

«o U„iM NaHons SSlion o£ tbat 

there should bo conscious recognition of tms lact m luu b 

j««ney. - 
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“ IVi Recomiiendationb. 

A. That the Uflite'd" Nations' 'Educational, Scientific and Ctiltural Organka- 
tion at its Novem’oer Paris meeting tate the necessary formal steps to call and 
hold at the earliest possible time, preferably in 194=7, an Internal Congress of 

■Archivists, at Tvhich leading archivists of the -(vorld can again renew their pro- 
fessional contacts, consider the emergence problems of their profession, and pre- 
pare specific recommendations to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization for a permanent international program relating . to 
-archives. 

B. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion at its November Paris meeting set np a provisional International Committee 
®f Archivists to plan the agenda for the International Congress and to guide the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, activities vyith 
respect to archives in the interim, this International Committee to he reconstituted 
jOt the International Congress and made a permanent liaison agency betweea 
archivists and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

C. That the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
provided at its Paris meeting for a small hut permanent unit in its regular 
organization to have responsibility for, archives the -head .of which shall .be , the 
permanent Executive Secretary of the International Committee of Archivists. 

' This unit should he part of a larger unit or section to have responsibility for all 
aspects of documentation, including ‘ libraries, bibliography, . publications, 
museums, and cognate fields of activity. . 

(Sd) SCLCN J. BUCK, 
Archivist of the United States. 


No. P. 15-3147-C. 
Goverkment of India, 
IMPERIAL RECCRD DEPARTMENT. 


'New Delhi, the 28/7) May 194A 


Dear Dr. Buck, 

Kindly excuse me for not answering your very important enquiry earlier. I 
was away on leave and on resuming duties had to proceed immediately to Simla 
on official business. "While there I had .an opportunity of discussing this sub.icot 
with Sir John Sargent, Secretary to the Government of India in the Department 
of Education, who represented India bn the UNESCO and attended its last meet- 
ing at Paris. Sir John assured me that your proposal will have the official sup- 
port of India if the new organization is 'affiliated to the UNESCO. 

Annexuxes 1 and 2 of your letter might have' caused some mis-apprehension 
on this point as an international organization is ordinarily open to persons, in- 
stitutions and associations of all nations. But if I have understood properly 
your vcipr interesting paper, Tbe ATICHIVISTS ONE “WORLD, iTiombe’''b_iu 
will for the xiresenl he limited to Countries now associated with the UNO. India 
having unequivocally identified liorself with the UNO “and UNESCO cannot 
logically cn-oporate with such other nations as, arc still ohtsidc those two organisa- 
tions. or course both the UNO and the UNESCO arc expected in course of time 
lo throw their doors open to non-participating or excluded countries like Germany 
and Sijnin. Until that day however, I believe the . membership of the Inter- 
national Archives Council should nece^nrily he Hriiited to the m’emher countries 
of Uic UNESCO. (1) Both ns a professional archivist’ and an Indian I endorso 
yonr proposal regarding an international archives organisation most heartily. 
Indian stndrnts have to go to other lands in search of sonreo materials foT' the 
Jjistory o£ tbeir own country and only a Email proportion of records relating, t* 
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Ac 18th and 19th century India are available here. . But the great bulk of them 
is to be found in England, France, Portugal, Holland, Denmark and Italy (The 
Vatican Library) and India is likely to profit most from the proposed organisa- 
tion. (2) The sooner therefore steps are taken to establish such :is organisation 
the better for this country. IS; Tiie membership of such an organisation should 
not be limited t(^» institutions alone but should be extended to individual archi- 
vists as well. I ain in complete accord with the' suggestion made in Annexure II. 
individual Archivists, Archives Offices and regional associations should all be per- 
mitted to associate themselves with, this organisation. (4) It should be afSliated 
with rhe UNESCO and this will automatically ensure the support of the national 
governments though they may have no formal association with the Council. The 
value of the moral and the financial backing of the national governments cannot 
fee .discounted though^ their political domination may be nudesirable. In Asiatio 
countries however non-government Archives Offices are for all practical purposes 
Bon-existent and the participation of these Archival institutions cannot be effec- 
tive without official approval. (5) The Utility of the organisation will depend 
largely on the efficiency of the governing body which need not be very large. Its 
membership need not exceed 20, 15 of whom should be elected and the remmnmg 
five co-opted by the members elected. Although the participatmg countees should 
not claim representation on a territorial or national basis and distinguished 
archivists should be returned to the Governing Body in Iheir personal capacity 
it is desirable that diffierent regions should not as far as consistent inth the abovo 
- principle go unrepresented. (6) The Council if it is to function properly must 
have a permanent headquarter aud a permanent Secretariat. Foi 
it is desirable that its headquarters should be located near ^ ^ 

The namp suggested is in my opuiion quite appropriate and (S) T haie & 
gestion at pre^ut to offer about its programmte and actmties m addition f<> those 
already made in the papers circulated. (9) It is desirable to hold an Intcru 
tional Archives Congress as it would offer the much needed fonim ' 

change of opinion and fonnul.ation of schemes ; and. (10) The lonue oi ^ 
Conmss should be in U.S.A., preferably ‘Washington, from whore the 
has emanated. (U) Thp Congress will meet in f 

and the general expenses should be met by the hosts but indivi- 

sfaould be paid by the Institutions or associations they represent. y 

S • rSS b7specially invited to participate in the deliberations of the Con- 

STSta™ ot things .that his or har «« stoa U b» P"'^ XiSinS 

provisional International Committee of -drchi , PP considerably 

cps«le the prdimmary wrk and ho r* Ss^ch a ComS„ ^ 

simpHfied if it has a draft constitution before it. (1^) American 

ho of an ad hoc character and nmy bo . England Prance and Russia. 

.Archivists in consultation with si^ar o exceed 12. The initiative 

U5) No. Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) S. N. SEN. 


T# 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, 

Archivist of the U. S. A'-, 

Tho National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


• : ’,.:i 


USSBofArch 
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APPENDIX 0. 

jCONSrrruTiON op the Indiaet HisTonicAi. REConns Commission as amended bt 
THE Government op India aiter. the pAimnoN op India.- 


Ministry op Education. 

RESOLUTION. 

New Delhi, the 20t7» November 1947 

No. P. 92-20]47-E.I. — The Indian . Historical Records CommiBsioh 'was set 
up in the late Education, Health and Lands Department, Resolution No. P. 92-, 
0|40-E. of the 16th September, 1941. In view of the recent constitutional 
changes, it has been considered necessary to revise slightly the constitution of the 
Commission set forth in 1941. The .Commission shall in future consist of the 
following three categories of members: — 

] (A) Ordinary Members: — 

(i) The Hon’ble Minister of Education, Government of India, Ex-officio 

President. 

(ii) Not more than five experts appointed by the Government of India, on 

; account of their specialised knowledge of the treatment of archives 

j ' or their contribution to Indo British History. 

'( (iii) One nominee each of such Provincial Governments of the Dominion 
' of India and States acceding to the Dominion of India as may have 

organised record rooms. 

' (iv) The Director of Archives, Government of India, Ex-Officio Seere- 
ta^. 

(B) Corresponding Members : — *'■ 

The selection of member in this category will be confined to persons directly 
interested in records, only published work of sufficient merit being accepted aa 
satisfactoxy evidence of such interest. It is intended that their number ^ouM 
eventually be limited to 49, excluding persons residing out of the Dominion of 
Jn^a. Corresponding- members will have the option of attending the public 
meetings of the Commission and may, by special invitation, participate in the 
diliberations of tbe Members’ meetings. They will, however, be ecepeeted to beae 
their own expenses. 

(C) Associate Members : — 

All members of the Research and Publication Committee, mentioned hero- 
after will have the status of Associate Members. They will be entitled to attend 
the mranbei's’ meetings and will enjoy thfe rights of the Ordinary Members, 

2L The Commission will have the following two adjuncts: — 

(1) A' Research and Publication Committee. 

Tfap duties of this Committee will briefly be to further the research activities 
of tbe Record Offices of the Central aud Provincial Governments of the Dominion 
of Indi.a and Slates acceding to tbe Dominion of India and to undcrt.'i’’'e or to 
promote regional surveys for bringing manuscript record-- iu private custody to 
public notice as well ns to suggest ways and UK;ans for tlieir preservation and 
publication whenever necessary. The composition of this Committee will be aa 
follow?! : — ( 

(a) The Educational Adviser 'to tbe Government of India, Ex-offieio 
Chairman. ' ■ . , 
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fb) The Experts approved as Ordinary’ Ifembprc n • • 

. para. 1(A)' (ii) above. ^ embers of the Commission voder 

S‘Ee"r' .s 

< 1.0 

pubheatloa programme and in conducting regfonS^TSevs 
explorations of archives in the Dominion of ifdia. ^ 


(e) The Director of Archives of the Government of India as 
becrctary. 


Ex-ojjic'w 


The Director of Archives, Government of India Trill also remnln +!,« i 
editor of the Indian Records Scries but, Tvhenever neccssaiT, the services of other 
expeits Tvdl be utilized to assist in the publication of anT parlSr volLo or 
■voltes. The Research and PubUcation Committee TviU, especially in the 
ot region^ sun^eys need regional co-operation, tvbetber purely official or official 
and non-official combined. The Government of India trust thKoTen^enSTf 
the Provinces of the Dommion of India and the States acceding to the Dominion 
of India will set up regional organisations constituted accordmg to the sneci-il 
needs of the terntones under their control to co-operate Tvith the central orgim'j- 
eation on which they will be fully represented. “ 

• (2) A Local Jlecords Sub-Committee. 

function of this Suh-Committee will be to advise the Director of 
^hives, Government of India on such matters connected with tbo work of Ibo 
National Archives of India as may be referred to it. It will consist of the f ol- 
lowMjg: — 


(a) The Educational Adviser, Government of India, Er-o^iciD Chair- 

man. 

(b) A nominee of the Ministry of States, Government of India. 

(c) A Corresponding or an Associate Member of the Commission ordi- 

narily residing in Delhi Province selected by the Government of 
India. 


(d) The Director of Archives, Government of India, Ex-officio Secretary. 

3. The Government of India desire that the nominees of the Provincial 
Governments of the Dominion of India and the States acceding to the Dominion 
' of India to be appointed as Ordinarj’ Members of the Commission should be their 
' official spokesmen competent to represent their point of view on all questions 
ooneerning the Provincial Governments of the Dominion of India or tho Slate* 
speeding to the Dominion of India, as the case may be, in their adrainisfrativc ami 
diianrinl aspects, and that the nominees of these authorities and of le.amcil 
societies and Universities within the. Dominion of India to bo appointed as members 
of the RcscnTch and Publication Committee should be men of academic 
distjiietioti with • a considerable amount of on’ginal research work <«»i 
the British period of Indi.an History to their credit. This docs not exclude llie 
po.saibility of the same person being selected to represent a Provincial Govern- 
mont of ibo Dominion of India or a State acceding to the Dommion of India, as 
tic case may be, on both the Commission and the Committee, though a ProToncial 
Govirnment of tlie Dominion of fodia or State acceding to the Dominion of 
Inilia vrill be at liberty to nominate different persons to serve on tbo two bodies. 
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4, The Ordinary Members of the Commission and Members of the Research 
and Publication Committee (other than ex-officio Ordinai-y Members of the Com- 
mission and ex-officio members of the Research and Publication Commfttee), as 
also all Corresponding Members of the Commission, T^/ill be" appointed for a term 
of five years, as follows: — 

(i) all appointments and re-appointments for full term of 5 years will ba 

made en bloc with effect from the same date, but on the expiry of 
their terms the members concerned will be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment, j 

(ii) vacancies due to resignation or otherwise which' may occur within the 

5 years fixed under clause' (i) above, ivill not be filled for;^a full term, 
of 5 years but* only for the unexpired portion of the term of S 
years. 

5. The travelling allowance of the ex-officio President and Secretary of the 
Commission, the ex-officio Chairman, and Secretary of the Research and Publica- 
tion Committee and the experts referred to in paragraphs 1(A) (ii) and 2(1) 
(b) ■will be a charge on central revenues. The ex-officio President and Secretary 
of the Commission, the ex-officio Chaiiman, and the Secretary of the Research 
and Publication Committee and any officials appointed as experts under para- 
graphs 1(A) (ii) and 2(1) (b^ "will draw travelling allowance as on tour for at- 
tending meetings of the Commission or the Committee and the expenditure wilt 
be debited to the same head as their pay. Non-officials appointed as e^^erts "will 
draw travelling allowance at first class rates and their daily allowance will ordi- 
narily be Rs. 5l- per diem but in special cases, such as those of persons who ara 
employees of non-official bodies like Universities, e.g., Yioe-Chancellors, and who' 
are in receipt of a pay exceeding Rs. 1,0001- per mensem, the amount of dai^y, 
allowance will he regulated in accordance "with Supplementary Rule 51. Tho 
expenditure will be met from the budget grant of the National Archives of India., 
The Provincial Governments of the Dominion of India, the States acceding to tha 
Dominion of India, the Universities and learned Societies within the Dominion of 
India, concerned be required to bear, the travelling allowances of ■ theie 
nominees serving as Ordinary Members of the Commission or as members of tha 
Research and Publication Committee. 

■6.' Facilities have been’ provided at the National Archives of India, ^ New 
Delhi; for training a limited number of students in scientific methods of (i) the 
storage, preservation and repair of records and (ii) historical research. Tho' 
Provincial Governments of the Dominion of India, the States acceding to the 
Dominion of India, Universities and learned Societies -within the Dominion of 
India will, the Government of India hope, avail themselves of these facilities and' 
send . suitable persons for such training either at their o'wn expense or at the ex- 
pense of the persons, concerned. "When necessary, they may also apply to thd 
Government of India for tho services of the Director of Archives, but they will 
have to bear the travelling allowances of the Director of Archives and any staff 
accompanying’ him, if he has to -visit any place for this purpose. 


Ordered that this Resolution he communicated to all Provincial Govemmenta 
of 'the Dominion of India, all the Ministries of the Government of India, and the 
Director of Archives, Government of India. Ordered also that this Resolution- 
"bo published in the Gazette of India. 

•' (Sa.) D. M. SEN, 

Deputy Secretary, 
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APPENDIX D. ^ • - 

Annuai, Repokts or the Region^ SoBVEr CoinniTEES. 

account was given in Vol. XXni of the I.H.B.C. Proceedings of 
tie activities of some of the Regional Surv^ Committees set up under the auspices 
•of the Indian Historical Records Commission. RVesh reports have since been 
received from these as well as a few more committees and significant information 
•contained in them is summarized below: — 

Madras. — ^The Madras Committee has imcarthed a number of old cadjans' 
TPxitten in Devanagari and grantha characters in the custody of a Brahmin in 
•Santamainarkoil, Tinnevelly District. Other finds of the Committee include a 
geneological fable of the family of Venko.ji Panditar, who was the hercditaiw 
keeper of the mint at Tanjore under its Maratha rulers, the records relating to 
•the family written in the Marathi Modi script, and a register of Srotriyam lands 
-granted to the family. All these records have been acquired by the Committee 
■on loan from theii- present owner. The Committee has also succeeded in tracing- 
u number of - valuable papers relating to the sea-borne trade on the Camatie 
■coast-during the .eighteenth and early decades of the nineteenth century in the 
posses.sion of Mr. Muhammad Ali Marica of Porto Novo. They reveal some 
Important aspects of India’s trade with China and Japan during that period. 
Attempts are also being made through the Assistant Commissioner Hindu Reli- 
gions Endowments Board for reeopying and preserving Jnam statements record- 
-«d by the Inam Commissioner. 

2, United Prorinccs.—The United Province Rc^onal Survey Committee in 
•order to facilitate its volume of work has set up branches in Agra. Bannms, 
Allahabad and Aligarh. Prom the report of the Allahabad Committee it i.s 
learnt that examination has been made of a part of the private collections of 
manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Mohammad Ali and that a valuable maun- 
■Ecript has been purchased and several .others examined. A partial survey has 
also been made of - the records in the Commissioner’s office, Allahabad. The 
Committee’s finding i.s that although the I'ccords ore on the whole well-kept the 
indexes arc unsatisfactory. The records, in the Committee’s opinion, throw a 
flood of light on the conditions of trade, commerce and agriculture in the various 
districts composing the Allababad Dirision. and deserve to he housed in a well- 
equipped central record office. 

To the Aligarh Branch belongs the credit of unearthing two valuable, collec- 
tion of historical manuscripts. The first of these was found in the po.ssession of 
Mr. Quaiyyum Ali Khan, a descendant of Hazrat Shah Jamal, the saint. It re- 
lates mostly to the local liistory of Aligarh and has been deposited in the L 3 ’tton 
library, Muslim University, Aligarh. The second collection is oimed by Babu 
Durgr. Prasad Mathur who comes of a very old Kavastlia family of the locality 
■noled for its connexion with the Mughal ndininisfralion since the time of Aurang- 
zeb. A catalogue of the collection has been prepared by Dr. A. Halim of the 
JIuslim University and placed before llic 34th session of the Indian Histo- 
rical Records Commission held in Jaipur. Among the most interesting items 
are: a farman of Aurangzcb flGCl) granting the village of Lohari in Shnranpur 
ns a free gift; a farman of Emperor Sh.ah Alam recording the. grant of some 
lands in Amroha to Nnimil Rai. father of Sundarlal, the historian' and _an officer 
of the Imperial establishment in Delhi ; several Pcncafta.s of Mahada.ii Sindbia 
rel-fiing to land-grants; a panrana of General De Boigno (Shamshcr Jang), dated 
1700 ; a paru-.ana of Bcgam Snmni containing her .seal : .and a collection of private 
Mtors reminiscent of the early days of the introduction of postage stamps in 
India. Two very unique items in the collection are: (1) a memoir of Sundarlal 
■containing a comprehensive history of Dc Boigne and Perron and other European 
ndventnres in Sindhia’s employ ; an account, of Aligarh, Muttra and Brindabnn ; 
n history of Hindu and JIuslim rnlci's of North India; and an account of the 
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important forts like those of Shahjahanabad, Agra, Lahore, etc.; and (2) a. 
J'ainiiy journal which was l)egun by Sundarlal in 1792 and has been continued by 
his descendants. The last is in the form of a diary, each page recording {!•;; 
f/onts of a particular day. Dr. Halim, who examined both these items, is of ihe 
opinion that they contain much that is lilcely to be of value to the vesearen 
Tfojk^r. 

3. Central Province and Berar . — The Regional Survey Committee of the Pro- 
vince held a general meeting in Nagimr in October 1946, Avith Dr. P. Basu, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Indian Historical Records Commission in the Chair. The proceed- 
ings were opened by the Hon’ble Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Education Stiinistcr, Central 
Province and Berar. In his presidential address' Dr. Basu explained tlie objev- 
tivps 'of the Regional Survey Programme incUcated the general lines on which the- 
Committee should begin its Avork. To facilitate the work of survey the Commit! ee 
constituted three sub-committees to take charge respectively of the Marathi speak- 
ing area, the Hindi speaking area and Berar. The names of the Committee 
n. embers were published in the Provincial Gazette. 

During 1946, Mr. D.*G. Landge, a member of the Committee inspected the 
archives of the Sardars, the Shastris and other influential families in Nagpur and 
prepared notes on his findings. Mr. L. P. Pandeya undertook tours in the 
Ghhattisgarh division and contacted several old families. Among the materials 
found- by him mention may be made of a few Hindi manuscripts dealing with tbe- 
history of Chhatishgarh. Dr. Y. K. Deshpande, convener of the Committee dis- 
eoArered a number of historical documents in -the possession of the present ' lineal 
representatives of the family priest of the Nagpur Rajas. They inclinln docu- 
ments issued by Raghnji HI in connection Avith the management of the Bhonsla 
temple at Banaras, an original passport issued by the Nagpur princ.e to Bahinv- 
bhetta Payagtinde the famous commentator on the Milalcsliara, a copperplate 
}p-ant issued by a Raja Dip Narayan Simha to a Brahmin about 300 years back 
in Knyethe characters. Dr. Deshpande . also obtained tjro important historical 
paintings from the Jade family of Banaras, one depicting the scene of the last 
Imttle of Rani Lakshmi Bayi of Jhansi with the British forces at Gwalior and the 
other a- portrait of GoAundpant. Bundele, a hero of the battle of Panipat. In. 
January 1947, Dr. Deshpande contacted the Saoji family at Chikhli, examined 
its archives and compiled a note on the more important items in the colleetioui 
Among other finds of the Committee mention may he made of an old manuscript 
of the bo7c7^r of the celebrated Jadhao family. 

4. Bihar . — ^The Bihar Committee reports that it has been able to discover a 
large number of Persian manuscripts and some specimens of calligraphy among 
the collections of Muhammad Bycd Mahmnddu Haq, Phulwari; Babu Ganesh 
•Prasad Saxena, Diwan Mahalla, Patna city ; Hakim >Syed Mujahir Ahmad, 
Patna ; Walcf Library at Hujhwa, Saran District ; Nawabzada Ali Iljrabini 
TCfaan, Husainabad, Gaya District ; Nawabzada Syed Muhammad klelidi _ of 
Guzri family, Patna city and Mr. Jawabir Lai Suchanti, Bihar Shariff, Bihar. 
-A number of historical dooiiments and manuscripts of literary works, coin.s 
and paintings have also been traced in the possession of Cliandradhari Singh- 
of Madhubani (Darbhanga). Among other finds mention may be made of a 
few Bengali manuscripts- discovered- in the Santal Parganas. These include an 
autobiography of a Marathi gentleman and some ballads on the Santal insur- 
rection of 1855-57. 

5. Delhi . — Sir Arthur Dean, C.I.E., M.C., of the Delhi Improvement Trust 
brought to the notice of Delhi Regional Surwey Committee a A’’ery valnablfc 
colloetiou- of Persian, Arabic and Tnrldsh manuscripts in the possession of 
SUamslml Ulnma Kliwaja Hasan Nazami. The Collection comprises of 240' 
manuscripts books in diverse STib.iccts, such as, history, religion, philosophy, 
ciiomistry, goography, mathematics etc. The Committee was interested only 
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The documents ^nged from the reign of Emperor PaiTukhsiyar (ITlk-lTlP) 

tL Lj 3- f 7 a f Interesting items in the coUccl 
A U -a, . . agreement regarding the bonndaiy dispute of ri«nga 

Acfaidhara, dated_ 3760 (V.S. 1527), an order dated 1738 (VS 1795) from 
MahaTaja Damajirao Gaeinrad to Patel Modho of Sinor, and 'a letter giving 

SfnI; ? Gnnlior written by Mnnsbi Bnlwantrno to 

Mahtaji Bhagubhai of Baroda. The collection was aEo examined by Pro- 
fessor Joshi who made a selection of Modi documents. 


* Mr. Manilal Dvivedi a member of the Committee unearthed four in- 
teresting documents in the Navasari District, one of them recording the sale 
of a^siave hy a local Desai family. Two of hjs colleagues Messrs, l^mclar 
and Majumdar visited Dwarka and Beyt and made a list of unofficial records 
locally available. Some interesting papers were found in collodion of the 
pujan (priest) of Prahhaspafan in Kathiaw.ar. They inolude a letter from 
Gopatrao Mairal to Gaianan Aba of Prabhaspatan in Kodinar requesting tho 
latter not to impose any tax- on the cultivators of SnmsUmn Jeinlmswar 
Mahadco of Pi-abhas and an order from Maharaja Saynji Bao Gaekwai re- 
garding the maintenance of the temple of Aghorcsbw'ar Mnhodeo. 


At Kodinar Messrs. Kamdar and Majumdar came across a number of 
valuahle documents among the private areUives of Sbetli Vithaldas Jla'tiur- 
das, a descendant of Dcvlmran Vithal who had as?is(e:i the Barod.a Gowm- 
ment in suppressing the Vaghcr distnrbancos of 1S39. Tho document.^ in- 
clude several orders of Maharaja Sayaji Rno Gackwar granting Dcrknran 
certain rew-ards for the services rendered by him. The party also inspected 
tho private archives of Mr. Mondhe the priest at Somunth Patna. 


The future programme of the Baroda Committee includes further cx- 
plo’ralion of private archives in Kavasari and Mchsana districts, and tho 
acquisition of tho historical records owned by the family of B.aoji Appn.n 
and Balaji AppajL These records are believed to contain valuable material.? 
relating to Maratha history. 

7. KaMwndi . — The Bcgional Siiiwey Committee for tlie lOilahaudi State 
did some useful work during the year in coUahoration with the Arehacologic.il 
Department of the State. The Committee acquired ami studied same old re- 
cords in Hindi relating to tho Kaga Royal family of Chhot.nnagar, of whVh 
the ruling Naga Dj-nnstj- of Knlahnndi is a hranch. It also studied 21 p.nlm 
leaf mannscripfs wiittcn in old Oriya scripts which had some historical 
signifiennee for the Slate. The CnmudUvo. also e.Katnincd some stone inscrip- 
tions ranging from tho StU to the 12th cenfurj- A.D. which throv.- considcr- 
ahle. light on the previous history of the state both historical and cultural. 
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l^PENDIX E. 

Inspection Reports op the Dikectob op Aboheves on the Records op tdu* 

Indian States, the Residenop Records and the Centbaii Beoohds in the 

Pbovinciad custodp. 

Mysore (January, 1942). 

The Honourable the Resident in Mysore in his letter No. R.I’. 412-4lfPoI, 
dated the 4th December 1941 enquired of the Secretary to ffis Excellency 
the Crolvn Representative, -whether the Government of India could allow mo 
their Keeper of records to inspect the Secretariat recoird rooms of the Gov- 
ernment of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore who were anxious to 
improve upon their existing system of preservation and maintenanc® of 
records. The Secretary to His Excellency the Crown Representative in his 
letter No. D-3784-G|41 dated the 5th January 1942 communicated the neces- 
sary sanction of the Government of India forme to inspect the records refer- 
red to above. On my, way back from the eighteenth session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Mysore in January 1942, I stopped at 
Bangalore for two days the 26th and the 27th January and visited the record 
room of the (1) Secretariat as well as the (2) Hand Revenue Survey OlBce 
and (3) District and Taluka Record Offices. I verbally commnmcated n»y 
suggestions to Rajasevaprasakta B.T. Kesava lyangar Esq., B.A. the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore _ «!*• 
was keenly interested in the subject and gave me all the necessary faeiUtma. 
1 was taken round the record room by the Assistant Secretary and the He- 
gistrar of the Secretariat and .they helped me in every -way to carry on rKJ 
inspection there. 

* ■ . 

2. The Mysore Government are anxious to reorganise their record ^ 
at Bangalore and I hope my suggestions and criticisms will be taken in tuB 
spirit in which they are offered. The_, Chief Secretary prepared_ an excellent 
pet of rules as ' early as 1930 for the guidance' of the District and auli' 
divisional record keepers and two of these' record offices located at Bangal®** 
leave very little to he desired. There are excellent arrangements .for. efros* 
and vertical ventilation, the rooms are well lighted, the bundles are kept 
single TOWS and the only suggestion 1' have to make is that the size of ts® 
bundles may- he reduced to more convenient proportions. The oldest papers 
in these record rooms have been damaged to a certain extent by insect pesta 
but when the central record office is reorganised and brought_ np to the modern 
standard, arrangements may 'be made there for the -Deriodical fumigation o 
such manuscript records in the District and Taluka offices as may -requiro enw 
treatment. The bundles and shelves in the District and snh-divisional rccocu 
rooms are regularly cleaned and dusted. Conditions prevailing in the Land 
Revenue Survey Office are also fairly satisfactory hut 'onfo'rtunately thm^ 
fare quite different in the Secretariat itself. The muniment rooms, are Bcmi- 
dark and ill-ventilatcd .and the steel shelves, costly as they are obst^ct -light, 
and air and contribute not a little to the deterioration of the records. 
of .the records have been for safe custody kept in steel safes. The bundles 
are loosely made and heaped pellmell on one - another snb.jecting the Tmuers 
'at the bottom to an excessive permanent pressure caused by an unduly heavy 
load. Nor years the bundles have not .been dusted, nor have the shrtvns been 
cleaned as there is no regular staff for this purpose. The rooms themselvca 
arc infested by vermins and on the top most shelves -were found a large mass ot 
droppings of rats and bats. The ink is 'good, the writing in most eases lp.gibl«, 
the paper is strong a-nd should -with ordinary care last for years but tho 
method of prcsc-rvation can best bo dcseribed as primitive. The records 
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it ia true, suffered from insect and other pests but the damages so far done 
nre . not beyond repair. Some records have suffered from mildew caused by 
damp but their health can he easily restored by thymol fumigation. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the Government of Mysore can organise an excel- 
lent record oflSce which will seiwe the ordinary requirements of the adminis- 
tration and at the same time cater to the needs of the re^arch students. 


3. This raises an important question of policy. So far the Mysore 

Government have not thrown open their records to the bona-fide research 
■students but it ■will be in the footsteps of the Government of India who have 
in this respect given an excellent lead to the provincial and stales governments. 
The Indian Historical Records Commission have more than once voiced the 
feelings of their constituents and requested the Indian States through the 
'Government of India to permit bona-fid^ research workers access to their 
archives. In Mysore there is no lack of local talents. Excellent monograph.s 
have been published on the administration of Sir Mark Cubbnn and • Sir 
Thomas Munro and no less than seven papers came from Mysore scholars at 
the last session of the Indian Historical Records Commission.' Young investi- 
gators should be given- all possible encouragement and the least that the ^ 
Government of Mysore can do is to grant the state subjects the snme_ facilities 
as are ‘available to their compatriots and colleagues residing in British India 
1 believe the Mysore Government can go a step further 


4. The record otfices, as they are now constituted in India, deal with 
Government records alone. They are not authorised to take charge, of private 
archives even if the owners volunteer to transfer their custody for the benefit 
of the research students. This is a problem which the Government of India 
and the pro'vincial governments -will have to solve sooner or later. There is 
no reason why the Government of Mysore should not give them the nercs- 
f,ary lead. The monasteries and temples of Mysore have a rich store of valu- 
able historical records and so far as my information goes their archives are 
much older than those of the State. The aristocratic families of Mysore maj 
also have in-their possession equally old and valuable manuscripts. It is 
■common knowledge that private archives seldom receive from their legal 
custodians the same care and attention as official records. Sometimes the 
■owner is blissfnll.y unaware of the historical value of his family^ p^yiere. 
It will be therefore a real service to the cause of historical learning if the 
Mysore Government can sec their way to collect the private archi\-es in llie 
st.ate and provide for their housing and preservation at a convenient centTv. 
Of course the sentiments of the present owners will have to be respected in 
every way while framing the necessary rules for reflating access to 

these records. Such records in the custody of the District and Talnka offices 
as mav be of purely historic.al interest and without any administrative utility 
may also be sorted out and transferred to the Central Record^ Office at 
Bangalore where better facilities will be available for their repair and pri^ 
Bcrvation. Unless there is any serious administrative difficulty all the record 
offices located at Bangalore may bo nmalgam.atcd to ensure unity of control 
and. avoid divergence of policy. 

' I shall next proceed to the question of housing. Tlio present muniment 
rooms are exceedingly unsuitable for storing records both on account of 
stmctural defect .and limited accommodation. They .arc d.ark and damp ana 
the shelves go right np to the ceiling. “ A muniment room should be nn^ 
and well lirrlitcd and there .should bo nmulc space between the lop most shelC 
and the ceiling and at the s.amc lime siifficicnt room should be loft for future cx- 
panrion. Wliile light and .air .arc e.s.scntially neccssair for the health of o d 
■papers • direct exposure to sun is positively harmful. The building should 
llKTcforc be so planned (Anncxiirc I) as to admit plenty of light and air in 
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iiie muniment rooms -without exposing the shelres and the bundles and 
hound volumes stacked there on to- sun and draught. The shelves should be 
■within easy reach of the cleaning stalf. Bangalore has a. ' temperate cUmaht 
and the variation between the summer and winter temperature is I believe not 
very high. What the relative humidity is I do not know. These essential 
data will have to be collected before 'it can be decided whether an air con- 
ditioned building with devices for filtering the air current and maintaining a 
uniform relative humidity and temperature will he needed- The building 
must iu any case he provided with "an automatic "sprinkler system as a pro- 
tection against fire. Since the accidental bursting of a sprinkler-head may 
cause considerable damage to records if it remains undetected for some tinie, 
1he sprinkler system should be divided into small sections and fitted up with 
devices to raise separate alarms to indicate at once the section which ha.s 
been affected. 

As for the shelves enamelled steel shelves -will prove guite suitable to the 
climatic condition of Bangalore hut as Mysore is very rich in timber, seasoned 
teak wood may also he used as an alternative material. Care -will have to he 

taken in every case to provide for vertical ventilation. In the District and 

Taluka Record rooms teak bai's have been used instead of teak planking , hut 
there should not he too wide a gap between two bars as the load will not in! 

that case be equally distributed and the bundle -will sag. The bundles shoiild 

not be vertically stacked if the shelves are made of bars. Whatever may be 
selected the material, steel or teak, the racks" should be completely isolated 
from the floor to safeguard the papers, from the depredations of termites p* 
white ants if these pests are present in any number at the locality. Though 
both steel and teak are immune from termites they offer no protection to 
disagreeable materials stacked on the shelves because the pests creep along tbo 
posts and the bars imtil the bundles and volumes are reached. Roundiffg off 
of the wall and floor proves of little use as some species of termites are known 
to have tunnelled through brick masonry wall and to have appeared at unex- 
pected places. It is therefore desirable to isolate the racks from the floor 
by means of steel saucers of a convenient size filled -with a mixture of kerosene 
and creosote. As this mixture is inflamahle, proper ■ precautions against- 
an outbreak of fire should he taken. If the shelves are made of- teak wood 
the bars may further he soaked with raw creosote hut care should be taken 
not to restore the bundles or the volume on the shelves until they are com- 
pletely dried. But as teak wood is liable to he attacked by fungi. I should 
prefer steel to lalie a& the most suitable material for raclis and shelves. 

Tt is desirable that the Building should he pro-vided with a bomb and Bxo 
■proof underground vault to safeguard the more valuable records from tho 
probable consequences of air raid in time of war. This vault should _ be 
artificially ventilated and pro-vided -with the necessary shelf accommodation- 
Even in peace times the vault may serve as a safe depository for the more 
important documents now kept in the iron safes. 

it is understood that the Secretariat Record Room has at present about 
20,0!00 bundles and hound volumes of printed arid 'manuscript records. These 
ate in varying states of preservation. The great hulk of the archives belong 
to the IDtii century and the money spent on steel shelves and safes amply, 
testifies to the anxiety of the Mysore Government to provide adcquato.lv for their 
preservation. Unfortunately the present staff is numerically insumcici^ anrt 
technically ill-equipped for the task. The records are naturally of dmerent 
sizes and the large sheets have been folded and refolded to reduce them w 
a convenient dimension. The folded papers have been tied "with^ hard twine and 
on indefinite number of them has been -made into a bundle -which is^ again 
with a piece of rag. With a view to utilise every inch of the available shelf 
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tpace, •wliicli is obviously insufficient, the bundles have been stacked one on tho 
top of another. This primitive method leads to quick deterioration of paper. 
Old papers are liable to break along the folds and the risk is further enhanced 
■when one bundle is placed upon another by increasing the permanent pressure 
to which the lowest bundle is subjected. It is therefore -no wonder that many 
of the papers have- already gone to pieces and others are steadily undergoing 
tho, process of decay. Remedial measures are therefore immediately called for. 

Flattening of the folded papers would have sufficed for the preservation, 
of the records if they had been otherwise undamaged. But insect pcsls had 
been long at work and the papei-s have been also affected by mildew. They 
should therefore be adequatel 3 ' fumigated, before they are tlattencd and 
repaired. Against mildew spores thymol fumigation in an ordinary cabinet . 
by means of electrical heating provides sufficient remedy but thymol vapoiir 
causes little harm to the insect pests. More efficacious in the latter respect is 
Paradichlorobenzene which sublimates of itself in a closed chamber or box. 
Paradiehlorobenzene isj however, s'.ighth’ injurious to humai) l)cings and 
should not be used except in an air-tight cabinet. Its action is slow and tho 
bundles and bound volumes will have to be exposed to paradichlorobenzcno 
fiunes at least for ten days when the temperature is favourable ^ 

' the ‘ adult insects are to be exterminated. When the temperature is 
very low the insects arc sometimes so inert a.s to acquire considerable 
immunity from the effects of the lethal vapour. Paradichlorobenzene 
moreover has no effect on the eggs protected as they are bj' a thin shell. 
Moreover they are usually laid in tinj’’ tunnels bored in the binding 
material where the vapour is not likely to penetrate under ordinary 
conditions. More quick' and efficacious is fumigation in a vacuum chamber 
with a mixture of carbon dioxide* and ethjdene oxide. The gas is lethal to all 
insects and under tho vacuum quicklj^ penetrates to cverj’ comer and inlerstico. 
tho eggshell bursts under (lie external vacuum and the eggs arc destroyed and 
tliree hours' exposure is all (bat is wanted. It Ims_ no dclclerious erect on 
paper old and new. As records will have to be fumigated once every year it 
is for the Government of Mysore to decide whether they will provide for tho 
infinitely slower and less effective paradichlorobenzcno fumigation or in.sf.air 
a vacuum chamber with an initial expenditure of 10,0CtD rupees which however 
will prove more economic in the lon^ run if nil the odvnntn^cs arc taken inW? 
considerntion. I may add here that the experts of the British Bncords Associ- 
ation- who are usually inclined to take a conservafive view of tbiiivs havi^b 
la.st admitted the superior advantages of vacuum fumig.ation (Annexure u;. 

Next comes the question of repair. At present crumbling documents aro 
usually laminated wPh Japanese tissue paper or very thin nntiwal silk gauzes 
popularly called chiffon for strengthening them. Of the two, Japanese tis.sno 
paper is less strong and le.ss expensive, but in repairing old records not on y 
permanency but also transparency is aimed at Japanese tissue papera quickly 
get opaque .-uid have to be removed. The proems of removal is tedious and 
requires both time and expert handling. Tho more expensive chiffon however 
rives much greater satisfaction in this respect. Tnspitc of the deleterious 
action of the acid in the atmosphere on the silk fabric it is good for t-wcnl^ 
twent^’-fivo j^ars and when wotted easily comes off in a nine roll. T o 
.adhesive used in both oases is dextrine paste (Annexure ITT) iri(!i_ the usual 
qnautity of white arsenic to keep off the dcstnicfive insects. It is ho-wever 
neccssa'ry' fo note thaf (he poison is of doiihlfnl utility. It has an undcsi]> 
able rcnctiou on the cellulose in (he paper repaired and it may bo rclc.ascd 
before' long by a minute funcrus. The lalcst method of lamination (Anne.xuro 
I V ] v.nlh celjnlose acefate "ioil eliminates nltogc'-her the ncce-sify of any 
ndhc.sivo and protects (ho p.apcr hannntically enelosed wilhin fv,-n thin .sheets 
of cellulose .acefate foil from insects as welt as tho reaction of the almosphcrc. '• 
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The comparative merits and demerits of these three methods and materijili 
'iave been discussed at some length in a pamphlet issued by the Imperial 
Hecord Department and I do not propose to repeat my arguments here. It 
.should 'however be -noted that any of these repairing materials (Annexuro "V) 
may not be available in the ’market during the present vrar in large quantities 
■and all but the most urgent repairs may. have to be postpdned for the present. 

When the papers are flattened, fumigated and repaired they may be made 
into fresh bundles or if - their size permits guarded "with hand made papers 
and bound into volumes. Before making bundles the documents should bo 
paginated and placed •within a docket cover. Numbering and pagination of 
the papers are essential as otherwise records may be removed from the bundles 
without any chance of detection. The bundles should be as far as possible 
of uniform size and should not be more than 10 inches deep. Plywood 
"boards may conveniently be nsed for making bundles, but in view of the abim- 
dant supply of teak wood available at a reasonable price in the state teak boards 
may also be used for this purpose. Teak wood is sufficiently hard and light 
mod has the additional advantage of immunity from insects and termites. 
A synthetic material (Canee Tempered Hardboard) has recently been tested , 
in the Imperial Record Department Laboratory and found to be free from 
lacidic and alkaline contents. The boards are by virtue of tbeir composition 
immune from termites and insect pest. They are moreover entirely water- 
proof and -svill form a good and cheap substitute for teak and ply-'wood 
board. But the bundles even when vertically placed On the shelf will subject 
•Ibe papers to a certain amount of pressure however slight. A far better, 
-arrangement will be to store the records in fibre boxes of the requisite shape 
and size- A few circular holes may be cut into the bottom and the side 
the boxes to facilitate ventilation. Here the size, of the papers, unless it 
as exceptionally big, does not offer any difficulty. It is needless to add ttiat 
' fibre boxes are much more expensive than either leak wood or ply-wood boards 
.and will require a greater shelf place for storage purposes. 

. "When the records are not of a uniform size the following two alternative 
treatments ard suggested. When the writing is on one side only the document 
may be mounted on tliin muslin and rolled like n map or a chart or a document of ■ 
Ian inconvenient dimension may bo when flattened cut .along the folds and made 
into pages of uniform size. Care -will have to be taken not to cut very dose 
to the w'riting. These pages may after giiarding with handmade papers be 
formed into gathers and stitched "with n. shell-cover .as in other cases. But 
so far as my memor^^ goes the records in the Bangalore Secretariat -are _not 
msually of inconvenient sizes and will in most cases lend themselves to bind- 
ang or bundling. 

It is needless to point out that the records ■will have to be regularly aired ■ 
nhd cleaned. Hand cleaning has obvious defects, the dusting staff necessarily 
consists of uueducat''d menials who not s'’ldnTn niishmidl" the bri+tle T-ecards and 
Un'wittingly cause them serious harm. Dusting and cleaning should therefore 
be made hv means of electric vacuum cleaners. ' A bundle need not be removed 
'from the shelf or opened when the vacuum cleaner- is worked hut its powerful 
suecion is likely to damage the papers in the bundle, if thej'' are not of a uniform 
■size. 

The 'shelves should always ho provided in ample onautitv with some che- 
micals of pungent" sme"*! dis.agrec.ahlo to the insects. -Naphthalene halls arc 
comtnonlv supposed to he one of sanh effective deterrents. But naphthalene bnU.s 

liable to evaporate very quickly and experience in the Imperial Record 
Departin»'nt shmvK that nauhthalene hlopt-c sc’-r-o this -nurposc hotter as they last 
the effect of constantly inhaling the vapour of naphthalcno 
~on the general health of the record room staff deserves investigation. No 
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hannfol result has hitherto been noticed in onr muniment rooms at Delhi.* 
Leather hound volumes should be treated with -a leather preservative mixture- 
every two or three years. It is my experience that the preservative mixture 
retains the quality and the • flexibility of leather binding; for a longer time and 
fima accounts for a substantial saving in the cost of rebinding (Annexuro VI). 

So far I have dealt with the question of preservation and storage. If tho 
Mysore Government decide to throw open their records to the bona-fide research’ 
students a handbook -will have to be prepared for their guidance and ready 
reference. But even if the record office is ti-eated as an ordinary adjunct of 
the Secretariat hand lists and indexes will have to be prepared to facilitate tho 
iwntino work of supplying requisition and to check from time to time the 
archives with a view to preventing unauthorised removal and destruction. Thi^ 
inevitably leads to. the question of the administrative and the teclmical stall. 
At present there is no technical staff and the administrative staff consists of four 
c^ks only. As I have already observed a menial staff will also, have to bo 
appointed for regular cleaning of the shelves and the records. As we do not 
know the exact number of sheets to be flattened, fumigated, repaired and made 
into bundles it is very difficult to form an accurate estimate of the numerical 
strength of the necessary staff fAnnexure VIT). This will be determined not 
only by tho amount of work expected from the staff employed but also b 5 ' tho 
time by which the work is to be accomplished. I do not think that more than 
ten per cent of the manuscript records stand in need of major repairs and a 
trained mender will without much difficulty be able to flatten 1,000 .sheets per 
month under normal conditions. Indexing is however a complicated work 
demanding special Imowledge and technical equipment and the progress will 
_ dqpend much upon the character and the condition of the documents to • ho 
indexed. It may not be possible to have the entire staff trained at tho ontset 
but a few intelligciit hands may be sent to the Imperial Record Department 
for training in the different branches of preservation and archives administra* 
tion. .Eajsevaprasakta htr. B. T. Kesha v Aiyanger recently paid a visit to 
the Linporiail Record D, apartment and will no doubt be able to appreciate tho 
value of such training. As the trainees will in their turn have to train Iherf 
eolloagpies on their return to Bangalore short .and hurried training, of a p^ 
ftmetory nature will be absfolutely useless. I am therefore of opinion that tho 
selected persons should he prepared to work at Lew Delhi for a , minimuiu 
period of six months. Although the technical experts of the Imperial Record 
Department will always be prepared to help their Mysore colleagues whenevrf 
« kentific problem is referred to them, at least ono of the > trainees s^nld 
bo a science graduate competent to mtajh^nttythoc^^ 

hero and the relevant papers published in SaentiBo Journals of America and 

Enrope. 

To snm up my recommendations arc as follows : 

(1) A CentrnT Record Office shouTd bn orpauised nt Rnnpnlore where all 
the relevant secretariat records should be. conccntr.atcd . Tho 
record office should he authorised to take elmrc-c of such pnvato 
archives as may he transferred to its custody by them legal 


owners. 


(2) An isolated building should he constructed for the record office on 

modem lines, provided 'with modem shelving and fire appliances.’ 

(3) A person well versed in Indian History after nectary toinin^ 

shonld ho placed in charge of the record office. He should have 
for one of his Assistants a science graduate trained in the scicntw 
of archives, -repair and preservation..- ' 
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(4) A vacuTun fumigator should be installed. 

(5) Documents should be fumigated, flattened, paginated, docketed, 

numbered, (with year and month) and made into bundles.’ 

(G) Teak wood boards or synthetic tempered hard-boards of suitable 

size and soft twine should be used for making bundles. 

(7) Records should be dusted and aired at regular internals. 

(8) At present the most urgent repair work slhould be dop^ with the 

repairing materials available in the market. [Flattening should 

be expedited and chemicals recommended should be used. 

(9) A portion of the old records should be th^o^vn open . for historical 

research. 

(10) Research rules should be framed to allow access to the records only 

to the honaflde research scholars. 

(H) Indexing of records should be immediately started with' an efficient 

staff. 

(12) A suitable staff should be appointed for the record office. 

ANNEXUBE n 
Pdmigation 

Thymol Furnigation is being practised in the Imperial Record Department 
as an immediate preventive measure against mildew whose incidence during 
moist and warn weather increases rapidly. Thymol vapour certainly checks 
mildew giy)wth but its effect is not %’!ei 7 lasting. In thjis system of thjmol 
fumigation records are spread over perforated shelves enclosed in a wooden 
ehamher and thymol crj’stals, placed in a watch gloss are made to vapor^ 
from below by appl 3 dng heat with a view to saturate the , closed space with 
thymol vapour. Records infested with mildew are first cleaned and then 
fumigated for 24 to 72 hours. The cost of each chamber is about Rs. 50. and 
that of thymol Bs. 7. per lb. Consumption of thymol per chamber per month 
is not likely to exceed one pound. 

Paradichlorobetuiene Fumigation. — ^Records may also be fumigated with 
paradichlorobenzene which is a white p'owder subliming at the ordinary tem- 
perature. The fumigation must he done in a closed chamber or a .steel box 
in which records are placed in alternate layers with p-dichlorobenzene dusted 
■on a stretched linen. The cost of each lb. of p-dichlorobenzenc is Rs. 1-2-0 
only. 

Vacuum Fumigation .—The bc.st method of preventing damage to records 
by insects and fungi is to fumigate them in a vacuum vault. In vncnnin 
fumigation commodities are placed in a gas tigh!t steel chamber and a laige 
proportion of thjc air is removed and replaced with a gas lethal to insects. It 
is the most effective remedy hitherto known because the fumigant pcnctrato 
into pores and interstices and kills the insects as weU as their lan-ae within 
a short time.. Lack of oxygen renders insects more susceptible to a Icllinl gas. 
The bimdles which presumably contain brittle records need not be opened, ns 
they have to be during ordinary, fumigations. The fumigants arc sometimes 
<]uitc poisonous, but the use of a vacumn fumigation vault makes the detection 
of any lenk.nge rather ensv, so that operators are quite safe. 

Hydrocyanic acid, Ethylene chloride. carbontetrndiloride, carhon- 
bisulphidc, Ethylene oxidecarbonodixidc, Iffethj'l formato-carbondioxido— all 
these fumigants arc 100 per cent effective for killing all storage insects within 
24 hours and they have no deleterious effect on paper. A fumigation chamber 
(4i ft X6 ft X ^ suitable for the vaennm fumigation of records can b« 
obtained from the Gnnrditc Corporation, Chicago, IHinois, at a cost of $ 3,000 
i.c., Rs. 13,000 inelnding freight ehaigcs. The operation of tlic chamber i.s easy 
and inexpensive though this must be done under expert supervision. 



AIWEXDBB III 

Dextrine Paste 


The use of an adhesive for repairing work is indispensable. In making 
a choice we must see that the adhesive does not form a delicious food for insect^ 
or a nice medium for the growth of fungi or bacteria. Any adhesive ' must 
therefore contain preservatives for the pure starchy material as also insecticide 
and fungicides for keeping away insects and fimgi. Dextrine paste, supplied, 
by the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works may be used for this 
purpose. Its formula is given below for information. 

Dextrine . , 6 lbs. , 

Water - ,.10 Ibs.i 


a. 


Oil of cloves . . ozs. , 

SatErol IJ ozs.; f 

White Arsenic . . 25, ots. 

The paste is poisonous to human beings but there is no danger of handling 


ANNEXDIiE IV 

Note on Preservation of Rboobds, 
(Not appended) 


ANOTUXURB V 
Repairing Materials 


Serial 

No. 


1 


2 


3 


Name of materials 


Betaieino. — 

Handmade' paper . . 

•Tapaneae Tissue paper 

Chiffon . . . . , . . 

Dextrine Paste 

Prebee vattve 

heather Preservative mixture 
Thymol 

Naphthaline Brick 
Creosote oil. 

DrscEiraoN or i&tplemekts EEgtOBED- 

Knifo 

scissors 

needles 

slice 

cups 

plates 

mnlmul 

trays 

hrush 

hand press 


Yearly consumption. 


10 reams. 

10 reams. 

320 yds of if* width. 
600 lbs. 


84 lbs. 

10 lbs. (for one chamber). 

1 brick of 1 lb. for every ten running 
ft. of shelf space. 
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AITNEXURE VI 


Leather Preseuvatito 


Leather Preservative . — Tanned leather of pood quality is a vei-y stahlo 
substance but in adverse eii'eumstanees it is liable to attack from insects and 
fungi. The leather may also undergo general deteidoration and drying up 
thus losing its flexibility . The durability and keeping quality of leather can be 
greatly enhanced liy the application of a leather presen-ativo containing ■vraxy 
substances and insecticides. A formula of dressmg for leather boolc-l)indings, 
Tvliicli has been developed at llie British IMu.scum, London, is given here. 

Lanoline, anhydrous 7 oz. (a\oir) 

Beeswax i oz. (avoir) 

Cederwood oil 1 oz. (fluid) 

Haxano fl oz. (fluid) 


The binding should be cleaned with a wet sponge, allowed to diy for two 
or three days and then the dressing is to be well rubbed in. Next day it should 
be polished. After .some experience it will bo seen whether any modifications 
in this formula are desirable in order to suit the climatic conditions at Poona. 


ANNEXURE VII 
PROPO.SED ESTABUSHMENT 


Serial 

No. 

Designation 

Qualification 

W^ofk 

1 

Number 
of st.afT. 

1 

Offirer-in-Chargo of the 
Central Records Office. 

yiust be a scholar in 
History preferably 
with a'forcign degree 
and published works. 

Administrative head of 
the Department. 


2 

Superintendent 

M. A. in History 

Supervision of work 
of the Assistants and 
also administrative 
work. 

1 

3 

Technical Assistant 

yr. Sc. in Rbysical 
Chemistry or Applied 
Chemistry. 

Preservation of records 
and relevant admin- 
istrative work. 

1 

4 

Tirst Division.Assistnnts 

M.A. in Historj' 

Indexing and other 
Htor.ary work, also 
.some administrative 
work". 

4 

r, 

Second Division As.sis- 
tants. 1 

B. A. in History and 
B.Sc. with Physics 
and Chemistry. 

I 

Do. 

0 

i 

0 

iThird Division clerics 

yfatriculatcs 

Routinonnd typing etc. 

10 

7 


Non-AIafrics 


. 0 

8 

yienders . . i 


Repairing of docu- 
ments. 

12 

0 ' 

Daftaris 

' 


s 

10 

Dusting-l'c.arcrs 

I 

- 

10 



1 

■ Total • .. 

G1 


Ii433MofAdcn 
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TKe Office may be divided into following branches : 

1. Research — All work in connection with research and supply of infor- 

mation from records to the Government and the Public. 

2. Preservation — ^All work in connection with the work of preservation 

, ■ of documents. 

3. Indexing — Indexing of all records. 

4. Supply — Supply of requisitions to all Departments of the Governmentj 

^search Scholars etc. 

5. General — Building, Librai'y and all other miscellaneous matters. 

N.B. — The staff required in connection with the preservation of records 
should be immediately appointed. The total strength of .the staff may be 
reduced if the Indexing scheme is not given effect immediately. 

^ Rajputana Residency, Mount Ahn (October 1944). 

T 

1. Not much was knomi about the Residency records at Mount Abu 
previous to 1943. In that year a series of questions was addreped to all the 
Residencies in India with a view to eliciting certain information about the 
historical documents in their custody. It was then discovered that the . bid 
manuscript records at the Residency Secretariat,- Mount Abu, were not, in - a 
good state of preservation. Steps were immediately taken by Hon’ble the 

Resident for their repair and renoration and an expert Menrter was, at his 
request, deputed from the Imperial Record Department to take np the work. 
As there in at present a dearth of repairing materials in the nmrket a small 
stock was lent to the Residency by the Imperial Record Department so that 
this important work might noc suffer further delay. A good .start has been 
made, the period of the deputation of the Imperial Record Department 
mender has been extend.ed and be is not only repairing the old records hut 
also training four of' the Residency daftaris in nieniliiig fra:dle )ViiT!crs -^vith 
chift’on and tissue paper. The continuity .of this useful work is, therefore, 
well assured. , , 

2. In liis D.O. No. F. 1G(2)-Gi44, dated the 31st August 1944, the 
Vndcr Secretary, Political Department, informed me that it would be greatly 
appreciated if I could pay a visit to the headquarters of the Rajputana 
Agency and see the state of records and give advice for their proper 

maintenance. Accordingly I -went ,to Ahu in the last week of October and 
inspected the records there from the ,25th to. the. 28th, 

3. Mj' observations and suggestion^ ' are intended to help the Residency 
staff and not to disparage' theif work. ' It must , not be forgotten that there 
is no one at the Residency Secretariat spetially .trained to look after records 

,.and the clerks and daftaries do not lack in, zeal and goodiHll though the 
necessary scientific knowledge • and • experience may be .wanting. . i ’ 


4. The records are located iu the strong Secretariat Building of the 
Residency at Ahu. The main record room is ori the oast wing of the ground 
.noor,. ; Sqme . records are kept in a passage (in a woodefl - almirnli) ■ on the first 
itoor and some in an adjacent office room while the remainder, I uilder.stand, 
floor, lb jail these rooms sitting accommodation has been 
provmed for the assistants and clerks; . , . 
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5. The records have not so far been catalo.^ed and the Ee;»istrar told 
me that there is no hand list either. Obriously stock taking in the proper 
sense is not possible under these eireuinstanccs and no loss, if any, can be 
easily detected. Vei-nacular records are being at present indexed by a re- 
employed assistant and the fen- slips I examined \s-ere on the proper lines. 
His vrovk when completed ivill remove an nx’gent need bnt its progi'css, as he 
Tvorks single-handed, must necessarily be slow. In the absence of any index 
it is not easj' to locate any old English record when required and the Registrar 
cited an instance of an agi'ecment which was discovered accidentally after 
being given up as lost or non-existent. The old records are not needed for 
day to day work and most of the English eori-espondence are, I believe, 
availai?le in the Imperial Record Deixartment either in original or in transcrijx- 
tion. But in the absence of any list it is not possible to set apart those 
records of which no copy is available elsewhere and ^ei’e is no reason why 
any loss should not be guarded against. The cataloguing and indexing of 
the records are, therefore, uigently called for. 

6. IVo other points may also be mentioned in thi.s conneetion. Records 
arc usually classified according to tbeir sources. At Abu, bowcvei’, it has 
been found more convenient to ela-ssiCy them according to the States with 
which they are concerned- All manners of information may therefore be 
found either in the same file or scattered in a number of tiiorn. It may not, 
therefore, be possible for an rniployec, not intiniately familiar with the lile.s, 
to locate a ]>articnlar item of information rrithin a given time without an 
exhaustive index. 

7. His Excellency tlie Crown Representative has been ixleascd to throw 
open ail Residency records prior to 1881 for inirposes of Jiistorical I’csoarcli. 

(Vide Resolution XXI, iiage 40, part I. I.H.R.C. Prors Vol. XIX). So 

far no research student has eoino forward to study any section or .seric.s of 

records in the custody of the Rajputana Agency but tlio possibility of research 
scholars claiming this privilege in the near future cannot be entirely ruled 
out and an index and guide book will prove of great seiwicc to them. Rules 
rcguLiting access to the Residency archives may also be framed in anticij)a- 
tion of the likely demand. (T.R.D. rules may be seen in this connection). 

S. The Kc'jis'r.'ir emiuired whether an expert from the Imperial Record 
Department could bo deiiuto<l to Abu to undertake the indexing work should 
it he sanctioned by the requisite authorities. I regret that none from the 
indexing section can for the jiresent be spared without serioits detriment 

to the work of .this Department. On the otlier hand most of the senior 

assistants and clerks t>t' the Residency h’ccrotariat. 1 am told, are due to 
retire shortly but it will not be possible to make any pcimaneut appoinfnicnt 
during the war. This ri'nder.s the selection of a ^.snit.ible tier.snn for trainin': 
in the Imperial Record Dei)nrtment pcetiii.arly diiTieult. The effieieney of the 
administrative ."nd technical staff of the record room will depend not a little 
. upon the quality of snpervi.sion whieli again will he determined to a gre.nt 
extent by the e.vperienee and tecbnieal knowledge of the .supervising ofliccr. 
In- lhc interest of the valuable records in the custody of the Residency 
Secretariat it is- ex-pe<’tcd that some means will be found by the depnrtmnit 
concerned to circumvent this dinieulty. A .set of indo.ving niles is enclosed 
herewith for nsc at Abu. 

^ ' S. 'Apart from actual loss there is another nsk to be avoided tiiat of 

misplacement of records. If a document i.s by mistake or design' placed in 
a -wrong, place it may not be located even hftcr a laborious and prolonged 
sea'rch. Caro- .should, therefore, bO'! taken to note its destination whenever a 
pnpec .is removed from- its original plaee. ■ At Abu, however, no requisition 
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-slip indicating tlie name o£ the borrower and the purpose of the loan is used. 
A paper may be removed from its shelf or' pigeon hole by any clerk or assistant 
without leaving any clue as to its future movements. Moreovei’j a paper: 
once removed maj'- be merged in the file for which it is temporarily required 
for au indefinite period. At present there is nothing to ensui’e its punctual 
retur-u and correct restoration. No one shotild, therefore, be permitted to 
reniove any paper witbont leaving a requisition slip (sample enclosed). 

10. This raises the important question of unrestricted access to the 
muniment rooms. At present all members of the Kesidency staff have free 

access to all the records and are at liberty to remove any paper without any 
reference to an officer specially responsible for its safe keeping. If possible 
aU the records should be placed in one room or set . of connected rooms to 
which people other than the record room staff should not ordinarily be per- 
mitted access. The records should be placed in charge of an officer specially 
adjoined to look after their safe kee])ing, to supply requisitions and to ensure 
the punctual return and restoration of the records loaned out. Smqldng 
should not be permitted either in the muniment room or in the adjoining 
corridor. 

11. I may now turn to problems relating to preservation. In his letter 

’No. 3f dated the dth September 1M4, tbe How’ble the Nesldewt referred 

only to 113 volumes of records originally belonging to defunct residencies of 
which Iwent 5 '^ one were badly damaged. But the number of records in actual 
need of renovation Avhen the entire stock is taken into account far exceeds 
this .estimate. The four daftaris under training now will have sufficient work 
for many years to come and a permanent repairing staff of greater strength 
maj', therefore, he provided for. In my opinion two more daftaris may be 
appointed to receive training under the Imperial Record Department mender 
-'.during his stay at Abu. 

12. It will he uneconomic to suggest the use of costly scientific apparatus 
for a record room of limited size. The ordinfti'y methods, though compara- 

lively_ less effective, are therefore recommended- ,-A-bu mainly suffers from 
excessive humidity and insect pests. Air conditioning of the building and 
vacuum fumigation are negatived for financial reasons. The mildew caused 
ijy a high percentage of humidity from which many of the papers suffer as w^ell as 
the insects I'uay be tcmpor.irily put out of action by simple fumigation with 
paradichlorobenzene. All that is necessary is an aii’_ tight box in which the 
:papeis to be fumigated should be kept for a period of ten days. Para- 
dicblorobenzcne sublimates of itself and kills the mildew spores as well as 
insects both adults and larvae. Periodical fumigation will fairly provide 
.against the adverse effects of excessive humidity and i-avages of insect pests. 
Naplitbalene bricks may be kept on the shelves as a deterrent to insects. 

13. To protect the records from w'hite ants, known to he present at Ahu, 
ihc racks should be isolated from the flood by means of saucers filled with 
a mixture of crude creosote and kerosene oil. If the racks are actually 

infested with termites (white .ants) the shelves .should be treated avith' 

• ercosoie but the impers should on no account be restored until the shelves 
nro completely dry. Proper ventilation goes far to prolong the life of papers 
.and open racks are to be prefen’cd to closed almiralis and pigeon holes- But 
at a place of Abu’s record of humidity and in rooms’ exjioscd '■ to heavy 
firauglit I should hesitate to recommend tbe. use of open . racks. ■■ 

Stem cases properly ' enamelled are to he preferred to wooden almirahs' for 
the timber retains a certain amount of liquid material oven when it ; is) well 
seasoned -and 'Is, therefore, liable to be attacked by soma fungi. >3teel casck 
may not be available for some years to come, care should, therefore, bo taken 
to keep - the almu-ah and -wooden 'shelvos' serupulonsly elchn and dry.' 'A^ 
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suitable staff for dusting tbe records and tbeir receptacles should therefore 
he immediately employed. Two dusting bearers should, in my opinion, be- 
able to do the work satisfactorily but they should he trained not to roughly 
handle brittle papers. Vacuum cleaners may be employed with greater safety- 
where the bundles are of uniform size and papers do not stick out. Some 
of the tin cases of the pigeon holes were found to be rusted. The rust 
should be removed and the tin eases should be painted or enamelled as a 
preventive against future oxidisation. 

34. The leather bound volumes should be treated with a preservative 
mixture (formula given below) every three years. The mixture may be had 
from Messrs. B.C.P.W. of Calcutta. 

15. The writings on old documents are liable to fading. In a place 
like Abu where the number of such faded documents is not likely to be 
large temporary revival of the writing by chemical process or the use of 
Ultra violet rays is not recommended. A typist competent to read such 
documents and to restore the reading with reasonable accuracy may be 
employed for preparaing tj’ped copies of faded records. 

16. I need not refer in details to the evil effects of the ■ practice of 
punching holes through old records and tying them in a bunch now in vogue 
in the Residency Secretariat Old records should be guarded with hand made 
papers and should be stitched through the guards alone. A specimen pre- 
pared by the Imperial Record Department mender durino- my stay at Abu 
has met with the approval of Hon’l)le the Resident. The papers when 
treated in this manner will need wider covers and 27000 blue covers will 
have to be replaced.- This is hardly a practical proposition at the present 
moment and as a temporary measure I should suggest tliat the covers may 
be guarded with a strip of linen or strong paper to secure the necessary 
size. 


17. The weeding rules appear to be fairly satisfactory but it is not 
clear whether they apply to the pro-mutiny records as well. In the Imperial 
Record Department pre-mutinj' records are not weeded at all. Every care 
should be taken to prevent indiscriminate weeding specially because it i.s 
not .always easy to determine the value or importance of a particular docu- 
ment. I have somotimc.s received from der>artmcu(s of the Government of 
India requisition for records weeded out twenty ycar.s earlier, lily proposals 
relating to weeding arc now* under the consideration of the Govci-nmcnt of 
India and their considered opinion may he awaited. iMcanwhilc the weeding 
operations may ho .snspondod. t 

t.'*. With I'cgard to the current records the Imperial Secretariat proce- 
dure .should be strictly followed. It was noticed that a recorded ca.=o 
contained jiniiers on several subjects under one bend or subject on the cover. 
Tlic inconvenience of surdi a practice is obrious particnlarly in the nb.sonce 
of .any index. Tbe filing clerk will have to depend on bis memory and carra' 
every thing in his head and references will bo difficult to locate. A large 
mass of papers of a routine type, which may be safely weeded nffer a few 
ycar.s, will get intermixed with important records marked for iiermanent 
presorvalion. The Secretariat procedure is to start separate files on dift'eront 
snh j.-’ct s. 

I:). In conclusion, I should like to record niy ohligalions to Rai Saliib 
Giibti) Cbnndra Jain, the Rogi'irar, for his co-operation and courtesy. lie 
is keenly interested in the welfare of Hie records of Aim. and but for his 
willing help and assistance my insjiection would have remained incomplete 
in .some respeclb’. 
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20. My findings and recommendations are briefly stated below for ready 
reference : — 

(1) All records current or otbcnvise should be concentrated in one 
room and placed under the unified control of one responsible 
officer. 

(2) hlinisierial staff not directly concerned •with the record room 

should have no access to it and smoking in. the record room 
should be strictly prohibited. 

(3) Records should not he supplied without a requisition slip properly 

• filled and signed. 

(4) A cheek list of all records should he prepared. A quinquennial 

checking of- all records should he provided for. 

(5) Record rooms should he provided with regiilar dusting arrange- 
ments,_ hTaphthaleno bricks should be used libera.lly on the shelves. 
The tin-covers of the pigeon holes should he treated with paint. 

^ (6) A suitable staff for manual .repair and mechanical and chemical 

methods of preservation should he employed, - - 

(7) Leather boimd volumes should be treated with a preservative 

mixture at regular intervals. • . 

(8) Old records should 'he regularly fumigated. 

’ (9) Rules governing access to records should -be framed, Indexes and 

a Guide to the records should be .prepared. : 

(10) AiTangement for typing faded documents should be made. 

(11) Weeding of records should be suspended till fresh rules framed 
by the Government of India are available. 

(12) In dealing with current files the Secretariat procedure should be 

strictly observed. 

(13) A suitable person from the Residency staff preferably a science 

graduate should be sent lor ti’aining in the Imperial Record 
Department or in the ' alternative a fully trained Imperial Record 
Department Diploma holder should be appointed to take charge 
of the Residency records. 


Jaipur (November 1944). 

^ deeply grateful to His Highness the ]\Iahara.ja of Jaipur and TTig 
^ghness s Prime Minister, Sir Mirza Ismail, for kindly permitting me to 
inspect the old historical records of the .state. The records d.ete hack to the 
impmial Mughal days and their histoi-ical value and importance have never been 
quosuioned. Ihair preservation is therefore a subject of national mt crest and 
1 Jmvo no <^^bt that eveiy student of Indian history -will appreeiato the care 
■\vlneh H^hness’s Government has so lon.g taken for their housing and 

renoigtion. The seienee of Archives keeping lias however made rapid strides 
O ' late and I suggest that the state of things at , present prevailing in the 
' oflicc is capable of further improvement I do not in the least 

that the officers concerned have not done their level best to 

to tlinfi- ®^anuseript in their custody with the optimum conditions necordino- 
lo tiieir resources and light. l 
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Though the records -svere not ordinarily open to the nuhlic I understand 
that about 1924 some scholars were permitted access to the record oilice and 
was discovered that the old manuscripts had already suffered much from the 
ravages of time, climate and insect pests. The Jaipur Government then 
asked for the loan of an, expert jraulatn and a mender from the Impenal 
Becord Depaidmeut and Maulavi Md. Israil Klian and Sham Sundar Addi 
were deputed to arrange and repair the old historical maimseripts omied by 
the State. IVhile at Jaipur Addi trained a few of the local men in tbe art 
of mending fragile records with Chiffon and tissue papers. During the last 
twenty years nearly 30,000 documents have been flattened and repaired. The 
lai-ger papers o.g. farmans, nishans and h(tslc-td-hukuvis have been made 
into rolls and placed into tin cj-linders and the smaller sheets — largely 
akhbarat or eontemporai'j' news letters have been placed imder docket covers 
and made into bundles. The mended records are in a satisfuetoiy state of 
preseiwation . But there are about twenty bastas or more accm'atelj* buchqas 
of old manuscripts still to be attended to. 

The repaired documents have been registered separately in English, Urdu 
and Hindi and their contents and character have been briefly noted. In some 
eases Urdu translations of certain documents have been prcj>ared and efforts 
have been made to transcribe some of the farmans. Bo syst^atic plan could 
be followed and not much progress has been achieved, I have been told, as 
there is no adequate staff for this technical work. A tjentativc arrangement 
of the repaired reeoi’ds in chronological oi’dcr has been attempted but the 
Superintendent of the Records informed me that a recent scrutiny has many 
innecuracies . The Register will therefore have to be thoroughly i-ovised and 
the translations or synopses will also have to be carefully compared with the 
originals. This however is hardlj' possible until a properly qualified staff 
of sufficient numerical strengtlr is enlisted. I loamt from the Superintendent 
tliat at present such work is done by him and his colleagues out of oflice hours. 

!The unrepaired records have not yet been listed and classiiied. Bo loss 
from these bastas can therefore be checked or detected. The manuscripts in 
these bastas are in an advanced state of decay. They have suffered from the 
natui-al efleets of ageing as well as from rav.ages of inseet.s. J have .also 
noticed big prdches of moulds on nianj' of these papers caused by excessive 
humidity. It is needless to say that these papers maj- suffer iiTcparahlc 
damage unless they are immediately attended to. It appears that so far the 
repairing staff has been mending 1,500 manuscripts .sheets per year’ or 
.ajjproximutely 5 manuscript sheets per day (maldng allowance for holidays). 
At this rate most, of the unrci)aired records will have to wait for many years 
before they are finally renovated .and in the meantime their condition will 
orogi’cssivciy dotcriorato. Tlic mending operations will therefore have to be 
•considerably accelerated and tbe staff of menders -will Iherefore have to b'3 
proportionafclv strengthened. 

The mender deputed from the Tmiierinl Record Dcie!rim'>nt in 302! v.as 
slrillcd in ordinary motliods of repair. He was however mif.'imiii.ar vnfii the 
latest scientific process of renovation. I liave not vnih me the luoess.irv. chart 
of fcmpcrahire and humidity of Jaipur but from the condition of the unrepaired 
manusoriiits inspected by mo it is not nnrea.sonnble t-f) eonelnde tliaf tbe pereenfc- 
nao of relative humidity in some month.s of (be yc.ar i.s probably high .as other- 
wise (he ranmisen'pfs in question would not have suffered pcrc''p(ib!y from. 
TOonld.s. If therefore follows tlmt repaired paner.s arc also sniTering. tliongli 
imnorceplibly at pro.scnt, from th’o .same climatic conditions, Roth tlio 
To.pnircd and unrepaired pnper.s should therefore he sy.stcmaficall\- fumigated 
with thymol or paradichlorohcnr.cnc. 
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!Ehe Lousing- of tlie records leaves much to be desired. The old historical 
records used to be housed iu a big ground floor room in the outer court-yard 
of the city palace. Thej’- are now being shifted to a long rectangular -wing 
on the first floor. A muniment room need not be an architectural masterpiece 
but the Jaipur’ manuscript records deserve a building worthy of them. An 
ideal record building should provide ample monng space, ventilation and light 
without exposing th'e manuscripts directly to the sun. It is seldom realised that 
the sun and heat do more harm to papers than water. Wet 
papers if dried in the shade hardly suffer any pei-manent damage 
but papers exposed to the sun quicHy turn brittle and become 
discoloured. If it is proposed to promde Jaipur records with - ideal 
oonditions of preservation a new building on the latest lines should be cons- 
hradtcd. As variation in temj)[3frature and humidity is often harmful to the 
health of old papers the new building should be airconditioned so tliat a 
uniform temperature of about SO^F and a uniform relative humidity of 
about 55 per cent may be maintained with arrangements to filter the incoming 
air current. ^ 

lin such a building the minimum an’angement for dusting records should 
suffice. But the records as they are housed at present require careful and 
constant dusting. Unfortunately there is no , dusting staff at the Jaipur 
Seeord Office. Nor is there any deterrent against insect ppsts. Steps 
should bo taken to remove these deficiencies as early as possible. 

The efficiency of the repairing and dusting staff -svill natui’ally depend 
mainly, if not wliolly, on the quality of superifision. The supervising officer 
must be familiar with the latest advancements in the Ai’chivcs science for he 
will h.nve often to taclde unaided problems peculiar to ; his own locality. A 
suitable officer may therefore he sent for training in the Imperial Record 
Depaifment. If he und-ergoes the full course of training he will he competent 
2 iot only to look after the technical work of preseiu’-ation hut also to supervise 
such work of academic interest and administrative utility as, indexing, 
cataloguing, classification and -ouhlicalion. 

The Record office staff now actually ■^vork in the muniment rooms in close 
proximity to the records. This is hardly desireahle as a careless act un- 
consciously committed niay sometime do permanent harm to the records. It 
is therefore desirable that none but the dusting and servicing staff should 
ordinarily work in the muniment room and separate office rooms should be 
provided 'for the administi’ative and clerical staff. 

The Superintendent of Records is to be congi’atulated on liis . zeal and 
energy. Bn,t for his anxiety' to do his best for tlie papers in his charge he 
would not have gone out of his way to transcribe fragile papers that he felt 
should not be ordinarily handled and to ti-anslate Persian records which cannot 
he easily read by persons irnfamUiar -nfith sbikasta style of waiting. He does 
not suffer from Complaseency aud is fully coneious of the impei’fections noted 
above. Ho will doubtless make the maximum use of fresh facilities that may 
he made available to him. 

The Supeiintendent very Idndly took me to th'e Dowani Hazuri section of 
the records which forms the main bulk of his charge. Some of these records, 
be o.xplaiuod to me, are two to three centuries old and are likely to throw 
Mportant light on the social and economic histoi’v of Jaipui'. The records 
have been made into bundles of vaaying sizes and the pi’csent raannei’ of their 
storage I regret to note militatc.s against the most elementary pi’inciples of" 
preservation. The bundles are often too big, too heavy, too . tightly bound 
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and the margins of the papers have in most cases been frayed due to friction 
ag.aijist th-o shelves. The shelves themselves are in many cases infested vith 
boring- insects from which the manuscripts are to be profeefed. Xnplithalene 
and other deten-ent chemicals are conspicuous by their absence. Old papers 
should not be subjected to imdue pressure or weight but for lack of space the 
bundles have not only been placed on the top of one another but stored anjTvhere 
the least room is available. In fact the place appears more like a godown than 
a record I’oom. There is no arrangement of dusting and 1 am afraid nothing 
so far has been done for repairing the records in this section. What is urgentlv 
wamted is_ (1) more shelf space, (2) splitting up of tlis bulky bundles into 
packets of smaller manageable size and (3) their redistribution on the shelves 
in a proper manner to avoid over loading and over crowding. 

I had no occasion to see the cun-ent records. CuiTent records of to-day 
are historical I’ceords of to-moiTow and demand the same amount of care though 
in their ease preventive measures may he more necessary than curative remedies. 
If they are properly housed, shelved, dusted and fumigated no expenditure for 
their repair and renovation may be called for in the noai- future. Care .should 
however be taken for selecting tlio right kind of ink and paper for arebives 
marked for peimanent preservation. 

The Superintendent of Records told me that the archives in bis custody are 
housed in five different places. The inconveniences of such dispersal are 
obrious. Centralisation will ensure both economy and efficiency, technical 
as well as administrative. Wide dispersal is called fw only in times of -war 
emergenej' when the ai-ea in the archives office is located is liable to enemy 
bombing. In normal times centralisation -mil pro-vide for better servicing 
and more efficient supendsion. If it is decided to store all the recox-ds of the 
state in an air-conditioned up-to-date muniment x’oom provided with the latest 
technical appliances for I'cpair and renovation it is to be considered wliotlicr 
the valuable old manuscripts of the potlukUana also cannot be with advantage 
transferred to the care of the archives department. 

This necessax'ily leads to a question of policy alxoiit -svhifb T am not compe- 
tent to give any opinion hut it may not be hrdevani to point out that the 
coneenti’ation of all manuscripts, literary and lii&lorical und-U’ (ommon control 
and supeiwision does not necessarily me.an tin-owing lliein .all ojicn irrcsjxectivo 
of their age, state of preservation and general oliaraclor to the research 
schoL-irs who so far had no access to them. T may liowover jxoint out tlml in 
response to a resolution of tlie Indian Hisloiical Records Commission the 
Govex'nment of India have tin-own open the great bulk of their in-cmtitiny .and 
cniTent records (from the earliest times to ISSO) to the bonafide sindents of 
hisloiy. Snell a concession must necessaiily be limited by the siqn-cme need 
of providing for the safety .and integrity of the records lliemselves. The oldest 
records of the Govoriuncnt of India do not date before 17-lS. The Jaipur 
records .are much older and the more fragile of them should not be frenuontly 
handled, iiloreover it may be necessary to withhold some of tlie old rerords 
from the research sfuduits in public interest. These difficulties liowevor are 
nol in.sunej-able. A seruliny in the first place may be made by a re-Tionsilde 
officer of fJie state if it is decided to accept the lend and emulate the example 
of the Government of India and manuscript records nmv be dh'Idcd into two 
cafevories — public and private. Tim fragile papers of the first eafegorv may 
be fr.-niscribcd .and the transcription only may be supplied to ibc Trpc.arch 
students admitted fo the record office. A guide book will l.>e of immense help 
to such sfudents and even lo those vho cannot visit J.oiTun'. All (he records and 
manuscripts sliould be carefully catalogued and cxliausfivcly indexed. 
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Selections from the state pajjers may then he published. The small state of 
Cooeh Beh|ar led the way in this respect years ago. Its o-rti archives being 
extremely meagre it obtained transcripts of records relating to Gooch Behar 
from the archives of the Government of India and published them in tvo 
foolscap folio volumes. In recent years the Govei-nment of Baroda have 
published several volumes of selections -in Marathi and English. It is but 
in the fitness of things that a progi’essive state like Jaipur which played so 
important a part in the histoi’y of India should place before its citizens a 
suitable source book of that history which their ancestor did so much to shape. 

I may be permitted to repeat that unity) of control need nob necessarily 
mean a uniform policy so far as access to all the manuseiipts are concerned 
but some concession to research students will lead to better measures of preser- 
vation as the condition of the maniiscripts ^vill be vigilantly scimtinised when 
thoii’ requisition is to be .supplied. The central and provincial Governments 
in British India and some of the Indian States have thrown open their archives to 
bonafide research students without any untoward result. 'The fragile redords 
.may either he transcribed or mierophotographed and tblese copies may be 
Supplied to the research students for their study and scrutiny to save the 
original from the inemtable results of frequent or careless handling. 

• Mv ohseiwations are necessarily of a general nature. If . a ■ complete and 
detailed scheme for the organisation of a new Archives Department and the 
construction of a building is called for, I sbalL be glad to render wbat service 
I can . 


Alwar (December 1944). 

Alwar records may not claim a great antiquity blit tbev go' back_ to 'the 
very beginning of tbe State and relate to all departments’ of the administra- 
tion. Their utility has been franklj' recognised and inspite of’ 'somewhat 
drastic weeding they are fairly numenus. The OiTiccr-in-Gharo-g assured 
mo that any document can be located within a fevr minutes. Evidently be 
has a fairly good index or hand-list to guide him. But the methods of 
preservation cannot be described as other than primitive. 

2. Paper is admittedb^ a perishable commodity and cannot he presCiwed 
for all eternity hut under favourable conditions its life can be prolonged and 

manusci'ipt records have been known to last' for centuries. It is thp business 
of the archivist to provide the optimum conditions for the fragile documents 
in his custody and not to permit the natural agencies of deterioration and 
decay to have a free play. 

3. A record building need not be an architectural mas'^er-piece but it 
muse be clean, dry and well ventilated. Above all it must be spacious 
enough to prevent over-crowding. The racks must not be exposed to sun and 
draught and it is important to remember that the former is more injurious 
to paper than the latter. Paper soaked in water comes to comparatively 
little barm if dried in the shade. ’Writiunn in non-ferrous ink alone is affected 
by contact with water hut sun waiqis paper and renders it brittle thus impaiiing 
its strength for good. The raelcs therefore should pi’efcrably be airanged 
m the spaces intervening between the windows at right angles to the wall 
and. passages 6 feet wide should be left between the racks for the convenience 
of the recorrl room staff. A central passage from one end of the room to the 
other may also ho provided to connect the parallel passages between the racks 

(as 111 the sketch A). • 
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‘1. Tlie health of the papers may be vitally affected by the material of 

which the racks and shelves on which they rest are made. Ordinarily steel 

s .to be preferred to timber for even the best seasoned teak retains some 
amount of liquid in it and is liable to be infested with fungi though its bitter 
taste provides an immunity against termites and other insect pests. Steel 
on the other hand if suitably enamelled is free from sweating and rusting 
but lif the temperature of the record room is excessively high the paper koi)t 
on steel shelves may get iinpercoptibly warped. The choice must be left to 

the discretion of the archivist as the relative advantage or disadvantage is 

largely determined by local conditions and the question of cost cannot be 
left entirely out of consideration. In case, however, timber is selected, bars 
should be preferred to solid planks for the construction of shelves as more 
conducive to cleanliness and inner ventilation. 

5. Temperature and relative humidity of the record room are factors not 

to be lightly ignored. Excessive variation in either case has nnhcaltlij’ effects 
and a uniform temperature of about and a uniform relative hiunidity 

of, about 65 per cent, have been found to be most suitable for the health of 
papers and human beings in chai’ge of them. This optimum condition can 
be G.nsured by a suitable system of air-conditioning but such costly remedies 

are not recommended for eoinparativel 3 ' small record rooms like that of alwar. 

6. 'Even the strongest paper is liable to break in course of time it folded 

and .the process -of fi-agmcntation is considerably accelerated when such folded 
papers are subjected to undue pressure. Every care should therefore be 
taken while making bundles. Uuforlunatclj’' this elementary principle lias 
been ignored in the Alwar Reeoixl Office. The vernacular records have 
■without any exception been folded and then made into loose b.astas of 
ifreppilar size. These' again have been heaped on one ahother upon tluj 
shelves tlnis subjecting some of tbe folded papers to extra pressure. This 
off-hand -way of bundling valuable records inevitably expedites their deteriora- 
tion. All fcilde'd papers should therefoi’c be flattened, repaired if neenssarj’, 
guarded with hand-made papers and pl.aced for belter protection under 
docket covers. Stitching through original papers should be scrupulously 
avoided., The number, date and description of the document enclosed may 
be noted on the doclvct-eovcr for read\' reference and ca.sy location. Tho 
flattened documents irnder docketed covens should thereafter be made into 

bundles of convenient size preferably Idiin.XflJin-XC'n. Each bundle should 
be' fastened between two pl.v-wood boards, wifh soft twine. Synthetic 
materials mentioned in the foot-note have been tested in tbe Impoi'i.’il Record 
Department Laboiutoiy and found to be good but ino.N'peusivo .sribstitutc.s of 
plj' wood board. These boards can be cut into pieces of required size and 
are gcncrallj' speaking' wot and insect-proof. Tlie boards should bo slightly 
larger than the papers within to prevent tbe twine contacting and conse- 
quentl.v cutting into them. The bundles .should on no account be tiglith* 
fastened as it -n-ill cause uquecessary prcssm’c. IVlion completed, they 
should be stored liorizontally and not vcrlic3''ly on llic shelves. If ibev aro 
placed vcrtiealh-. i.c., made to stand on one end, tbe pii^pers enclosed will in 
duo course sag down and be rubbed ag.ainst the shelf damaging tho bottom 
mai’gin. 

Foot-note. — I\rasnnife Tempered Presdwood. — Jlcssr.--. P.ird A Co., 7-1. Oucciiswnv 
Xew Dellii . ■ . » 

Tnsiilifo Dnrk-Iiaiid Board. — ^^lessr.s. 'Willinti) .la.clc.s tV Co., T(,]. 

10, Clive Street, Caleiitt.a. ’ ' 

Colotcx Tempered Hand Board. — Shaw 'U'allr.co S: Co., •! B.snksnll 
Street, Calcutta. 

Cance Tusulalion Boards.— -Lj-all liinrshall A Co., Caniiaimht Circus 
Hew Delhi. - " ' 
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7 "Wliile flattening folded papers the mender ivill take note of damages 
due to wear and tear and set apart the fragile and broken records that 
demand repair and renovation. The most effective as -well as economic 
method of repair is lamination wdth cellulose acetate foil. The operation, 
however, will involve a capital investment of about 40,000 rupees in a specially 
made hydraulic press and is not likely to prove economic in a small record 
room though the saving in time labour and recurring cost will be “enormous.; 
Repair with Japanese Tissue paper of the best quality and Chiffon is there- 
fore, recommended. 

Dirt, damp and darkness often provide ideal conditions for insect pests 
and in a record room food supply is usually abundant. I did not find much, 
evidence of their presence in the Alwar Record Office but there is- no harm 
in taking elementary precautions. Naphthalene bricks may he placed on every 
shelf as naphthalene lialls evaporate quickly. The records may he fumigated 
at regular intervals with thymol and paradichlorobenzene, tjie paste used for 
repairing (preferably dextrine paste, recipe given below) should be dozed 
with white arsenic and the records should be regularly dusted. Pumigation ■ 
with paradichlorobenzene will not only exterminate adult insects and their 
larvae hut will also kill the mildew spores caused by excessive humidity during 
the monsoon months. The bundles should be regulaidy dusted. 

9. Fumigation with thjnnol or paradichlorobenzene does not require any 
complicated apparatus or special technical knowledge. For Thymol fumiga- 
tion an ordinaiy cabinet with wire netting shelves will do. The papers to 
be fumigated may be placed on the shelves and a quantity of thymol 
may be placed below in a saucer, an electric lamp of 100 c. p. 
will supply the heat neeessai'y for sublimation. For paradichlorobenzene 

an air tight steel almirah should be used. The chemical sublimates of itself 
and the papers should be kept inside the almirah for a period of 10 days if 
maximum result is desired. The vapour is slightly poisonous for human 
beings and may cause headache or other mild maladies. 

10. Brittle and fragile papers should not be roughly handled. Tha bundles, 
therefore, should not be unnecessarily disturbed. Hand-dusting by irresponsi- 
ble and uninteiJigeut menials often causes more haim than good. I have 
noticed bearers throwing down papers violently from the top-most shelves 
of I'aclp and fisting the bundles in a manner likely to brealc the fragile papers 
into pieces. If the paper.s v.'ithin the bundles arc of uniform size they may 
he more ponvenientiy dusted with Vacuum Cleaners, hlechanical dusting is 
more efficient, economic and safe. 


11. 1^ did not notice any leather bound volume in the Alwar Record 
Office. The life of the leather covers can be prolonged by treating them 
with a preservative mixture. 


Benzene 
Cederwood oil 

Bees wax 

Lanoline Anhydrous 

Foot-note. — Dextrine 
Saffrol 

Oil of Cloves 
Vhite Arsenic 
"Water 


.. 11 oz. \ avoir 

. . 1 oz. J~ 

} oz. \ fluid 

. . 7 oz . J' 

5 lbs . 

1* Oz. 

.. li Oz. 

.. 2i Oz. 

.. 10 lbs. 
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The B.C. & P. W. of Calcutta ■will be able to supply dextrine paste, naphthalene 
. bricks and leather preservative niixUu’e. 

12. The English records have not been folded; they have been preserved 
flat, made into bundles of uniform size but unfortunately in the few instances 
that came to my notice the original papers ■i\erc stitched in the corner. The 
remarks in para. 6 above also apply to the English, records. 

13. I found the manner and method of weeding rather out of the ordi- 
nary. The records subjected to the weeder’s scrutiny are treated in the 
most cavalier fashion. I found them dumped on the bare floor of the room 
■where the Aveeders were at work like so many heaps of street refuse and the 
clerk who led me to the place walked over them without the least concern. 
Weeding is a difficult and riskv onoration. llv cxpc-'ii-ncp is tliat I .=onio- 
times get requisition for records weeded out long ago by the department 
concerned. No fool-proof rule for feeding can possibly be framed as the 
value of a particular record necessarily differs according to the point of aucav 
from which it is examined. What is absolutely worthless to a 
student of histoi’y 11105’^ be of unusual intere.st to a student of economics or 
philo'ogy. So far as I could learn the Aveeders at Ahvar assess the value 
of a record according to their administratiA'o importance. But State records 
are the most valuable raAV iiiatorials of the political, social and economic 
history of the region and therefore deserve preservation even when they may 
not be needed for purposes of eveiyday administration. The weeding rules 
may, therefore, be revised in consultation with the Department of Education 
and the records marked out for destruction should be carefully scrutinised 
•by the Professors of History and Economics of the Raj Rishi College before 
tliey arc finally disposed of. I may state in this connection that the 
Calcutta High Court has recently agreed to be guided by the expert advice 
of a member of the Indian Historical Records Commission in all cases of 

weeding records. 

14. Finally a selection from Stale records with necessary notes and 
ntroduction may be published for the benefit of the students of history. Such 
a publication will have more than one adA'antago. It will create an interest 
in old records and will lead to a general examination of all official records 

by a competent official of the State AA-liicb in i's turn will rcA-cal the state of 
jircseiwation in Avbieh the records are and wlnt doc’.nnent.« stand in need 
of immediate repair and renovation. HorcoA-er, the administration AA'ill also 
find in such a publication a Avork of ready rofercjice and such fragile and decaying 
records as maA’ be i-ei)roduced there will b;> sjiarcd fi-nm re])o.atcrl handling 
and its ineA'itable consequence. It is for the Alwar Government to consider 
AA-bo(her (hey should like the Gcvn-mnenl of India throw ojicn tb.eir non- 
hislorieal records to approved research scholars. 

15. I iiaA-e to refer to another question, viz. (hat of faded records. The 
number of such recoi-ds must bo A'ory limited .'’lid costly metbods of veproduc- ■ 
tion need not be emjiloyed. A competent clerk familiar AA-itb the script and 
style of Old records may bo asked to (ranscrilio such records and the trans- 
cription may be compared !iy another person AA-itb (bn original. 

16. The Record Office, as it is located at present, has several exits and 
ontrance.5. In case of emergencies, such as outbreak of fire, more than one 
exit is Aindoubtcdly desirable. But ordinnrih- (here .should bo only one entry 
and exit to and from the record office to en.surc greater safety of the muni- 
ments. The Muniment room should be amply provided with fire fighting 
appliariocs and at least a dozen of (he record room employees should rc^ 
gularly undergo fire drill. Smoking in the Records office should, bo strictlv 
prohibited. 
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SKETCH ‘A’ 

Building Plan for Alwar Records Office 
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17. To sum up my recommendations are: — 

(i) The racks should be re-arranged to avoid sun and rain and to pro- 

vide for necessary passages. 

(ii) All folded Mcords should be flattened, repaired and renovated if 

necessary, guarded, placed under docket covers and made into 
bundles of uniform size. The bundles vhen completed should 
be placed horizontally on the shelves, 

(iii) A mending staff should be employed and a regular mending pro- 

gramme adopted. 

(iv) A small staff of dusting bearers should be engaged and the records 

and racks should be regularly cleaned tvith Vacuum Cleaners. 

(v) The records should be regularly fumigated and the shelves should 
— be provided vith a generous supply of Naphthalene bricks. 

(vi) The Muniment rooms should be provided ivith Are fighting appli- 

' ances. The record office staff should be trained in fire fighting 

methods and smoking in the record office should lie sti-ictly 

prohibited. 

(vii.) The iveeding rules should be revised in consultation with the 
Department of Education and veeding operation sliould be 

catTied under the supervision of the Professors of Histoin' and 
Economics of the local Colleges, 

(viii) A selection from records should be published, and if historical 
records are thrown open to bonafide research .students a reading 
room should bo provided for them in the record office. 

Delhi. 

As no reply has l)eon received so far to the enquiry whetlier the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, has in his custodj- anj’ Crown or Central Government 
records and whether I can be granted facilities to inspect them, no action 
could Ijc taken. The Chief Commissioner is being reniiiulcd. 

Ajmer (December 1946). 

1. On ray way to Indore in connection with the Twciitythird Session of 
the Indian Historical Eecords Commission, I visited the Secretariat of the 
Chief Commissioner on the 9th December 1946 at 11 A.!M. I was t.akcn 
round by the office Superintendent and by Mr. U. C. Bliaffaeliarya, Curator. 
Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. It was a closed holiday and I highly appreciate 
the courtesj’ of keeping the record rooms open for my ctnu'cnicnco. 

2. Widcl 3 " different conditions prevail in IJic English and Vmiaculai' 
record rooms. T^ilo the former is fnmislicfl with steel raek.s and the bundles 
are kept horizontally in a neat row the latter has pln.sterod stone shelves 
and the records are. kept in loose basfas lienpcd on one nnotlicr. On enquiry 
I came to jearn .that no regular dusting and. cleaning arrangomonfs exist. 
DnSt carries infection both to- the papers nind to the people working in the 
inoms. I -would therefore .suggest that two dusting -bearer.s slionid be appoint- 
ed to denh tbfc- racks and bundles of records. Sweeper.-; .should also be 
ciriployed to keep Ithc room tliororigbly clcau. ‘ ■ 

' ' Li' a' coniCr 'df the vcrifacnlaf section of tbe District records, a huge 

mass of records have bden"keiit"dn the'Soor'. These are mrfint for T/ceding. 
Tf -weeding has to he pnopcrly undert^cn, the papers should bo examined 
batch by batch, by n sompetent authority, orders for destruction obtained and 
then the papers disposed of with a suitable remark in the -weeding register, 
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and when one batck is tkus disposed of a further hatch of papers ean.be taken 
up. But it seems that such a procedure is not observed there to avoid 
clumsy accumulation of -waste or un-wanted papers or papers -which 'still await 
orders for destruction. 

i. In both the vernacular and English sections, the papers have been 
kept as they were received from their place of origin.' They arc mostlj’ loose. 
The danger of keeping loose papers is that pages may be lost and the inferior 
servants who usuallj^ handle them, may nmrittingly mi.v up paper of one 
bnndlc with another. These should therefore he properly stitched and put 
in a docket cover, the year, bundle nrunber and a brief title giving suh.-ject 
reference written on the cover. In many eases, ho-wever, the original papers 
have been stitched through. This is undesirable as stitching through the 
original i>apcrs al-ways makes it brittle in the course of time. 

5. The system of bundling the records appeared to be defective. ' In the 
Terimcular department unwieldy bundles have been formed with a big bulk 
cf papers. Then again, the bundles have been placed' one on top of the 
othar to economise space, while mgny have been kept on the floor for the 
same reason. The obvious result is that the papers at the bottom of each 
bundles are being subjected to the -weight of the -whole bundle itself as well 
as that, of aiL additional bundle or bundles kept above it. The ' lowermost 
papers will in course of time be completely devitalised and become brittle 
and crumble to pieces. The correct method would therefore be to form 
bundle of -uniform size (14in. X9m- arid the depth should not be more than 
12in.; the size of the hoard should he Idjin. X have them tied with 

longline -with two hard hoards on both sides (preferably synthetic hard hoai’d) 
and keep them horizontalls' on the shelf. Vertical storing of the bundles 
will no doubt economise shelf space hut that -will cause considerable damage 
to the edges of the papers -which usually sag down and are subjected to 
friction w-ith the surface of the racks while in use. Horizontal position of 
the bundles ivill avoid this risk. 


0. The question of adequate shelf space no doubt demands serious con- 
sideration but this problem can, in my opinion, be solved to a certain extent 
without incurring big expenditure. The racks are made of stone. They are 

damp and cannot be kept properly 
clean. These stone shelves and racks 
appear to be white--washed from 
time to time. I should certaiuly re- 
commend complete demolition of this 
type of stack room, but until a better 
arrangement can be made, I should 
suggest that these stone T-acks he 
fitted -with wooden lining inside and 
the entire vertical space in each hole 
be divided by another -wooden shelf 
as shown in the diagram. If this 
arrangement is given effect to it -will 
immediately double the shelf accom- 
modation, the bundles of papers can 
be kept more cleanly and the damp 
from the stoiie can he ..avoided to a 
great extent. ' , ^ ' 

Thick, line — stone. 

Thin .line — ^wooden casino*. - 
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■ 7; There is no arrangement for proper mending and renovation ,of 
records at Ajmer. There are cei-tainly many papers of permanent interest 
fent these' cannot stand the strain of age and the ravages of various insect 
pests for an indefinite period unless they are regularly serviced, I should 
accordingly suggest as a preliminary to the further development in future that 
the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer should get one of his men trained in the 
methods of preservation for six months in the Imperial Record Department 
i* the first instance. 


Indore Residency (December 1946). 

3. I visited the record rooms of the Indore Residency on the 13th 
December. 1!146 at 10-30 A.M. Major A.E.G. Davy, Secretary to the Hon’hle 
Eosident, vas kind enough to show me round and I must acknowledge with 
grateful thanks the co-operation and facilities I received from him. 

2, There arc three sets of rooms on the ground floor, well-ventilated and 
properly looked after. The rooms are fitted with steel racks with closed 
pi^on-holes like those in the Rajputana Agency at Abu. The advantage of 
this sy.stem is it fairly guards the records from dust, but at the same time it 
prevents ventilation and free flow of fresh air. Dark comers always provide 
ideal hatching places for insect pests. Unless therefore strong deterrents 
like naphthalene in brick size are used in each of these holes it is diflicult to 
arrest the inroad of insects at a later date. Considering however the cost 
of new construction on modern lines. I refrain from making any such sugges- 
tion but if the existing system has to bo continued the records should bo 
Jooked after properly. For instance, the .arrangement for dusting the records, 
pigeon holes and open racks appeared to be insufficient. There is no regular 
daily dusting arrangement in those record rooms. 

•3. The •.eldest records in the Residency ai’e of the pre-mutiny period 

• comraoncing from 1802. The volumes of Registei’s are from 1S04 and those 
of the files from 1832. The papers .arc generally in a good state of preservation. 
They are free from insect pests. In one of the shelves, hovrover, some bound 

volumes have been found to have been badly damaged by silver-fish and 
borers and also affected by moulds. These, I was told wore received from 
outside Agencies. I recommend that tlie.se papers should be removed on bloc 
and s'’gregated from the rest as a precautionary measure otherwise tho 
infection will gradually though slowly spread. As all other records are free 
from insect pests the removal of the infected records is urgently called for. 
Those documents should be properly fumigated with paradichlorohcnzeno anfl 
the bound volumes should be treated with leather preservative mixture. In 
the nb'^ence however of any such arrangements in tho Residency at present 
nnd in view of the fact that it will take a considcr.ahlc time to improvise such 
methods. T roeommend to the Gnrrrnmont of India and IJis E.veelleney the 
Grown Reime.soritntivo that flie.se records nmy be sent ta Imperial Roeord 
Dcpaidment for necessary action and return thereafter to the Residency. As 
the bulk of records is small the expenses may be met from the sanctioned 
budget grant of tbc Iinporinl Record Dcp.artmcnt. 

4. The bundles are in many cases unwieldy. When the size is inordinate, 
the weight is necessarily heaw and the papers .are bound to sag at the bottom 
unless they nro tied bard. Tight-tying of p.apcrs i.s extremely injurious as 
they break tlic paper at the folds. The size normall.v should bo 14in. X Ain. 
and the dcptii should not bo more than 32in.; the size of llic boards .should 
bo Ilin. flio. Tiicse bundles are placed sideways tightly packed in the 

• shelf. Tho result is that whenever a bundle is taken out it cannot bo .done 
without subjecting ibo ad.iacent bundles to some amount of roi^li 
Ii433DofAmb. 
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treatment. Again, the bundles are tied in many eases Tvdth ’ file- 

hoards on one side only. This does not eertainly afiord any protection or - 
support to the papers excepting keeping them together. Moreover, these 
file-boards are generally prepared out of bad materials and are more liable, 
to damage by insects than those of good quality paper made of cotton rags 
or wood pulp. These file-boards should therefore he immediately replaced i 
oy -wooden Ijoaxds, preferably hy synthetic hard hoard. 

6. There is at present no arrangement at the Residency for mending and 
preservation of records. But one of its employees has practically .completed 
his training in the Imperial Record Department in Preservation and it is 
understood another man is proposed to be sent soon. It is hoped that -with 
the trained personnel, the Residency will he able to start work of mending 
and preservation immediately and accordingly I refrain from giving a detailed 
note on the necessity and various methods of conservation work. It will be 
helpful to the Residency on the other hand, if I give here a brief account of 
the plan according to which the conservation work can be initiated forthwith. 

6. Pour menders should he employed who can be taught the methods 
of repair and renovation of old and fragile documents by the trained man who 
■will soon be released from the Imperial Record Department. The menders 
may be treated as inferior servants. One or two steel almiraha (Grodrej 
type) with perforated and adjustable shelves may for the present he used as 
fumigation chambers. The doors of the almirahs should have rubber lining 

to make them air-tight as far as possible otherwise the paradichlorobenzene vapour 
used in the fumigation chamber will be wasted. That vapour is, besides, 
slightly poisonous to human being as much as to give a. bad headache. Thcr 
formula- of the Dextrine Paste and leather preservative mixture are mentioned 
in the foot-note and may be had of the Indian Alkalies' Ltd., 5 & 6, Hare 
Street, Calcutta, 1. It would be economical to -use naphthalene in brick- form. 
The same firm can supply them in whatever size required. -But in any case 
the smaR balls available in the market are of little use as tlie.y evaporate 
very quickly and do not serve the purpose of a strong repcHant. All file- 
hoards should be replaced from the bundles by synthetic hard hoard. A 
sample in ca-sh case mentioned above and - those of other articles of repair • 
will be sent to the Residency along with the trainee from the Residency, who 
will be released soon. 

7. The records were last weeded in 1935 according to a set of rules in 
force there. _Since then no weeding has taken place. I strongly recommend 
that no weeding should ho undertaken -without consulting an expert. I can 
cite instances where papers -weeded out as useless have been subsequently 

• requisitioned hy the Government of India for administrative reference pur-- ■ 
poses. Some of these papers though marked for destruction were luckily 
not destroyed hut kept as '‘C" class papers and the demand for them are 
gradually increasing for historical research in the social, commercial and 
economic fields. An .advance copy of the new weeding rules already approved 

LEATHER PRESEBYATIVEldlXTURE . 

Lanoline, Anhydrous yv 7 oz. 

Beeswax — — 

Cederwood Oil .. 1 oz. 

Benzene .. ’ 11 oz. 


Dextrine 

Oil of Cloves 

Safjfrol 

"White Arsenic 
"Water 


DEXTRINE PASTE. 

* • • * 5 lbs • 

. . • . li oz . 

. . • • 1^ oz ■ 

, • • * • oz . 

..10 lbs 
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by the Government of India and commended by the Indian Historical Becords 
CJonimlssion during the Indore Session for adoption by all Government 
lAgencies in India is enclosed hereiritb for use by the Eesidency. The Resi- 
dency therefore must have an e35)ert before they can take up weeding , 

8. During my inspection visit I came to know that the Residency is not 
aware of the important Communication of His Excellency the Crown Bepre- 
pentative relating to access to records in the custody of the British Residencies 
in India, A copy of the relevant portion is given below : — 

Resolution XXI. (18th Session) — ^This Commission recommends to Iho 
Government of India that early steps be taken for a proper examination of 
the records of the pre-mutiny period in the custody of the British Residencies 
and those which are not of confidential cliaracter be published and thrown 
open to bonafide research scholars. 

His Excellency the Crown Representative has been pleased to throw open 
his records upto 1880 in the custody of the British Residencies in India to 
bonafide research scholars. The Re.sidcnts in India have been .insfenfeted 
to frame rules regarding the access to the records in their custody in the 
lines of the Imperial Record Department (Historical Research) Rules so far 
as they could be relevently utilised. 

In view of the need for economy both in money and paper the question 
of publishing historical records in the custody of the British Residencies will 
be considered on a more suitable occasion after the war. 

9. I do not propose to deal with the question of poliey regarding the 
publication of Residencj' records in general. But since the Crown record.s 
in the Residency arc thrown open for bonafide resenreb up to 1880, I consider 
that .suitable arrangements for publication should be made. If the Residency 

cannot take up the publication of historical documents immediately, the 
question of preparing a series of exhaustive Indexes to the records should 
be taken up forthwith as that would serve the combined purpose of adminis- 
tration and research. I suggest that a fuUy trained and qualified archivist 
should he appointed in the Residency to organise the record rooms and to 
implement the suggestions detailed nhov'e. It may be noted boro that the 
Rajpufana Agency at Abu appointed a Ph.D. in History who had received 
a full course of two-voars’ training in the Imperial Record Department. 

10. Summary of my recommendations are:-— 

(1) The record rooms, racks, pigeon holes, etc. should be kept ekan 

and for this purpose two dusting-bearers should be appointed. 

(2) Infected records received in the Residency from outside Agencies ' 

should bo immediately segregated and then sent to the Imperial 

Record Department for fumigation and return. 

(3) Mending work should be started with at least 4 menders. Dextrin* 

paste and leather Preservative mixture should bo used. 

(4) Eumigation of records with paradichlorobenzenc should bo started 

with two steel almirahs used as fumigation chambers. 

(5) Haphthalene bricks should be used profusely. 

(C) Bundles should be formed in size and with boards as suggested. ' 

(7) Weeding should not he done till export supenfision is available. 

(8) Indexing of records should be started with a qualified staff. 

(9) A fuUy qualified and trained man should be appointed lo organize 

the record rooms. . 
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Bihar (January 1947). 

1. I visited the Bihar Secretariat on the 2nd January 1947 at 11 A.M^ 
I was given all facilities to inspect the record ,rooms. Dr. K. K. Datta, tho 
Bihar Government's representative on the Indian Historical Records Coramis- 
eion was also with me. - 

2. The Provincial Government have in their custody about 43 bundles of 
Srown records — all of them printed copies received from Bengal. There is- 
a catalogue and the oldest documents date back to 1861. The Crown records 

are kept strictly apart from the provincial records in a separate room allotted 
for ,the purpose. 

3. Even if the Bihar Government had some arrangement .for repair and 
rejuvenation of old records, they could do nothing with these Crown records 
which arc in an advanced state of brittleness. The only measure that I can 

recommend is to get these reprinted if spare printed copies are, not available 
with the Government of Bengal. . 

4. There is no dusting or cleaning arrangement. Even naphthalene bricks 
are not in use . For a small collection of records, I do not suggest the purchase 
of a vacuum cleaner. But if the Bihar Government decide to secure one for 
use in their record rooms, it can be utilised for these records as well. ' Failing 
this, arrangement for dusting these records daily should be made. The stack 
room is ideal in a way having vertical ventilation arrangements. 


United Provinces (January 1947). 


I visited the Hffiee of the Board of Revenue, Allahabad, on the 8th January 
1947 at 11 A.M. and that of the United Provinces Secretariat at Lucknow on 
tbe 9th January 1947 at 11 A.M. On arrival at these places I was informed, that 
the United Provinces Government have no- Central or Crown records in their 
custody. The position seemed to be confusing to me hut it could not be clari- 
fied then and there. Had I been informed the actual situation earlier I would 
not have undergone the trouble and expense of -visiting these places at all. I 
;would therefore suggest that the Government of India should make an enquiiT 
of the_ United Pro-vinces Govermnent whether they have in their custody records 
belonging to the Central or Crown records on; — ‘ 

(i) any Central subject; excepting those of Railway land acquisition 

schemes in U.P. located at Allahabad; 

(ii) tribal, excluded or partially excluded areas; 

(iii) Crown records in the custody of the Government or His Excellency 

the Governor or in any other place; 

(iv) defunct Lucknow Residency which should otherwise be treated as 

Central Government records; ^ 

(v) Tklixcd records of the Political Department -and the Provincial 

Governments ; • . _ 


(vi) Repal, Silddm or Bhutan and external relation with any other 
neighbouring independent states. 

2. The United Pro-vinccs Government however sought my ad-vico bn -fcEeir 
which I inspeeted on vei-bal request. As the United Pro^unces 
VGinmcnt .ire now contemplating to organise a record office of their' own, 
o not consider it necessary to record my -views on the subject here. 
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APPENDIX P. : , 

^hcdnle of Questions addressed to the several Departmenti and 
Attached and Subordinate Offices of tlie Govenunent of India 'wliicli do not 
transit records to jtlio National Arciives of India . for enstody— rdrawn np by 
the Iiocal Eecprds Sub-Oommittee at its 12th meeting held in rebraary, 1946^ 
and approved by the Besearch and Publication Committee at its* I9»k 
meeting held in March 1946. , 

1. What is the date of the formation of the 

2. What are its present functions ? Are any of thfem derived from any 
■other agency and if so, is that agency noir defunct or has simply changed 
its functions ? 

3. Did it ever have any function other than those described under 2 above 
and if so please state them with dates. Please give also the name of the agency 
or agencies with official address to which these functions may have been 
transferred ? 

4. What is the name of the Secretariat Department having the preseat 

administrative control of - . Please give the name|names 

of any other DepartmentlDepartments nnder whose control it may have bee» 
before the introduction of the present arrangement. (Give the dates) 

5. What administrative reorganisation Las it undergone since its estab- 
lishment ? 

6. Please give the name and location of building or buildings it now 
occupies. 

7. What other buildings it may have occupied •with dates of occupancy 
thereof. 

8. What records are preserved in the — or any 

Department or Branch of it or elsewhere ? Please give the official address 
4 ind description of tlie repository or Branch repositories. 

9. What portion of the records relate to the present functions of the 

. Has it in its custody any records relating to 

such of its functions as it may have given up or may have transferred to any 
other agency or _agencies. If not, in whose custody tliey are now ? 

20 gns- - — in its custody .'my records other than tlio-e 

originated by it. If so please give a list of "tlie records stating how it came 
to acquire them. 

11.' Is there auy strong room or immiment-room or other fire-proof re- 
ceptacle for the records in the — r- ? 

(a) In what part of the building arc the records placed f 

' (b) What arrangements are made for the custody of the records out 

■ of office hours and for the protection of the building from fire 1 

(c) Is the repository free from damp ? Has any record been kept of 

the variation in temperature and humidify inside the repository' i 

(d) Wliat precautions arc taken to avoid injury to records from tb* 

bursting of .automatic sprinklers or water pipes if any in tho 
record room. 

(e) Wliat nrrangemenfs are made for affording the - records' protection. 

—• against dust and insectal fimgnl attacks ? 
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i 12. Ho-w are the records arranged in the repository ? • 

i 1. Are they placed on (1) Shelves (2) in Packing boxes (3) in Sacks 
. or (4) on the Floor. ^ 

2. What portion of the records is bound and ■wha't portion unbound i 

\ 3^ ‘What is the average size of the bound volumes 1 Are they kept 
: on shelves horizontally one upon another or vertically 9 

4. (a) Are unbound documents folded or flattened ? 

(b) Hks each document been provided with shell covers f 

(c) Are they kept between protective boards or are they kept in 

bundles tied with strings without no other protection what- 
soever f 

(d) Are the bundles kept on the shelves vertically one oh another or 

! horizontally 7' 

5. Are the records arranged in their x’espective series and numbered 

throughout 1, 

6. Is there a numbered list of the records or any Index • or Descriptive 

catalogue or any other finding aid 7 

13. Is there any definite system of Registration of official • papers received 
nt and disposed from the ? 

(a) What is this system and when was it initiated 7 

(b) Are there any papers issued or received that are not registered T 

If so, what is their general nature 7 

(c) What percentage of registered papers are periodically destroyed T 

(d) Is it often found that papers required for official reference have 

been so destroyed 7 

(e) Is a complete series of Register . preserved T What are their 

inclusive dates f 

lA Are the records in a good state of preservation 7 

16. Are there any brittle records in the collection 7 Are they repaired 
and if so, what materials are used in repairing, and. what methods of repair 
*ro adopted 7 

16. (a) What rules are followed in disposing of the valueless records T 

Are these rules followed in all the branch offices of agencies under the con- 
trol of 7 

(b) Please state if a description pr specimens of the papers weeded are 
preserved. 

(c) How are the condemned papers dealt with 7 

17. Have any of the records been published to your knowledge 7 

_ . 18. Arc the records preserved in or any Branch of 

it imder the charge of ^ a .special officer 7 By whom is the official appointed 

■'^hat are his special qualifications for the post 7 Wliat is his official 
status 7 What are his official duties and under what supervision. 
<estahlishm^^*^T^^^^ ^ What is the total strength and cost of the records 
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10. Have the received any application from • a 

researcli student for consulting its records f In case such, applications ar« 
considered favourably, what are the conditions required of the applicants ? 

20. Have any requisition been received from other Departments in res- 

■ped of the records in the 's custody ? Are any 

records transmitted elsewhere for official use ? 

21. Has the Depaidment any class of records that are constantly required 
in connection vdth transaction of current business ? (Please give inclusive 
dates.) 

22. Has the Department any objection to transferring the records not 
usually required for current business to a central repository for custody 
maintenance and storage ? If so, what is it ? 

23. Has the Department any information as to the facilities availablo for 
Government Departments at the Imperial Record Department in respect of 
■torago, custody, maintenance, repair and reconditioning of records t Is the 
Department aware that 21 Departments of Government of India including 
the Secretariat Departments have already availed themselves of these facUiMea 
and have transferred to its custody not only all their non-eurrent records bnl 

also all current records more than 5 years old ? Has the 

any objection to avail of similar facilities and if so what is it ? 

APPENDIX G. 

A Note on W. G. OTJSLOW’S Letter 

By . 

(Mr. K. A. Sajan Lai, M.A., Secnnderabad-Deccan) 

Major Evans Bell, in his book entitled “The Mysore Reversion ” (18GG 
E4.) discusses the question as regards the total number of European CoJDfco 
Planter Settlors in Mysore. He criticises Mangles, wlio says, “Mysore is full 
of European Settlers, Coffee planters and others, and every day is adding 
to flieir numbers.” (vide p. 238). To this charge Bell replies _ ns follows, 
“ I hardly think that a community of five (or six and tlxirty individuals in a 
population of about four millions ought to bo called a considerable ntimbor ” 
(vide p. 238). Proceeding further he asserts, “ I am not prepared to believe 
that there are more than thirty and forty European planters residing in 
Mysore territories” (vide, p. 239). 

Thus we find that. this controversial question has run into a number of 
pages (238 to 242), yet without coming to a definite conclusion, as to tlis 
exact number of European settlers. 'Luckily 17.6. Onslow’s letter, dated 
29tb November 1866, addressed to Mangles, of whoso original copy I bavB 
acquired, closes this controversy by pointing or fixing the number of European 
employed to be about 50. The letter reads thus : — 

Gresham House, 

29tJi November 1866. 


“ Sly dear Ross (Slanglcs) 

I am informed by a Coffee PJanliiig partner of mine, w!io has lajolv 
epme from Slysorc that there arc in that country about’ 32 large plantation! 
belonging to European owners managed by about 50 Europeans. 

The extent of the plantations I cannot fpw. 

Sincerely yours f 
.W. G. PHSLOW*'’ i 
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; APPENDIX H. 

UST OP EXHpiTS. ~ • 

; From the National Archives, Government of India, New Delhi. 

! (a) Documents on the East India Company. 

Twenty five doev\iaents exhibited, here represent a few of the landmarks - 
in the eonstitutional and administrative history of the East India Company. 
They do liot give a connected and continuous account of the growth of flie 
Company’s power, but are intended to give a bird’s eye-view of a eentuiy of 
its power before the transfer of the Government of India' from the Company 
the Crown . Nos . 1 — 7 give an account of the foundations on which the whole of 
the Company’s structure was subsequently raised, and they incidentally show bow 
the Company at first agreed to become the de facto ruler while maintaining .th» 
de jure sovereignty of the Mughal Emperor., Nos. 8 — 10 relate to • thft 
introduction of a paper currency and the earliest form in which treasury notea 
wei’e printed. No. 11 deplores the death of the famous Orientalist Sir William 
Jones, the bicentenary of whose birth was celebrated' with great enthusiasm at 
Calcutta in 1946. Nos. 12-=^14 give us a glimpse into the causes leading to the 
introduction of the postagiei stamps in. this country. No. 20 gives expression 
to the Gtevemor-General ’s admiration of the -splendid achievements of 'the Indian 
army in Java, Manritins ^d Bonrhoh. No. 24 wiU be. found particularly 
useful by all students of history, ; especially Rajasthanis. Thje last dopnpien* 
'(No, 26) contains a statement of Rupees current in Eajputana , ih 1858. 

1. Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 1 (b). — Copy of a Treaty -mth the Nnwah 
Shuja-ud-daiila. 

5, Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 2.- — 'A contemporaiy copy. (English) 
of the farman granting the Dewani of the Provinces of Bengalj 
Bihar, and Orissa to the East India Company. 

3. Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 3. — Copy of the agreement with the 

Nawab in consequence of the fnrman oht.ained for the Deivnni 
of the Provinces by the Company. 

4. Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 4. — Copy of fnrmnu from. Mughal Emperor 

Shah' Alam granting the Bexoaju of Bengal. 

5. ' Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 6. — Copy of farman for the Pe^vani 

of the Province of Bihar. . 

6. Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 6. — Copy of farman for the Deioani of 

the Province of Orissa. 

7. Some Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 7. — Copy of farman confinning to the ' 

Company the reversion of Lord Clive’s Jagrr agreeable to the Nawab ’s 
Sanad obtained earlier. 

8. Some Puh. 1 May, 1780, No. 24. — -Warren Hasting’s Minute regarding 

the introduction of the Paper Currency. % 

9. Some Pub. 8 May, 1780, No. 19. — ^R-egnlations for Treasury Notes. 

10. Some Ptih. 8 May, 1780, No. 20. — Norm of the Treasury Notes. 
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11. Home Fuh. 2 May, 1794, No. 1. — iiiiiute of the Governor-General 

deploring the death of Sir William Jones and su^festing that sS. 
materials left by him for the^ Digest of the Hindu & Hxihammadaa 
I/awB may be asked for from his ezecntor. 

12. Home Pitb. 1 July, 1853, Nos. 1 — 3. — ^Nos. 1 & 2 contain the memo- 

.inndnm by Col. Forbes, Mint-Master, on the introduction of 
postage stamps in place of the system of money payments. 

Ho. 3 is a hCnute (holograph) by Lord Dalhousie, the Governor 
General, on the practicability of preparing postage .stamps m 
this couutiy. 

13. Home Pub. 12 May, 1854, Nos. 44-45. — ^Another SEnute by Ijord 

Dalhousie stating that since lithography cannot be safely relied 
upon for permanent supply of postage stamps in India, the 
Court of Directors have been requested to expedite supply of 
postage stamps from England. 

14. Home Pub. 19 May, 1854, No. 64. — ^Prom the Deputy Smveyor 

General forwarding specimens of postage stamps in duplicate, 
to the Government of India. 

15. Home Pub. 12 Dee. 1856, Nos. 54-55. — Bill for the incorporation 
* of the Universities of Calcutta with adaptations for the presidencies 

of Madras and Bombay. 

16. Home Pub. Cons '1857, Aug. 7 No. 137. — ^Nana Snliib’s Urdu 

Proclamation (with its English translation) calling upon the 
Sepoys to mutiny. 

17. Mily. Dept. List of the Bengal Army 1778-85, Vo!. 1(c) . — General 

list of th'e Army, Fort William, the 30th June, 1781. 

18. For. Cons. Oct. 11, 1850, Nos. 92 — ^96. — Correspondence regarding 

discovery and fineness of specimens of gold from the sands of the 
Indus. 

19. For. Cons. 25 Nov. 1853, Nos. 39 — 41. — Trade of flic Tiulinn States 

in India with the United Elingdom of Great Britain placed on the 
same footing with certain exceptions like the British' possessions 
in the East Indies. 

20. Pol. Cons. 15 Feb. 1812, No.\. 2-3. — General order by the Rt. 

HonTjle the Governor General in Council Expressing His 
Iiordship’s admiration and aijjdnuse for the splendid nehievemenfa 
of. the army under the Command of His E.vcellency Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, the Commandcr-in-Cliief of the e.xpetlilion ng.ainst the 
French Power in Java, congrnhilating the Hative Troops of the 
Bengal. Army who had distinguished themselves liy (heir vfdoiu' 
in the mo.sf trying .scenes of the war ; nniiouiicinfr the coninienio- 
ration of the victory by the distribution of medals to troops nnd 
by erecting and consecrating by Governor General's own expense 
a memorial to the memory of those who fell gloriously in tlua 
ns well as in. the conque.st of Bourbon and M.nuritius. 

21. See. Cons. 28 Jan. 1773, No. 2. — Minute of Brig. General Sir 

Robert Barker On the subject of reconstructing the Sepoy Corps, 
ns flic expense for a Pargann Sepoy who is not trustworthy for war, 
amounts to that of a regular army Sepoy.- Ho ob-serves also 
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J that tile European Officers in charge of the Pargana Sepoy have 

forgotten their OTbordination to superior officers and have 
accumulated money. Submits a plan to establish a militia for the 
7 internal protection of the country and the collection of revenues. 

22. Sec. Cons. 23 Apr. 1833, No. 14. — ^Report of Captain . Wade 

(Political Agent, on a mission to Lahore and Bhawalpur) dated 
31 December 1832 of his conversation with Maharaja Banjit Singh 
on various topics including the scheme for opening the navigation 
i of the Indus and the Sutlej. Draft of the articles of a convention 

on his subject. 

23. Sec. Cons. 4 Dec. 1839, Nos. 78 — 80. — Lt. Col. Wade reports the 

demise of Maharaja Banjit Singh on June 1839 ; His ESghness’a 
dieclaration nominating Khiarak Singh as his successor and 
■ appointing Dhian Singh to the Wizarat ; bestowal by him in 

; charity, money, jewels and other property to the value of fifty 

' lakhs of rupees ; his directions to send the well-known Koh-i-noor, 
y to the temple of Jagannath at Puri and other events connected 

with .his death. Instructions by the Governor-General'^to Lt. Col.i, 
Wade to secure thje, allegiance of the Sikh Sardars to Maharaja 
\ Kiarak Singh. I 

24. ( For Misc. Vol. No. 12B'. — ^Translation of Ghulam Sarwar's statement 

on the revenues of the states in Bajputana carried down to 1T94-5. 
A.D. Contains also brief historical accounts of the states. t 

25. For. Cons. 24 Sep. 1858, No. 155. — Contains a statement on Rupees 

current in Bajputana. ; 

(h) Documents on Jaipur. 

The sixteen documents exhibited under this head throw , a flood of ; light 

«n British relations with Jaipur, the financial condition of the State' and the 
measures taken by the State for the improvement of administration. Nos. 26- 
28 contain two Minutes by Henry Thioby Prinsep on the policy to be adopted 
by the Government of India towards Jaipur and the Gov'earnor-General's 
observations thereon. These incidentally contain many of the arguments used 
for and against the question of “Paramountey” . No. 30 relates to the passage 
of Dale from Jaipur and Alwar unmolested through British territories ; Nos. 
31-32 contain Auckland’s Minute on the financial condition of the State, and 
a note by the Secretary to the Government of India on the same subject. 
No. 33 refers to thd establishment of the Courts of Civil and Criminal Justice 
in Jaipur and contains observations on the police in the Capital. Nos. 34-35 
relate to the incursion of the Gwalior troops led by Tantia Topi in Jaipur, tho 
mysterious circulation of baskets of bread and the measures taken to prevent 
it.^ Lord Dalhousie pays a tribute to the character of the minor Maharaja of 
Jaipur and expresses his satisfaction at the prosperous state of the finances 
in exhibit No. 36. Another exhibit (No. 37) refers to the suppression of two 
evils— slave-trade and cljild stealing. Nos. 38-39 icontain a report on the 
hospital and dispensaries set up in Jaipur city and a proposal .for the estab- 
lishment of a medical scliool. No. 4D refers to the new device on Jaipur rupee 
and_ Gold “Mohur" ; and the last (No. 41) gives a statement of the contri- 
butions made by several nders, including the MahaTaja of Jaipur towards 
xamine relief in Bengal. 

26. Fpr. Cons. U Jan. 1836, No. 1. — -Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s minute on 

«• ■ , 'the policy to be adopted towards Jaipur and areas over which tho 

- ' • — Jmpur ruler exe^-ised limited sovereignty. 
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27. For. CoHs. 11 Jan, 1836, No. 2. — iCnute by the Governor-Genera! 

in reply to the issues raised byi Mr. Prinsep in his minute on the 
affairs of Jaipur and Shekawati. Bears th,e autograph' of tiie 
Governor-General (Sir C. T. Metcalfe). 

28. For, C/ons. 11 Jan. 1836, No. 3. — ^Another •minute by Mr. H. T. 

Prinsep in continuation of his earlier Minute and in reply to the 
Governor-General’s observations. It bears note (holograph) from 
Metcalfe on the margin. 

29. For Cons. 16 Nov. 1835, Nos. 25-26, — Major Alves, report to the 

Secretary to the Government regarding the surrender of two*- 
notorious dacoits. Doongjee and Gooljee and the terms offered 
to them. 

30. F,or. Cons. 20 June 1838, No. ' 54. — From "W. H. Macnaghten, 

Secretary to the Govemment of India to Lt. Col. Alves’, Agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajputana, agreeing to the right of 
the rulers of Jaipur and Alwar to send their Dak unmolested 
through the British territories provided no undue; advantage is 
taken of the indulgence in question. 

31. For. Cons. 13 Nov. 1839, No. 23. — ^Minute by the Goveror-General 

(Auckland) on the financial condition of Jaipur State. 

32. For Cons. 13 Nov. 1839, No. 22. — Note by the offici.ating Secretary 

to the Govemment of India on the financial condition of Jaipur 
State. Contains also his observations on Major Boss’s report 
on Jaipur affairs. 

33. For. Cons. 13 July 1840, No. 42. — ^Prom Assistant Agent to the 

Governor-General. Contains Major Tlioresby’s report on the two 
courts established at Jaipur for the administratnon of civil and 
criminal justice and on the police stationed at capital. 

34. For. Cons. 16 Sep. 1859, Nos. 330 — 33. — ^Prom Political Agent at 

Jaipur, stating that basket of bread was being mysteriously 
circulated in the city, and the measure.^ taken to prevent the 
circulation of bread. Contains a translation of the note, whicli 
is reminiscent of the Chapatties being • circulated during the 
Mutiny. 

35. For. , Cons. 17 Sep. 1858, Nos. 165 — 67 & K. "W. — ^Frnm Agent- 

General in Rajputana, describing the objee.fivo of the Gwalior 
troops led by Tantia Topi in J.aipur and the measures taken for 
the safety of Jaipur territories. 

36. For Cons. 8 Ju.o. 1851, No.^ 58. — Jfinnfo by Lord D.alhoiisie, Gover- 

nor-Gencral, c.vpre.ssing his .sati.sfaction at the prosperous state 
of the finances of .Jaipur during the minority of the IMah.arajah'. 

In -riew of the excellent report regarding the character and eonduefe 
of the ruler the Governor-General enves his consent to Col. Tiow’s 
•suggestion of giving the fullc.st authoi-ify to the .Taipur ruler over 
his territories. 

37. For Cons. 7 Ana. 3847. No. 822.— From Lf. Col J. Sutherland 

approving of the abolition of .slave-trade and moa.surcs taken to 
prevent child-stealing by the Jaipur Council of Regency. 
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38. For. Cons. 18 July 1846, Nos. 183 — 86. — Prom Agent to Ik*- 

Govemor-Greneral in Rajputana, containing a report on the hospital 
and dispensaries established in Jaipur City. This institutioa- 
v?as a revival of a^ho^ital said to have been originally estab- 
lished by Maharaja Jai Singh, the founder of the city of Jaipur," 

39. For. Cons. 18 July 1846, No. 18(7- — ^Froni the Seereta^ to tko 

Government* of India ho the Medical Bpard. Contains a pro- 
posal for the establishment of Medical School at Jaipur "with |kb 

help of some Sub-Assistant Surgeons froin the College at Calcutta.' 

40. For. Cons. 24 Sep. 1858, No. 164 — r66..' — Contain ref erences , to, 

new device on Jaipur Rupee and Gold Mohur and say that the 
difference between them exists simply in the device and non# 
whatever in the positive value of either currency. 

41. For. Cons. General ‘ B Aug. 1874, Nos. 245-^252, xoith 3 A.TF.S'. — 

Indian Princes and Cliiefs including the Maharaja of Jaipur* 
thanked by the Queen arid Viceroy for their contributions toward* 
famine relief in Bengal. 

^ (c) Promotion of Education in India,. 

The documents displayed undei* this head are intended to give an idea 
to the scholars about the wealth of materials available in the. National Archives 
eonceming educational matters. No. 42 contains the report of the first regular 
<7ommittjee appointed by the Coiripahy's Government for formulating a c#- 
-ordiilatcd policy oh educational matters in this country. 

Nos. 43 — 45 record the Minute of Thomas Babington Macaulay, Lord William 
Bentinck, Henry Prinsep, Alexander Boss and Lord Auckland, laying down 
-a ^stematic State Educational Poliby in the years 1835 — 39, wMbh is 
<;onsidered to be the foundation of our present educational system. No. 46 
deals with the vexed question of salaries to be paid to teachers and proposes 
a scheme for improving the position and prospects of tlie members of the 
Indian Educational Service. 

Documents numbered 47 — 50 contain an able exposition of the State Policy, 
concerning promotion of the female education in this country ; extension o£ 
femalii education in the Sialkot District of Ibp Pnniab, state of female edu- 
cation in Bombay and Oudh during the years 1866 — 70. , 

Nos. 51 — 53 record minutes by the Governor-General and the members of 
his Council on the promotion of European literature and science among 
Indians. These also contain .minutes by W.H.' hlacnagbten, H. Shakespear 
and H. T. Prinsep on the same subject and tire measures approved by the 
Gener.al ^ Committee of Public Instniction (1835). Nos. 54 — 56 record the 
observations of the Governor- General on the Muhammadan College at Calcutta. 
They also emphasise the need of instruction in Schools and Colleges through 
the medium of Indian langnage.'s; Nos. 57 — 60 deal with the promotion of 
(Medical, Engineering and other teclmical subjects "and contain a j)roposal for 
the establishment of a School of Art and Industry at Laboi’e. 

42. For. Jfjsc. 1823, No. 178. — Beport of the . Committee appointed by 
"slio^Govcrnment for public instruction in ,India. 

43. Nome Pub. Cons, 1835, Mar. 7, No. 19 & K.'W. — Original Wjnntcs ' 

hnd notes on the cpicstion of State Educational Policy by Loril 
William Bentinck, Thomas Babington IMacanlav, Alexander Boss, 
Henry Thoby Prinsep and Col. Morison. The marginal , note* 
(iti pencil) on Prinsep 's minute are from hfacanlay. — 
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44. Some Pub. Cons. 7 Mar. 1835, Np. 15.— Copy of the MIrmto faj- 

•the HoA’ble T. B. ■ (afterwards Lord) Macaulay on Indian. 
education, dated, 2 Febniary 1835. 

45. Home. G.G. Cons. 24 Nov. 1839, No. 10. — ^Lord Auckland's 

Minute on the promotion of education in India. 

46. Edu. Cons. 3 Jun. 1864, ‘Nps. 1 — 7. — Scheme for improving thee 

position and prospects of the members of the Educational Service 
in India. 

47. Pub. Cons. 11 Apr. 1850, Nos. 74 — 77. & K. IV . — Minutes of Lor^ 

Dalhousie and the Menlbers of his Council on the promotion of 
Indian female education. 

48. Edu. Cons, {A) Mar. 1866 Nos, 39 — 41. — ^Extension of female 

Education in the Sialkot District, Punjab. 

49. Edu. Cons. (A) Dec, 1867, Nos. 10-11. — ^Femalo Education in 

Bombay. 

5Q. Edu. Cons. 13 Aug. 1870, No. 2. — ^Female Education in Oudh. 

51., Pub. Cons. 7 Mar. 1835, Nos. 7 — ^19. — ^Minutes of the Governor- 
General and Members of Council on the promotion of European 
Literature and Science among Indians. 

52. Pub. Cons. 22 Apr. 1835, Nos. 10, lOA & 11. — Minutes of Messrs. 
W.H. Macnaghton, H. Shakespear and H.T. Prinsep, Members 
of the General Committee of I^bUc Instruction on the promotion 
of Education,European Literature and Science among Indians. 

63. Pub. Cons. 3 Jan, 1835, Nos. 6 — 8. — Propositions adopted by tho 
General Committee of Public Instruction on the spread of English 
Education. 

54. Puh. Cons. 18 Apr. 17S1 No. 0 . — ^Minute of the Governor-General 

giving a good accotmt of a Madrassah or Muhammadan College, 
which has bfeen started in Calcutta, and which' is in great need 
of suitable accommodation and funds, proposing tliat the Company 
should erect a building for the College and suitablj' endow it, nnd. 
enclosing an estimate of the cost of such building with a plan of 
tho same . 

55. Edu. Cons. (^A) Sep. 1867, Nos. 19-20. — Jlcmorial from tho British 

Indian Association, North M'estem Prnrincc.s, for diffusion of 
European knowledge among the people thlrongh tho Vpmncular 
languages. 

56.. Edu. Cons. (A) Dec. 1867, Nos. 12 — 14. — Employment of Vernacular 
Languages of India as medium for conveying to the Natives a 
higher order of education. 

67. Fid>. Cons. 29 Mar. 1S37, No. 11. — Rerised syllabus .suggested by 

the Council of the Sfcdical College, Calcutta. 

68. J?ci). Cons. 25 Sep. 1837, Nos^ G — ^11. — Scliool for the Educ.ation of 

Natives as Sumeyors. 

69. Pub. Cons. 19 Apr. 1850, Nos. 3-4 & 77. TT. — ^I’romotion of the study 

of Civil Engineering in India, 

60. Edu. Cons. 19 Nov. 1864, Nos. 13 — ^15. — Eslablishuicnt of a .School 
of Art nnd Industry at Lahore. 
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(<^) Selected Documents in Oriental Languages. 

jN5neteeii documents are exhibited under this Kead "which show that dnrini^ 
ihe period of India's disintegration and decay in the eighteenth century, the' 
JjEsfc India Company steadily gained supremacy. Ho. 61 gives in i a eonsoli- 
'dated and continuous form the farmans granted to the Company for trade 
m India, particularly Bengal and Orissa during 1633 — ^1712. The Peshwa 
(Harayan Bao) promises to abide by the terms of the Treaty "with the Company 
in No. 64. Nos. 66-67 relate to tbs wax against Tipu Sultan and the subsequent 
pegotiations for peace. In No. 70 Nana Pamavis reports the death of the 
peshwa Madhav Rao II (27 Oct. 1795). No. 74 refers to British naval 
Buccess in Egypt and the eongi-atulations of the Maharaja of Nepal thereon. 
'Maharaja Ranjit Singh offers facilities to Elphinstone on his way back from 
Periiawar in the last document (No. 79 ) . 

61. Pers. Misc. Vol. No, 1. — Farmans relating to the English trade in 

India, particularly in Bengal and Orissa, 1633 — 1712. These are 
grants or orders made by Muhammadan rulers and Governors and 
comprise rotographs of eight documents obtained from the India 
OfiSce:, with English translations. 

62. Pers. 10 May 1788, No.- 32. — ^Prom Madhhiji Bhonsla. In view of 

impending .war with the Preneh, the Governor- General sent under 
Colonel Leslie reinforcements to assist the Bombay Government 
and requested the Bhonsla to let them pass through his territories. 
The Bhonsla infoims the Governor-General that he hgd taken 
' necessary measures for the safe passage of the Army. 

63. Pers. 15 Nov. 1778, No. 117.-7-From Balm Begum, mother of Nawa% 

Asaf-ud-Daulah. Complains against the behaviour of her son. 
Seeks the assistance of the Go’^'ernor-General in sending the coffin 
of her late husband (Nawab Shuja-ud Daulah) to Karbala. 

64. Pers. 12 Dec. 1778, No. 138. — ^Prom the Peshwa (Narayan Rao) says 

that he "w^l stick to the terms of the treaty and asks the Governor- 
General to do the same. 

65. Pers. OB, Avg. 12, 1789, No. 175. — ^Prom Haider Beg Khan, a minis- 

ter of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah. Expresses pleasure at the recovery 
of the King of England from his illness. Slepds a «o^ar of 101 
gold mohurs to be forwarded to the King of England and Rs. 10,000'' 
to be distributed among the poor. Bears the seal of Haider Beg 
Khan. 

€6. Pers. OB, Mar. 8, 1790, No. 50. — ^Prom His Majesty Shahj ^Alam, 
Mughal Emperor. Has learnt from the Governor-General’s letter 
that he is leaving for Madras -with a view to punidiing Tipu Sultaa. 
for -his invading Travancore, the territory of an ally of the 
English. Bears the seal of His Majesty. 

67. Pers. OB, Feb. 12, 1792, No. 114. — Prom Tipu Sultan, Says that h« 

has deputed his vakils to the Governor-General in order t* 
negotiate a treaty of peace -with the East India Company. Bears 
the seal of Tipu Sultan. 

68. Pers. OB, G Oct. 1795. No. 271. — ^Prom the Baja of Travancore. 

Has learnt from his (Governor-General’s) letter that the Dutch 
Government have directed their Governor to deliver np Cochin 
to the English. The Governor seems to ignore the commands of 
Ms innstexs and -will therefore have to he punished. Bears the 
I R^aja’s seal and signature. • 
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69. Pers. OR, 5 Nov. 1795, No. 312. — From Miinni Hegam. Sends a 

letter to Sir John Shore for transmission to Warren Hastings, 
congratulating the latter on the occasion of his acquittal from 
impeachment. Bears the Begam’s seal. 

70. Pers. OR 23 Nov, 1795, No. 353. — ^From Nana Fumavis. jKoports 

that Madho Rao II, Peshwa, died on 13 Rabi 11 (27 Oct.) in 
consequence of the injuries received from a fall from his balcony. 
Bears Nana’s seal. 

71. Pers, OR, 5 Feb. 1798, No. 88. — ^From Maharaja Daulat Eao 

Sindhia. Says that by order of the Peshwa he seized and 
imprisoned Nana Furnavis on 12 Bajab. (Slst December 1797). 
Bears the Maharaja’s seal. 

72. Pers. OR, 10 Feb. 1799, No. 19. — ^From Nizam Ali Khan, Nizam 

of Hyderabad. Intimates that he has made over tb Captain 
Kirkpatrick copies of the correspondence which passed between 
him and Tipn Sultan. Bears the seal of the Nizam. 

73. Pers. OR, 13 Feb. 1799, No. 25. — From Nawab Saadat Ali Klian 

of Oudh. Intimafes that Vazir Ali ICban after having killed 
Mr. Cheny and four other gentlemen at Banar.as has absconded. 
Bears the Nawab ’s seal. 1799 A.D. 

74. Pers. OR, 28 Sept. 1799, No. 286. — ^IVom Maharaja of Nepal. 

Congratulates the Govemor-General on the success of the English 
Fleet in Egypt. Has noted with pleasure that the Snlt.an of 
Turkey and the Czar of Russia have joined the English as active 
allies. Bears the Maliaraja’s seal. 

75. Pers. OR, 1801, No. 254. — From Raja Sahib Singh of Pati.ala to ' 

the Governor-General received 15 Oct. 1801. E.v])rosscs grati- 
fication at the receipt of a reply to his letter from his Lordship 
regarding bis attachenent and devotion to the British Government. 
(The border is illuminated Avith decorative motifs in gold). 

76. Pers. OR, 28 Dec. 1802, No. 548. — Prom Krislraa Raja Wodeyar 

of Mysore. Offers congratulations on the conclusion of treaty 
of peace between England and Prance raid on thb relca.sc of 
Egypt from the hands of the French. Sends a present of certain 
articles on the occasion. 

77. Pers. OR, 1C Sep. 1800, No. 701.— Memorial (in Persian) from the 

Zemindars, Merchants .and the princip.al. inhabit.ants of Hoogly. 

; , received September IG, ISOG, protesting against the abolition of 
the civil and criminal courts of justice from Hoogly and request- 
ing that the integrity of the District m.ay bo maintained. Bears 
tlio signatures and seals in Persian, Nagri and Bengali characten. 

78. Pers. OR, March, 1809, AV. '233. — Letter (in Burmese with Persian 

translation) from tlic Ficcroy of Pegu. Requests that 5.000 
\asas of saltpetre and 200 guns maj' he sent to him. (TIjo 
border is richly illuminated with floral decorations) . 

79. '] Pers. OR, 28 Jvl. 180.9, No. 400. — ^From lifnh.araja Ranjit Singh, 

Ruler of Lahore. Says that in accordance witli (he Qoremor- 
Giencr-al’s instructions the Ifah-araja will accord cvoiy possible 
assistance to Sfr. Elphin.stonc when the latter p!issp.s through 
his territory on his w.ny back from Peshawar. Bc-irs the 
• Mnharaj’s seal. 



I . 8t). Pets. OB, 10 Dec. 1814. No. 802. — ^Prom Eia Ma,iesty Akbar II« 

Sends a sword belonging to bis ancestor. Emperor Aurangzeb^ 
to the Governor-General as a present. 

(e) Preservation of Records, 

Exhibits 81 to 118 illustrate the dajnage done to documents by natural 
agencies like light, heat, humidity etc., by in^iCt pests and by careless handling j 
these also show the various methods, employed by archivists to rehabilitate 
such documents. The exhibit No. - 81 shows various materials used in repair- 
ing documents. Attention is drawn especially to exhibit' No. 94 which! shows 
the . evil effects of bad repairing with tracing papers ; to No. 90 and 91 
which show the latest .method of repair 'viz : “lamination” and th}e machine 
■used by tl^ National Archives of U.S.A. for this purpose. The Nos. 97 to 
104 show some of the insects' found in books and the proof of their destruc- 
tive ability. No. 105 to 111 explain how the faded writings are revived by 
physical and chemical methods : Special device to protect seal is illustrated 
by No. 117. 

Microfilming is at present one of the most effective methods of photo- 
graphic duplication and concentration of ijeicords. These exlaibits are actual 
microstat copies taken by the microstat camera shown in the exliibit No. ri4. 

81. Samples of Repairing and Binding hlaterials. Tissue paper,^ 

Ledger paper. Oiled, paper, cellulose acetate foil, chiffon. Binding- 
cloth, Art canvas. Leather-, Dextrin paste. Leather . preseiwative 

. mixtune, needle and slice. 

82. Folded document — The folds can be clearly seen. Previously 

documents were kept folded in bundles. Each bundle was placed 
between two 5-ply boards and tied by logines. 

83 . Decayed condition of a ' document . Thle paper has deteriorated to 

a great extent. The corrosive action of ink is also shown.- 

84. Document in a brittle condition. 

85. A brittle document which has been flattened. ‘ . . < 

86. ' A document repaired with hand made paper. 

87. A doemnent repaired with' tissue paper. 

88. A document repaired with chiffon (fine oik). 

89. An inlayed- document. Inlaying is a highly - technical and rather 

slow process of repairing. t 

90. Document repaired vdth Cellulose nlcet ate foil. It is claimed thht 

laminated document can last for centuries if properly preserved. 

91. A photograph of the Laminating machine by which records aro^ 

laminated. . 

92. A document in which' a margin of hrdf the paper is left. There 

arc lots of old documents whidi have been written with half 
margin . -i-iftS 

93. A half-margin doeiuncnt which hhs been repaired -clth hand made 

paper . 

94. A Tnc.nvisc'ript illustrating the evil effects of reparing documenta 

with tracing paper. The -writing has hecome illegible. 

9o. Bnhn-lcaf mannscripts in a very brittle and decayed condii^og,. 
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96. Palm-leaf manuscripts repaired with cellulose acetate foil by the 
application of a plastic adhesive. 

07. A manuscript bored by insects. 

98. Cover board (made of straw-) of volumes bored by ‘Gastrallus 

Indicus’. 2 photos. 

99. Gastrallus Indicus. — Known popularly ns ‘Bookworm’. 

100. A document eaten up by white ant.s. 

101. Termites — their diHerent stages. 

102. Destruction of a printed page by .silver fish. 

103. Silver-fibh — whoK:> infestation in books and documents is so common 

in India . 

104. Vacuum Funiigatorium — an exeelJont piece of equipment to fight 

against all kinds of insect and fungus infestation. (Three 
views) . 

105. A manuseiipt whose writing has faded to .such an extent that it 

cannot be deciphered. 

106. The same manuscript witli its writing revived by Chemical means 

(i.c. by c.’cposing the manuscript to Sii.phnrcttcd Hydrogen). 

107. Another manuscript whose writing has also faded to n gi’cat o.xtent. 

108. The writing of the same manuscript revived by exposing the same 

to ultra violet light. 

109. Palimpsest — (Loft) — Pliotograjihed ui ordinary light (Eight) — 

Photographed in ult a violet light. The right hand figures shows 
a writing undcrncalh (running a horkonlal direction) which 
has been carefu-ly ahrased. An Jtra-violct radia'-on has revealed 
it. 

110. An ultra violet lamp which is be’ng used in the Imperial Record 

Deparlment fo.- deciphering faced writing. Th^ same light is 
a'so used for va ions paper test ag methods. 

111. Top ; — rAn ordinary photograph of an old prict (carbon ink) 

which has been censored (by .ron gall ink) :• - Below : — ^Infra- 
red photographed of the censf ed portion. 

112. Backs of books (leather hound", starving for ri orishment, arc a 

familiar sight in every librarj 

113. Old Bindings : — (Left) before jiling and lacquering. 

(Right) after oiling and lacq icring. 

114. View of the Miscrostat Camera (nstallc>d in the Imperial Record 

Deparlment for raicrofilming. 

115. A view of the microfilm rcadev — by> which inicr film positives and 

negati\'o.T can Ijo cnlm-gcd and read continuously. 

■ 216. A view illustrating the cleaning of th? volumes and books in .stack 
being cleaned by vacuum du.st cleaner. 

117. A document with a seal has been padded with blotting papers to 

preserve tho seal. , | 

118. An outside view of the Imperial Record ’Building. 
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II. FROM THE JAIPUR GOVERNMENT, JAIPUR.. 

1. Nishan from Prince Shaharyar to Maharaja Jiirza Raja .Jai Siaghji 
dated 23rd Rabi-nl-a^vwal, 1032 (1622 A.D.) desiring tlie Maharaja to render 
evary facility to Lokmandas v.lio has been api>ointed a Kivori at llausa. 

2. Farrncm from Empress hToorjahan to Mahai’aja Mirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 4 Shawwal 1031 H(1622 A.D.) desiring the Maharaja to send the 
mone3' of the lease of Amber tbrougli Mohammad Hashim. 

3. Farman from Emperor Jahangeer to Maharaja Mirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 14 Aban, 19 Regnal j’ear of Emperor Jahangeer (1624 A.D.) expressing 
pleasure at the Maharaja's conquest reported to His Majesty by Prinfi 3 Panrez 
and Khani-Khana . Sends IGiilat to the Maharaja. 

4. Fannan from Emperor Jahangeer to hlaharaja Mirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 6 Shaharjuis San 20 (1625 A.D.) informing tlie Maharaja to ohe\’' 
Khan Jahan Tvho has been aijpointed a tutor to the Pidnee and the Com- 
mander-in- Chief in. place • of Khan-i-Khana . 

5. Nishan from Prince Khuri’am to ilaharaja Mirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 26 Razab 1035 (162G A.D.) informing tlie Maharaja that he (Prince) 
always backed the Rajputs and has got a great faith in them. He also adds 
that the Maharaja is in such a favour as Maharaja htan Singhji was. 

6. Farman from Emperor Shahjahau to MaJiaraja Mirza. Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 22 Bahman, 10 Regnal j'car. (1636 A.D.) informing that his meritorious 
servides rendered iu the conquest of Hagpur Port have been reported by lOian 
Dauran and desiring him to attend the Royial Court with Khan soon. 

7. Nishan from Prince Dara Shilioh to Maharaja hlirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 9 Ziqad 1048 H (1639 A.D.) informing about his arrival at Rawalpindi. 

8. Nishan from Princess Jahanara to Maharaja Mirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 1 Rabi-ul-Akhir, 1050 (1640 A.D.) desiring th/e Maharaja to identify 
whether Hem Raj is the real son of Raja Satra Sal and asking to report 
it to Sultan Misar Bcgam so that be may be awarded Khilat and Mansab. 

9. Farman from Emperor Aurangzeb dated 19 Rahi-us-Sani 1075 (1GG4 
A.D.) informs that hlansabdars deputed at Deccan were directed to obey 
Mirza Raja Jai Singhji appointed to the Command of the Royal Forces de- 
puted to chastise Shiva ji and to coUeet Peshkash from .Adil Khan of Bijapnr. 

10. Farman from Emperor Aurangzeb to Maharaja Mirza Raja Jai Singhji 
dated 28 Shawal 1075 (1665 A.D.) appreciating the services of the Maharaja 
rendered in the capture of Rudra Mai Port, in the seigo of Purandhar Port 
and the suppression of Shiva ji. 

11_. Farman from Emperor Aurangzeb to Maharaja Mirza Raja Jai 
Singhji dated 14 Rabi-ul-Ahvwal 1076 H. (1665 A.D.) acknowledging the 
Tcccipt of the keys of 9 Ports of Shivaji in addition to 23 lately conquered 
by the klaharaja and desiring to make necessary arrangements for the safe- 
guards of these Ports. 

_ ^^’"’nnn from Emperor Aurangzeb to Maharaja Ramsinghji dated 

fb 1079 (1008 A.D.) approring the hlnharaja's expedition against 

from^Mbati desiring him to e.xpel PerozyKhan and Islam Khan 
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9 n p , if* fn J«i Singhji datGd 

Pnrr^'^q-’^h -f?:” w- informing the 'Slaharajn that Kanwar 

Earn Swgbjx is mtb ^ Majesty and that be (Prince) .rould call the youn^r 
^nwar to him, and intimating about the grant of jMansab of 1,000 to Kamvar 
Earn Singhji. 


14. M;s7ig« from Prmce Dara Shikoh to Mir^a Baja Jai .Singhji dated 
2_ Ramzan 1064 (1054 A.D.), AriuiowJedgmg tiie receipt of r.n clcphnut and 
horses sent as present for Suleman Shil^oh and sending one sword, one dan-gcr 
and an elephant ns a present on behalf of the Prince (Sulehman Shikoh)" (o 
the Maharaja. ' 


15. Nishaii^ from Prince Dam Shikoh to Mirza Raja .Jai Sinrini 
18 Itabi-ns-Sani 10C5 H. (1C55 A.D.) .syinj>at}iisinfr with th^ ]\hih;irii 
Jus 1 eceiving a wound by a spear and reporting .about his welfare. 


dated • 
ia on 


« Aurangzel) to Miiv.- Raja Jai Singliji .lated IS 

Kabi-us-Sani J.0G5 H. (1655 A.D.) acknowledging tiie receipt of the 

Maharaja’s letter of congratulations for the corioncsi of Bidai' Fo t, 


17. Fann'ui from Emperor Shahiaban to Mirza Raja Jai Singliji Jated is- 
Ra_bi-u.,-Sani JOGS If. (J0.57 A.D.) inl'oniiing the .Maiuiraja that tlie . onv of 
Prince Sliiijah’s Arazdasant addros-ed to the heir apparent lue- I ‘.'en 'cnt ter 
Suleman Shikoh and thp iMaharaja. DesiVe, jJie Mnliaraja to riN-nlmiir In'.-, 
report in details when the affairs of Subah Bchnr are .satisfactoriiy .settled. 

18. Nishan from Prince Sipher Shikoh to Mirza Raja Jai Singhji congratu- 
lating tlie Maharaja on his victory over Prince Shnja conveyed to hSm by 
Faknor Khan. 


19. Nishan from Prince Daia Shikoh to Mirza Raja Jai Singhji dated 13 
Shaban 1008 informing the Maharaja that both Ihe Princa.s (Auinngzeh and 
Murael) have left Djjain for Northern India. 


20. Mattslmr from Prineo Aurangzcb to Mirza Baja Jai Singhji dated 11 
Ramzan 1068 informing the Maharaja about fbe defeat of Dara and bi.s flight 
towards Lahore. 

21. Manalmr from Prince Aurangzcb to Mirza Raja Jai Singliji dated 
11 Ramzan 1068 informing the Maharaja of his arrival at Mathura on the 
7th and saying that Shekh Mir and Dilcr Khan ImVo been sent in pursuit 
of Dara. 


22. Farman from Emperor Aurangzeb to Mirza Raja Jai Singhji dated 
San 1070 H. (1661) A.D.) approving of the schemo for the dmsliscmcnt of 
Bundalas and directing the Jlaharaja to roach! Poona to relieve Dlnlmraja 
Jaswant Singhji so that the latter may attend the Royal Court. 

23. Nishan- from Prince Shah Alam to Maharaja Bam Singhji dated 12 
Rahi-us-Sani 10S8 H. (1C77 A.D.) desiring the hlahar.ij.a not to m.akc ha.stc 
in coming as he himself is coming but remain engaged in tho duties entru-sted 
to him. 

24. Nishan from Prince Shah Alan; to Mnh'nrnja Ram Singlrii dated 
17 Mohnrram 1089 II. (1677 A.D.) apprecialing the scrvnVc.s of tlio Mnlmr.aja 
rendered in (ho good administration of the Lamg.anath in Ghazni. 

25. Nishan from Prince Mnnzzam to Maharaja Ram Singhji dated 0 
Jnmadi-ul-Alwwal desiring the Maharaja to remain at Katlal til! further 
orders. 
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26. Farman from Emperor Aurmigzeb to Maharaja Kam Singh ji dated 28 
Rabi-us-Sani 1090 H.- (1679 A.D.) desiring the Mahiaxaja to render every 
facility to Shaliamat Khan deputed to chastise the Ghilzis. 

27. Nisitan from Prince Mohammad Akbar to Maharaj.a Ram Sin"hi\ dated 
25 Jamadi-nl-Aw.’al 1093 H. (1682 A.D.) informing about the conferment 
of the title of 'Mirza Eajal and all. other Mansabs etc., upon the hlaharaja 
as enjoyed by liis father and the title of ‘Kanwar"- upon Bishan Singh ji. The 
M.aharaja Avas instigated to rise against Emperor Aurangzeb. 

28. Sanad dated 11 Shaban 1060 (1650 A.D.) regarding the grant of 
l,llj45)000 Dams in Jagir to I-iirza Raja Jni Siughji. 

29. Banad dated 21 Ziqad 1060 (1650 A.D.) regarding grant of a further 
ineroasc of one thousand Sehnspa and Danspa horses in: place of ordinary 
ones Ui I^Iii’za Raja Jai Singhji. 

.30. Arardffs/it from Keshoyai to Maharaja Bishan Singhji dated 27 
Ramzan 1102 (1691 A.D.) informing that hie had Teporii'''d to the Emperor 
about the good services rendered by the Maliaraja in STippressing the Jals and . 
conquering the Sonbbar Port. 

31. Ara;dasltt from IMeghraj to IMabiaraja Bishan Singhji dated 25 Rnzzab 
1103 (1692 A.D.) infonning- that the good se vices rendered by Ilaii Singh 
in besieging the Awayar Fort and massacre of Jats Avere reported to ' the 
Emperor, who conferred a Khilafand an elephant .upon the Maharaja. 

32. Arazdaslit to Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh.ii dated 1118 H. (1706 
A.D.) reporting the Maharaja that Kanwarji was not following the Avriteprs 
instruetioDS and Avns not doing according to bis' will. 

33. Arazdaslit from Jagjhrandas to Maliaraja Sawai Jai Singhji dated 

5 /Mllnj Ills (1707 A.D.) reportin.g that Emperor died on 28 Ziqad and Amir- 
ul-Umra had '^ent 70 Sowar-s to bring Prince Azam Shah, who reached theirc 
on the 29 Ziqad. ‘ “ • ' , _ 1 ! ' * 1 >lvl 

34. Arazdaslit from Jagjiwandas to Maharaja SaAvai Jai Singhji dated 
21 Safar 1119 71707 A.D.) intimating that Mansab of 7,000 and the title 
of Mirza Raja has been granted to (h-e Maharaja. 

35. Arazdaslit dated Phnlcrim Badi Sth Rt. 1714 (1658 A.D.) informs 
tliat a battle A\nth Shahjada Shuja Avas foughfe on Sawan Badi 7th in which 
the Maharaja’s army came out victorious. The Prince ran away from the 
battle fic’d leav'ng Iris elephant, drum, Nislmn and, possibly liis canopy. At 
this nows the Emp'-ror Avas much pleased and increased the Mnliaraja's 
Mansp-h (1,0001 Zat 1,000 SoAvai-s) and that of the Maharajkumar. 

.36. Hindi letter from Praknldas to Dewon Kalyandas dated Jeth Badi 
9Ut St. 172.3 (1666 A.D.) informing that the Emperor wanted to kill Shiva.ji. 
•When the Maliaraj Kumar came to know of it he told thh Emperor to kill him 
ut:.’. ]\is con fpsA and then Icfll Shiva.ji. The Emperor asted llio ji’^nharai 
Kumar to take Shivaji’s ro.spoiisibilily and to sign for that who is the Mnhnraj 
Kumar signed. Slireaji Avas then placed in the charge of the ^Taharaj Kumar. 

letter from Prakaldas to Dewan Kalyandas informing about 
SiiAaji s A'i^it to the- Royal Court. A detailed account of his route and rctinuo 
^ given. Slnv.au and his son presented nazars to the Emperor but Shivaii 
Avlion he Avas dLsgrnced in the open court. Account as to how 
ac Avas being paeiQcd and consoled is given in this letter. 
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38. Arazdasht from Kesh'orai to Maharaja Bisliaa Singh ji dated- Jcth 
Sudi 3 St. 1745 (1688 A.D.) informing about the sending of Eaj Tilak Dastoor 
oy the JEmpero.* and grant of Wansab of Uvo fhonsand Zat and t-iro thousand 
Sowards, Doaspa, Togh, Naqqara, Eoyal elephant, Siropao and horse to the 
JIaharaja. 

.?P. Kharita from Maharana Sangram Singh to Maharaja Sawai Jai Singhji 
dated PosK Sudi 2 St. 1777 (1720 A.D.) informs that the Kharita. contains 
a.ong with other complimentary things a c.nsunl reference about the abolition 
of Jaziya. 

40. Kharita Hindi from Maharaja Anoop Singhji of Bikaner to Sfalmraja 
Ram Singhji dated Chait Badi 11 St. 1738 (1682 A.D.) intimaling that the 
writer rvith Hasan Aii and Kanwarji have encamped at Nasik saying tlral 
further details v.-ill be made known to the Maharaja by Hari Singh. 

41. Arazdasht from Durgadas Rathore to Maharaja Saw.ai .Jai Singhji 
dated Jcth Sudi 11 St. 1765 (1708 A.D.) recommending the rnse of 
Dhiraj Singh Shekliawat to the Maharaja in a dispute between Dhirajsingh am) 
Jai Singh and IJdaimngh 

42. Kharita Hindi from Dfahar.-iia Aiit Singhii and Kanwar Ahhaisinghji 
to Maharaja Sawai Jai Singhji dated Posh Sudi 13 St. 17G6 (1709 A.D.) 
acknowledging tlrs receipt of the Dewan’s Kagaz (letter) and. Durgadas 
Ratho 7 ’’s Arzi saving that further dctail.s will be explained by Dandat Singli 
and Shah Kain Sulch. ^Uso requests thqt all prcpavalion.s .diould be made 
ready. 

43. Kharita Hindi from Maharaja Ajit Singly i and Kanwar Abhaisinghji 
to Malia’-aja Sawai Jai Singhji dated 2nd Baisakh Sudi 7th St. 1765 (1708 
A.D.) infomu'ng the Dfaharaja al.’out the case of Sambhar. 

44. JChari'a Hindi from Mabnraj.; Arjnn Singliji of Kotali to .^liibaraja 
Sawai .fni Siiigli.ii dated. A.<!ni Rudi 7 St. 1777 (1720 A.D.) tlrmking thr 
lirahcraja for sending RiifiinljJiin-aiu Jo.^bi to Sa’im .Singh .'ind the i:h'.u''ln'< on 
the writer’s business. 

^5. Kharita Hindi from Maboraia Ddot Ringlifi of Or’bh:! to If.aliar.ijti 
Sawai Jai Singhji dated St. 1778 (1721 A.D.) thmikitur (he Mah.iraj.a for 
postponing the .armic.s to bo .sent to Bungt-s. 

46. Kharita Hindi from Mali.aratia Sangram Singb.ii •>! rd.aipiir tc- 

Maharaja Sawai Jai Singhji dated IZariik Such 4 St. 3/7/ (1/20 A.D.) 

infonniiig about th-> .death of TTas.nn Ali, (lint has been reported to _ tbo 
Emperor . The writer inv/tc.s fbc opinion of the addiTprec in tliis eoniicr.ion . 

47. Kharita Hind: from M.abaram SnngTam Singhji of Udaipur to 

JLahaVa.ja S.aw.ai ' Jai Singhji dated Karlik Sudi 9 St. 3777 {1720 A.D.) 

infonniiig about the appointment of Paiieholi Rni Cliand n.s Mn.sahih 'ov the 

■jraharaniji Sabiba. 

' 48. Kharita Hind! from Maharana Sangram .Sin.gbji of Pdaipiir to If.aim- 
raja Sawai .lai Singhji dated Po=h Badi 3 St. 1/7/ (3/20 A.D.) rfg.irding 
the despatch of vdntcr dresses for itr.a.fi Sahiba Shri Sisodaniji. 

Kharita Hindi from Maharaio rjih.ntr-t-Sa’h io Mah.-ir::':/ - i Jai 

Singhii dated Chait Sudi 2 St. (1778 A.D.) intfm.ating that due to ill- 
nra.s etc., he could not eomc to Amber, and be wiM come tbero with tlve oth''r 
Raja.s. 
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60. Kharita Hindi from Maharaja Chhatra-Salji to Maharaja Sawai Jai 
Singhji dated' Baisakh Badi 8 St. 1778 (1721 A.D.) intimating about the 
removal of the Turks by Kao Ram Chandra of Datiyja, Kajaji of Orchha and 
the v/riter himself. 

61. Kharita Hindi from Kanwar Gaj Singhji of Raghogarh to Maharaja 
Sawai Jai Singhji dated Adhan Badi 13 St. 1778 (1721 A.D.) informing 
that Raja Ayamalji wUl place before him in detail the news of this place. 

52, Code Letter Hindi from Raghunath and Keshodas to Maharaj Sawai 
Jai Singhji intimating that internal private affairs of the Emperor's Court 
at Delhi and those of the palace. 

•if 

53. Code Letter -Hindi intimating the Maharaja about the affairs of ttve 
Emperor’s Court at Delhi. 


III. PROM THE MAHARAJA’S PUBLIC LIBRARY, JAIPUR 

1. Tarikh Haft Iqlhn by Amin Ahmed. Written in 1055 A.H. Persian 
Manuscript. (History of seven kingdoms. ) . Gives an account of the rulers 
of various states and kingdoms including notices of eminent court poets and 
authors _ and describes the social life of each. age. Written in ornate style 
of classical Persian. 

2. Tarikh Almigri bp Mohd. Haqi. Written in 1113’ A.H. Persian 
Manus cripts. It is a History of Auraugzeb, thr-ows light on his administration, 
comprises historical records and the Emperor’s letiters to Governors of 
Provinces, written in classical oriental style. 


/r. From 'the Diagambar Jain Bhanda*', Amber (Jaipur) ' 

1. Uitara-Purana by Push'pendanta of 8th ceninry written in ’Apabhrarosa, 
manuseripts dating 1391 V.S. (1334 A.D.). The Prasasti mentions the 
ruler of Yogininipura (Delhi) as Sultan Muhai^ad Shah. 


2. Shattriinshadaloclianadandaka written in Apabhramsa, manuscripts 
dating 1399 V.S, (1342 A.D.). Tlie Prasasti mentions Yoginipura (Delhi) 
and its ruler Sultan Muhammad Shah. 


3. Mahapurana by Pushapadanta of 8tb centuiy written in Apabhramsa, 
manuscripts dating 14G1 V.S. (1404 A.D.). The Prasasti mentions Yogiai- 
puro and its rn’er Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

^ I- ‘ShatJearmopadesa by Amarakirti manuscripts dating 1479 V. S. 
\ A.D.) writt p. in Apabhramsa. The Prasasti mentions Gopachala Durga 

and its ruler Sri Viraminadeva. 


6. Sripalachurita written in Apabhramsa by Narayasena, manuscripts 
eating 1512 'N .S. (1455 A.D.). The Prasa.sti mentions Maharajadhiraja 

Doongarsmgh of llavara (Ravara-Pattana) . 

written in Apabhramsa, manuscripts dating 1541 V.S. 
(. o4 A.D.). The Pra.sasti mentions the name of Sultan Bahlol. 


V 9 ‘ written in Sanskrit, manuscripts dating 156 

mentions Klfadyur Durga and its Rf 
ivkhajarajadevn Hada of the Nar.avada Rajya. 

cripts Apabharamsa by Gani Devasena, inann 

^ A.D.). Tbie Parasasti menrions th 

Vikramaditya. abode of tlie writei- and its ruler klaharajadhiraj 
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Svo.'Vd^^^chttTQ/ wiriLt/Gii bv SnpTijiTi/lt*ji in a 

daidnE- 1589 V S /IS^S A 71 ) Tha o n ^ Apabbramsa, mannscripta 

u -i' A.D.;. The Prasasti mentions Champavati Na^ 

(Cbastu) on the Jaipur State as ruled by Jagmal Bai and Lis son^ Isbyara^ 
10. lashodharchanta written by Pusbpadanta of the Stb centarv- tr, 
Apabbramsa, the manuscripts datui^ 1612 V.S 11555 A Tt ) Th ^ 

mentions Taksbakagarb Durga and its ruler Maharajadbiraja Sri nSi'^CbSl' 

1614 > in Sanskrit,; manuscipts dating 

/!/>«?■ bitten in Hindi by Jodbraj Godbrai in 1726 VS 

^009 A.D.). The Prasasti gives the description of Sanganer as also of 
Mansingb I, Mirza Baja Jayasingb and Eamsingb I. _ 

A -n^^' ViVns -Wiittcir b^-^ Dilaram in Hindi in 1768 V S tlTll 

Prasasti describes the rulers of Bundi and the city Bundb 
With this the poet gives bis oivn lineage. 

14. Hanvavisaj^urana by Hemiebandra written in Hindi in 1769 V R 
<1/'12 A H.). The Prasnsti describes Amber and mentions Sauai Jai Sin*"-h 
ns its ruler. 


15. Bpddhifila.sa by 1‘akhal Ram Shall WTi'tcn in Hindi in 1827 V S 
p770 A.D.). In the introductory part the poet describes Dhimdliar f Jaipur 
State), and gives short sketch of the ruleis of Amber and Jaijnir upfo Uio 
reign of Prithvi.singhji Mabara.i. Purther he dc.scribos Jaipur as planned and . 
populated by Maliaraja Jai Singh ('Sawai). and also n.s developed bv bis 
descendants upto, bis time. 


V, PROhl THE PINE ART GALLERY (POTHIKHANA), JAIPUR. 

1. > Brass Yishnu — 300 Years old. 

2. Jain Murti— 1515 A.D. 

3. Jain Murti — 1746. 


Paintings 

4, Sawai Pariabsingh Kliawns Borak — 100 years old. 

6. Bhaira Bag — ^180 .years old. 

6. A Lady — ^180 years old. 

7. Radhakrishiia (Ea.iput School) — 80 years old. 

8. A Lady witli two attendant's — 180 years old. 

0. Bamzan — 80 years old. 

3 series. 

VT. PR(BT THE VLIAVEUJI .SCHOOL OP ARTS. JATPTH 

1. hradlniinnlati — ^a popty story, S-ambat ISGI. 

2. - Gulistan witli four illustrations of ICashmir, 

3. Salnwafi — a Jain .sfo'y with ilhisf rat ions (30 pape.s) . . 

4. Snwalingii Radnbrat — a Hindi story with 48 illii'lrntinns. 

'"5. A pictnr- to '-at'' P-''das’s iioetr.v, 

6. A picliinv to i'bisiratp Jtiharl-’.-* poetry. 

7. A picture of 

8. A framed jiietiiro of a Prinrr.ss. 

9. 7 pieces of terracotta. 
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VII. PROM THE STATE RECORDS DEPARTMENT, BARODA. 

(1) Better from the Mehta Nahna of Lunawada to Rani. Gahinabai bl 
Bafoda thanking; for her kindness and sympathy and requests her to attend 
the marriage ceremony of hi's daughter Nau-al. Dj21-4-1799. 

(2) Letter from Keshd Mairal to Kakasaheh," Baroda General of the 
.Gaikwad, from Patna in North Gu.iafat about the masonary woi*k of the City 
walls of' Patan. He informs that the brickwork is going as per his suggeQtio'a 
and that iF new bricks are to be used, at least one crore of bricks will be 
required.' D 115-5-1804. 

(3) Letter from Kesho Mairal to Kakasaheb informing him to send 
marble stones for the construction of Vrindavan. Ho states that he tried 
hard to secure lead from Bombay and Surat but complains that the authorities 
do not allow it to go out of the citj'. He tells about the sikkai coins to be 
introduced newly instead of Sivashai, the exchange rate of which is Rs. 8'!2[- 
per one hundied coins. He adds that he received no letter from Jaipur but 
expects in a couple of da 3 '.s. D'20-4-lS05. 

(4) Letter from Kesho Mairal to Kakasaheb about the letter from 
Jaipur informing that the Forces of Holkar are camping ne.ar Kota and 
that of English near Sahalganda. Mr .John ( ?) has come to Bampnr and that 
the English have befriended the Bharatpur State. He adds that the Vohras 
of Siddhpnr (N. Gujarat) receiyed letters from Bombay relating to the com- 
promise of the English with the forces of Holkar and other Indian States. 
Dil6-5-1805. 

(5) Letter fyom Kesho. Mairal to Kakasaheb; informing his inability of 
sending Gulkand and Rose, water for His Highness for' want of Rose flowers 
but he assures to send the same from Jaipur. He adds further about the dis- 
turbances -of Kolis in Kadi (Baroda State). Djl4-6-1805. 

(6) Letter from Kiesho Mniral to Kakasaheb informing him about hi® 
sending of marble stones for Kedareslnvar. temple. Ho informs that ho received 
news about the inovemcnts of the forces of Holkar at A.jmer, ahont the 
kingly presents from Scindia to Ra'ia Mansing of Jodhpur at the. time of his 
accession to the throne. Dl20-(1-]805. 

(7) Letter from Kesho Mairal to' Kakasaheb. The witer states that the 
forces of Holkai* and Scindia fire at A.jmer. Its strength is two lakhs and 
that a dispute of tribute is going on hetwem them and the Jodhnur State. 
Jaipur as well as the BiraTatpxiv State is siding ihe English. D13-7-1805. 

(S) Letter from Kesho Mairal to Kakasaheb Tt spates that tlio. 
Holkar and the Scindia are camping at Shahpur., T!'.e Enelif-h are at Tula- 
toda and ihai llie two Sardavs are to a*'fa‘'k Ih-- Fu'dvsh io a cniiple of 

da^-s. He adds that a vakil from the .Taipur State Imd been in their camp- 
r)[7-7-1805. 

> (9) Letter from Mahar.aja Anandr.ao Gaikwad to Company- Government 

informing that Kaghunatli Mahip.atrao is s'-nt ■with a force to help' the Com- 
pany, Government in its ^lalva Campaign. I)I14-8-1805. 

(10) A 5 ’ad giving information about the gifts of honour sent to Poona 
Durbar from the Baroda Government. DjlSlil. 

(11) Proclamation from Ba.iixao Ragbunath Pe.shwa ' to all Kamavisdars 
and Snrdars concerned, to arrest T-rimakii Dengnla. murdover of Gano'adhar 
Slins'ri. either alive nr dead. The proclamation promises them with a reward 
of l?s. two lakli.s and .a village as inam worth Rs lOOOl . D]l-6-1816. 

(P2) Letter from "Maliar.aia Anandr.ao Gaikwad to Vithalrao Dcva.ih 
Snbi\ in KaUii.avnd asking him to raninifim peaec and order at Dwarkfi. 
and Bet (B.vet) .as per resolution from the Company Government. It is 

•Khkasaheb — The Baroda General. 
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noteworthy that the H.H. asks the Suba to spend money about Es. I200!-to 
-perform the necessary ritual ccfemoiiv to purify the temples as the temples 
were haunted by unauthorised pei-sons. Dj20-4-1816. 

> 

(13) A yad giving account of the visit of Mr. Elphinstone, Governor of 
•Bombay, to Baroda by land. It gives information about the halting places 

between Bombay and Baroda as well as the personalities who saw the Governor 
and the Avay in which the interview of Mahai'aja Sayajirao II and the Gover- 
nor took 2-’^''*®®- The journey took full fifteen days to cover the distance of 
244 miles. D|16-3-1820. 

(14) A 3 'ad giving account of the instailation of Decnendrasurya, a - dis- 
ciple of .Tiriendrasurya of Patan (Baroda State) in his place as the latter 
expired. Di5-6-1827, 

• (15) Adnyajjatra from Maharaja Sayajirao 11 to Naro E^hunalh Kama- 

visdar of Chandod (Baroda State) asking him to start a new mint of small 
Coins at Chandod and to discontinue the old coins. DJ25-10-1828. 

(1C) A yad gi^’ing account- of the honouring of Paramhans Shakarachaya 
and Madhavaeharya. D|20.-12-1828. 

(17) Letter from Maharaja Sayajirao II to Pindavpa Naik of Snrapur 
State informing him (o send five xmirs of vajramushthi -wresflers to Baroda 
as per letter to Jivanrao Malhar, a V.-ikil of Bai'oda to Poona. D|18-7-1829. 

(18) LetterMrom Sayajirao Gaikwad II to Jfajor- Genera! Sir John Malcolm. 
Governor of Bombay lodging a strong camplaint against the act of Ecsident 
at Baroda who is helping His Highness’s antagonist. D14-9-1S2D. 

(19) An order of sanction to the expendifnre of E'5. 17751- for building the 
temple of Gayeshwar Mahadeo newly, at Hashi. D|22-C-1831. 

(20) Letter from Govinclrni Lalaji ifaharaja of Shrcc Hatliadwar to 
Sayajirao Gaikwad 11 informing II. H. about bis sending of prasad to Hin 
Highness. D110-6-1S3S. 

(21) A yad giving- sanction to the expenditure of Es. 15,000 for repairing 
the Government Ghat and Hav-eli of the Gaikwad at Ivashi (Benares), damaged 
owing to , earth-quake. Di24-12-1847. 

(22) Leticr from Alc.vandGr Forbes. Secretary, Sural Att!in%'isi Lilor.-jry 
Society to i^lah.araja Garipatrao G.ailnvad requesting II.H. to become ie.ading 
mcmlic-r of the Soeiety to open a big library’ preferably in His Highness’s 
tciu-itory. 1)120-0-1850. 


YIII. PEOI\r THE SAEDAK MUSEUM JODIIPIM. STATE. JODHPUR. 


(1-2) Two photographs of the two 4th century cohimn.‘; having the deeds 
of Krishna and' Bal.'irain.a c.'iiwed oh them. TIip, first depicts ‘ Govardhana- 
flharna ’ (lifting of the GoA’crdlmna mountain). ' Navanita-blni-f.nna ' 
(eating of butter), ‘ Sakatabliang.a ’ (upturning of the cart) dte. while the' 
.second -sboAV.s ‘ Dlmmikavadha ’ (killing of the demon ass by Balarama), 
' Kalyndamana ’ (Subjugation of the serpent Irnliya) ‘ Pralah.av.'nPm ’ (killing 
of the demon buf) Pralambl-.a by Balarain), ‘ Arishtav.adha ’ (killing of the 
demon horse Arishta) and ‘ KesliiA-adlm ’ (killiiig of tl;e demon Keshi). 

(3) A photograph of tw o - hmken female figures from Kiradu (ManA’ar) 
hclonging to the 12(lr century A.D. 

(4) A phofograt'h of .se\-on eo'ns of the early Aral* invaders of Sind (Stb 
century A.D.) viz (1) Amir Ahdull.-i. (2) Vali Abdulin, (3) Muhammad, 
(4) Baiin Ani.-iraviva, (5) Banu Aliviyn, (C) Bann Abdul Rchman and (7) 
JIubnmad. 
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(5) A phofograph of four Tvater colour paintings depicting scenes from 
the M^abharata, and prepared in the time of Emperor Akbar, (16th centnrr 
A.D.). 

(6) A photograph of water colour painting of the first half of the ISth 
century A.D. depicting a dance scene at night at the court of Maharaja 
Abhaj'asingh of Marwar. 

(7) A photogt-aph of a firman dated 1626 A.D. of Emperor Jahangir 
addressed to Raja Gajsinghji of Marwar containing order to kill Mahabatkhan' 
and imprison his followers. 

(8) A photograph of a firman dated 1708 A.D. of Prince Muizuddin 
Bahadurshah Alamgir , III (eldest son of Emperor Aurangzeb) bearing the 
impression of his palm, and addressed to Maharaja Ajitsinghji of Marwar, 
bestowing upon him a special robe of honour, Nishan (fiag), Mansab (rank) 
of seven thousand Zat (personal) seven thousand Sawar (horse) and confer- 
ring hereditarily the territory of Jodhpur. 

(9) A photograph of the letter of Maharaja Ajitsinghji of Mai'war, stating 
that he and Say.vad brothers first imprisoned Emperor Parrukhsiyar (on 18fh 
February, 1719 A.D.) and having seated Bafi-ud-darjat on the Mughal throne, 
got abolished the Jaziya (a tax levied on non-Muslims), and afterwards got 
murdered the Emperor (on 18 April 1729 A.D.). 

(10) A photogi-aph of the treaty dated 31st July 1788 A.D. proposed bj' 
the Sikh leaders of Khalasaji to Maharaja Bijyasinghji of Jodhpur, regarding 
friendship and mutual help. 

(11-12) Tw'o photographs of the obverse and reverse of a Sanad about the 
gi'ant of Raisina or New Delhi in the hereditary Jagir of Maharaja Biiavasinghji 
of Jodhpur and issued by Empetor Shah Alam 11 on 7th August 1775 A.D. 

IX. FROM THE SHARADASHBAM, YEOTMAD (BERAR). 

1. A khareeta -with a seal of the Emperor by Daulatrao Sindia as agmt 
of the Peshva of Poona who was Wakeel-e-Mutallk of the emperor [of Delhi. 

2. A khareeta of Madho Rao Narayan Peshva of Poona with his .steel in 
Balbodhi characters. 

3. A gi’ant of villages by Rayaji Bhonsle of Bhamb to h Brahmin of 
Mangrul Pir in Berar. 

4. A letter of .assurance by Kanhoji Bhonsle of Bhamb in Modi to the 

brahmins of Talegaon Dasasar in Berar for not molesting them through his 
army. , 

5. A letter of Raghuji I to his Sirsubhedar Naru Appa. 

6. A gr.nnt of land by Raja JagjeoAvan Rao Udaram to a Brahmin of Ansing 
in 1648 A.D. in the reign of Shah Jahan. 

7. A grant of land by tlie famous Rai Baghan to a Brahmin 'of Apsing in 
1658 A.D. the yoax of Aurangzeb 's coronation. For the first time the name 
of Raibagliaii lo be Rani Savitribai Avas made kJioAvn to the history by this 
letter. 

8. Ekharfi oi' the revenue statement of Pargana Papal in the reign of 

Auvaugzch. -- 

_ 9. Ekharfi or the revenue statement of Pargana Ner Pa'rsopant in the 
reign of Auvaugzcb. The statement is in Persian and each page of the state- 
ment bears the seal of Aurangzeb, 

30. Ekharfi of Darva Pargana in Persian during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
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11 . Ekharfi of the Kelapur and Yeotmal Pargana during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, 

12. An order from Krishna Shah, tlie Gond Raja of Chand to Na<^oji 
Deshpiukh of Parw'a to send his son nlth an arjny to help him in certain, 
campaign. It was in the reign of Aurangzeb when the Raja was his rasal. 

13. Three Persian statements from Parwa Jagirdar dealing with the 
^spute between Kanhuji Bhonsla Ixnd Raghiiji I and ultimate imprisonment 
of Kanhuji Bhonsla, 

14. A new letter from Chiiitoram Wakeel to his master Sardar Deokate 
, in 17601 A.D. referring to the second marriage of Balaji Bajirao Poshva at 

Rakshab havan. 

15. Original order from Sliahunialmr.aj of Satara in Rajslmka 49=A723 
A.D. It bears the seals of Shahn Maharaj, Bajirao I and Sbrinivas Patna 
Pratinidhi, 

16. Revenue statement of some villago.s in Darwaha pargana in A-H. 
947=1538 A.D. 

17. A copper plate grant in Kaithi characters from Benares 63 - lifalm- 
T.aja DeeiJ Karayen Shah to Anant Bhat in Samvat 1790=1733 A.D, 

IS. Six Persian letters from East India Companj' to Poona Darbar of 
Peshva. They are in original and bear signatures of the Goveniors-Grneral like 
Lord Coruawallis, Sir John Shore and Me Pherson and are .iddre.s.seil to Savai 
. Madhorao Peshva, Balaji Yishvanalh, Sakharam Bnpu etc. 

19. Two original documents in rer&ian and Gujai'ati drawn on cloth 
about Ihroe hundred years ago, 

20. Original passi)ort issued by the Biitish resident in favour of the 
famous author Balambhat Payagude from Gwalior. 

21- Original passport by the resident of Indore foi- alloudiig a journey 
through the Deccan British ten-itory for the retenue of the Ilolkar. 

22. A copy of the mss. of Jayasinha Kalpadruma compiled under the 
patronage and in the name of Swami Jaynsing by a Jlalmrashlra Pandit at 
Jaipur. The pi-esent copj' w.as prepared by a Berai scribe at Benares only 

• eight 3 ’ear.s after the coinpilalicn of the work. 

23. DasI fight of Rani Laxnii hoi of Zansi at Gwalior. 'Watgr colour 
painting b.v the coiLtemporarv- artist. 

24. Water colour painting of Govindpant Bundolo from Benares. 

25. A pviut of a water colour portrait of Shah J.Thnii by a contemporary 
artist from a contempornty Persian mnnuseript from the British museum, 
London. 

26. A copy of a letter of Malhar Kno Ilolkar about the battle of Pnnipat. 
The copv vas* prepared within fort 3 - yc.ars of the date of the battle i.o. in 
3800 A.D. 

27. An account of a darb.rr kharcli whieli was being paid in the reign 
of Shalin rtfaharaj of SalaTn. 

28. A revenue statement of four villages in Dnrwhn pargana in Suhur 
sail fl-ln in Persian and Modi script. 

29. Copy of iiti ordoi- about the settlement of shares in Dc.'binukhi wntan 
between ji Hindu and his converted JIahoro»v]an brother in the reign of 
Anratigj'.el). 

30. A sanad issued b 3 - Cliinkilich Khan Bahadur in the 44th yc.nr of the 
reign of .Aurangzeb. 
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X. PROM THE PUDUKKOTTAI STATE. 

1. A Gaeetter of Pudukkottai compiled in 1830 (Cudjan leaf 'manuscript). 

This _is a complete account of the State compiled in 1813 A.D. under the 
orders of Raja Vi.iaya R.ap:hunath Raya Tondaiman (1807-1825 A.D.), •written 
in Tamil oh Cud.ian. This forms a very early and complete gazetteer of the 
State. 

2 . Old records relating to tlie correspondence between the State and the 

East India Company. , ■ 

Correspondence ■ between tho Tondaiman Rulers of Puduklcottai and the 
East India Company and the ISTawab ' Walajah were ordinarily conduct-^ in 
Persian, Urdu or Tamil.' The Tamil letters were translated into Persian. 
Afte\' the annexation of Tan.iore prominent Maratha officials of that court 
ao-jght service under the Tondaiman ; and Pudukkottai had a long succession 
of Maratha Dewans, Judges and Afccoimtants. For many years in the first 
half of the 19th century all records in the State were -written in that lan^ago. 
English was made the official language of political correspondence late in the 
19th century. ' 

The Tondaiman letter throw much interesting light on the history of 
the British expansion in the far south and are of invaluable help to the student 
of the history of IndorBritish relations in the Carnatic. • 

3. Select Copper plate grants with English translations. 

Copper plate gi’ants, 9 grants I'clate to the reign of Ra.ia Vi jay a Raghunath 
Tondaiman Bahadur (1789-1807 A.D.) . It is noteworthy that in these recordh 
of the Igtli century the traditional prasasti of the Vijayanagar kings continue 
to be given. The language is Tamil and the script is in Tamil Grantha. These 
plates give a clear idea of the system of land tenure in South India (in a 
State not under the rule of the 'iValajah Nawaks or of the East India Com- 
IJJiny) .end also of ^nature of the taxes. These foim Nos. 24 to 32 of the- 
State Museum Copper plate.s. 

The two other copper plates. No.33 & 34 are dated Snka 1580 (A.D. 

1659). They are helpful in fixmg up the gcnu’aology of tlie Nayak of king of 
Tanjore (17th Century) and of the dates of the reign of ABjaya Ruerhaya Navaka, 
in pariicuLar. A note is T)ubU^hcd in the Peshawar scsssion of the I.H.R.C.^ 

4 Miniature paintings of the rules of the State and other contemporary 
prince.-^. (Tan.iore school of Paintings). 

a. Ra.ia R.aglunjath Tondaiman 1769-1789. 

b. Raja A'’ijaya Raghunath Tondaiman 1789-1807. 

e. Ra.ia Vijaya Raghunath Raya Tondaiman 1807-1825. 

d. Raja , Raghunath Tondaiman 1825-1839. 

e. Raja Ramchandera Tondaiman 1839-1886. 

f. Raja Martanda Bhairava Tondaiman 1886-1928.. 

g. Four picture cards of Tanjore school of paintings believed to ro- 

])rcsent the hlaharaja Partap Singh (1739-1763). Tnljaji (1763-87). 
•-'mar Singh (1787-98) and an officer of the Court. 

5. A’'alari (India Boomarang) . 

-- ^ missile wliicli was a national' weapon of the Kallnrs, Maravars and the 
A a aiynrs in Pudukkottai State, Ramnad, Trichononnlv and Madura Districts 
till recently. These missiles were used by the Kallar soldiery in the 18^ 
cr-ntnry -wars. The specimens belong to the collections in tho Pudukkottai 
OKI palace armoury. 
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XL FROM THE DHAK STATE AKCHAEOLOGICAL jMUSEUM AND 

ARCHIVES. 

1. Terracota sealing oi Jiallala (300-500 A.D.) in Wakatak script found 
ill Kesur, a village of Dhav Stale. 


2. The croM coin of Chandra Gupta 11 (37.5-113 A.D.) found at Njuiodn. 
Obv. — King riding on liorsehaek (Maharaja dhiraj Sri Chandra Gupta), 
liev. — Li'xini billing on a stool (Ajit Bikrama). 

3. Eunchmarked copper coin (200 B.C.* to ,300 A.D.). A three-holed 

<iojj})ci' coin found at Kesur. 

-1. Silvcj' Inkstand (1732-30 A.D.) presented to Anand Itao I Paivav, the 
founder of Dli.nr Slate hj- Chliatarapati Sahu. It is still being ivorshippod 
■every year on Da.shera Day. 

5. Photoprapli I'f a ])orlrail .Gatuc (golden) r)f An.-.nd Rao J Peivar 
(1732-3G A.D.). 

G. PhologTaph td a portrait siatue (golden) of Yashwant Rao 1 Paivar 
(3736-61 A.D.). 

7. Pholograpli of marble image of Anand Kao II Paivar (37S2-1S07 A.D.) 

^ 8. Photograjjli of gold image of Maina Bai (17.02-1850 A.D.) wife of 
Anand Rao II 1‘avar. 

9. PliotogivipJ' of Sandstone image of Bhim (200 300 A.D.) Height 9 ft. 10 in. 
Bi'oadth 3 ft. S in. from Dliaranijmri. 

10. Photograph of Sandstone imago of Shir Murti (200-300 A.D.) Height 
C ft. Breadth 2i ft. from Dlmvanipuri. 

LI. Pholograjih oi‘ SandsioiK' j-nage of Vishnu Murti (203-300 A.D.) 
Height 11 ft. Breadth 4 ft. 7 in. from Dharampuri_ 

12. l-’liotog.-aph of S.endstone image of N.arsingha (200-300 A.D.) Height 
11 ft. Drcadth 4 ft, 7 in. from Dhnrampuri, 

13. Water colour ))ninlihg of Vaslnvanl Rao II Patvar (1854 A.D.) by 
Pandoba Lele. 

14. Bi'as.s image of 'Rajarajo.shv.’ar (K.ataraj) 1753 A.D. — received ns « 
gift from Balaji Bajirao Peshu-a in May 1753 at tJic time of Caina ic Cam- 
paign. 

15. Mar.afini Ciironicles (in Modi .script) by Malhnr R.ao M.nnk psl' v.ar 

coutainhig acconnls of ancient dynasties .md genealogies of Medieval, R.ojout, 
Mohainmadan, Mnghah Shivaji .and Pc-Hiiva Periods— The last even me-i- 
lioned is of 1831 A.D. ' . 


16. Mavallii Bakkar by B.aba Sane (1819 A.D.) in M.ar.athi .‘-•cript (r.wshde'l 

-into Marathi under orders of Capt.nin Grant. * ' 

17. A/,-//l>err.v from the Court .of Pr=lnva fin Modi) 37YO H ),v 

Sadashiv Krishna containing a letter from the Court of B.aii Rao JI Pe^liiva 
regarding (he 2>riz;im and the HiigJish aflai-s .and p.m lieidarh- (he m'uTdle 
■cM-e.-Ued by the ujdoy/s of Mahadau .'^indKa. Th-o-s ronsidcrahlc li-ht on 
ilip flispufn l)ch\*ccn Jxflshi I?;jo and Yoslnvanf. Rao TloIIcar. 

IS. AA'IibnrN (vrcd'Iv) 1852 A.D of Xarnvni) Ot'-r - 

of Pau-ars at the Indore R^sirlenc.y cont.aining nenv from '(he 'Courts or Luci:- 
norv, Bhnrntpur, Giv.mior, Delhi, Agra, Jaipur, Laho.-c. etc 

of '» 

22 SaS'nf Pnndits of Jhansi on (he above {lS51-,52 A.D.). 

Tra\ ol DiaT3’ of Yas}i'*rant Rao TT A 7 ^ \ * • • 

nacount of his visit to the Vishramlmg ExlllCitiS, PooL ' ^ containing an 


/ 
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23. Government of India Circular (November-1849) by Nortboliff Hamil- 
ton, Resident of Indore outlining the iiolicy of the Government of India 
regarding the grant of Jagirs to Prices and their Governments. 

24. Map, of Mutiny Period (March 1858) in Hindi illustrating. the siege of 

Lucknow. ' ^ _ ■ . 

Xll. FROM THE RAJWADB SAMSHODHAN MANDAL, DHUiLIA. 

(1) Picture of Sainbliudas Hesni of Nandurbar. 

(2) Two Paraiaus of Shahjahan. 

(3) Order I of Slumtai Mahal. 

(4) Order I of Murad Baksha. 

(5) A sale deed bilingual (Persian and Modi). 

(6) Malikambar’s order. ; 

(7) A .grant from Maloji aud Vitho.ii Bhonsale. 

(8) A grant from Shiva.ii tire Great. 

(9) A grant from Ra.i'aram Chhatarpati. 

(10) An order of Bhahu Chhati'apali. 

(11) A gra7it by Mirja Ra.ia Jaisingh. 

(12) A icttei- of Kauhoji Augre and 'Balaji Yishwanath I Peshwa. 

(13) A letter from Bala.ii Yishwanath I Peshwa. 

(14) A let lor from Bajirao I. * v 

(15) 2 letters from Roghuji Bhonsale. 

(16) A letter from Raghuji Angre. 

(17) A letter from Samlrhu.ii Angre, 

(18) A letter from Madbao Rao I Peshwa. 

(19) A letter from Sam'sher Bahadur. 

(20) A letter from Ali Bahadur. 

(21) A letter from Fatesing Gaikwad, 

(22) A letter from Nana Fadnis. 

(23) 2 letters from Chetsing. 

(24) A Revenue Account paper of Yeshwantrao Holkad I. 

(25) A decision of the Karhad Brahmins. 

(26) A copy ,of a page from the daily accounts of M. Elphinston. 

(27) A letter from Moreshwar Pandit Rai. 

(28) A Almanac of A.D. 1752. 


XIII. hlR... Y. S. CHITAHE, POONA. 

1 . HandwritingVitlialrao Holkar . . 

2. Handwriting Govindrao Gaikwad 

3. Handwriting Dada Saheb Kaghunathrao . . , . 

4. Handwriting Tukojrao Holkar. . 

5. Handwriting JTadhavrao 'Narayan 
C. Handwriting Yinknupant Gadro 

7. HandnTi'ing Italaji lanardan . . .. .. . 

8. Handwriting Yahadaji Sliindc. . .. .. ' 

0. Handwriting bTabadaji Rhindc. . .. .. .. 

10. Handwriting Karo Shankur Sachiv .. >. 

H. Handwriting Ka4rao Hoikar .. 

12. Handwriting Ah) lyabai Holkar .. 

13. Handwriting Chinto Yithal . . . . ... . . ... 

14. Handwriting Ttawlatrao Shiiido 
IG. Handwriting 'Madhnvrao T 

10. Handwriting Harkubai Holkar 


1801 
• 1774 
1768 
1767 

1778 

1763 
1783 
17C4 

1764 
1730 
1801 
1775 

1767 

1799 

1772 

1771 
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APPENDIX I. 

ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Pngo 

Lino 

Bend 

■ For 

1 

1 

Insert (1) after Clegliom 


2 

21 

Hutch (in two places) 

Huch 

4 

2 ( of foot note ) ... 

TFill 

Well 

4 

First lino of last pnra . . 

Insert 7. Before Clt^hom’s 


]9 

11 (from bottom) 

1 Senn Salieb Subha 

i 

Sena Saheb'Sabbn 

V 

21 

3 (from bottom) 

1 ever respected 

never ri'spectcd. 

.'ll 

2 (from title) . . 

1 D. Litt. 

D. Littl. 

•'ll 

S of the tf'Xf 

! opemtioim 

1 opiTition. 

1 

.ni 

I (from 1 f from) 

Siidn ill 

1 .'atlfTl-lill 

r>2 

12— i;i 

nK'relmnt vi • •^^1'. niittht 
call. 

nuTcIiiinl iniyht eiill. 

J 

.<^12 

6 (from l■(^ttonl) 

eonbideralion... . . 

1 1 c.nsider.'it.'oii. 

/■2 

5 (firm bottom) 

.after Kirtt’s Island iiiEcrt 
,/ ii'Rtc.ad of (. ) 


52 

2.5 

Insert, bafterMoliiccnN nr.d 
Timor. 


53 

0 (from bottom) 

wnr-ships 

warship. 

S3 

(foot note reference C). . 

iloimtiered 

tlondcnid. 

53 

{foot note refereneo 10) 

Fislior’.s 

Fisher's, 

64 

.3 

Insert (.) after thither. 


55 

r, 

Chatham 

Cliathnii. 

55 

8 

menntimt 

mentime. 

55 

17 

the 

the 

55 

22 

Insert, / after bo wished 


55 

1C( from bottom) 

wet 

WC.st. 

60 

12 (from bottom) 

affected 

cITcclcd. 

70 

5 of pnrn 2 . . 

Armenian merchnnt 

Amoric,an morchnnl. 

100 

Title 

Horcilley 

Bareilly. 

100 

Foot note 2 . . 

Session 

Section. 

101 

13 

Moulvi 

Molvi. 

101 

foot note S ^ . 

^foulvi Abdul Lntif Habir- 

hlolvi Abdul Latif, Dabir. 



iid-dawlali. 

ud-danlfib. 

103 

yenr col. no. 2 

.. 1.S4S-49 

inis-iD. 

103 

2 of pnra .3 

.Tanunrj' I, 

I Jnnti.aty. 

112 

4 (from title) 

Tell the X.iwab. that Ihn 
enemy with bis full force 
has conic to ibis side. 

By the command of the 
illustrious King of Kinjrt!, 
supremo prince, HahR- 
raj.a. 

112 

r.jiRl line 

.Tcliimpur 

.Teliiinph.iir, 

115 

0 of text 

Kara 

7\ iirt*. 

115 

.3 of (ext 

I,cUhilom 

I»ahIiiUtm. 

115 

5 of HiEtoric.nl note 

Fcbrti.aryl, 

J'cbm.aiy. 

117 

21 

rancbnkota^^^~5^. . 

ranebahoin 
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